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Introduction 


For men as for nations a most important and 
difficult acquirement is a just sense of proportion. 
The rolling pebble under our feet does not fail 
to annoy for the moment and occupy our closest 
attention while we forget the ethics of the dust 
and the silent spheres about us where each atom 
is playing its allotted part in the evolution of 
worlds and systems. A shadow slips across our 
path; we glance upward at the gathering storm 
and hurry to shelter, with scarce a thought 
of the grateful rain that will germinate the 
seeds for next year’s crop or of the ever- 
radiant sun putting forth its energy in be- 
neficent forms, the great material source of 
man’s activities. 

This sense of proportion is rarely a natural 
gift. Individuals and societies must be educated 
to it, and usual educational methods seem to work 
in precisely the opposite direction. For instance, 
the varying scales of maps in our schoolroom 
geographies result in distorted and ineradicable 
ideas as to the relative size of the different coun- 
tries of the world; also witness the false im- 
pressions of the great events of history, given 
children by the average textbook. 

The same tendency toward distortion may be 
observed in relation to the current questions of 
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the day. Our mental vision lacks perspective 
and cannot focus accurately at such close range 
unless we deliberately set ourselves to study with 
scrutinizing care the past and to peer into the 
future. We see some things too large and others 
too small. To contemplate for a moment the 
proposition that events as they occur are truly 
the resultant effect of all preceding causes may 
make us cast an anxious eye at the swiftly mov- 
ing train of causes within our immediate knowl- 
edge and estimate what dire resultant the future 
may have in store. 

The deadly conflict in progress across the 
seas stirs us to sympathy for our humble brothers 
of all nations caught within the mighty cogs of 
war. We feel keen resentment against those 
rulers, classes, or combinations whom we be- 
lieve to be immediately responsible for their dire 
distress, but dimly do we discern the real causes 
of the mighty struggle deeply rooted in the dis- 
tant past, in the jealous competition of rival 
nations, in the self-seeking that leads one to gain 
advantage at the expense of another, in selfish 
disregard of the rights of the human race as a 
whole, forgetful of the brotherhood of man, in 
the plain neglect of the golden rule. Still fainter 
impressions reach us in the noisy world of busi- 
ness of the possible effect of our own present 
activities, of what may be the resultant in a not 
far off future of all the causes now in operation, 
and of the part that America is to play in the 
future concert of nations. 
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- Preparedness is a word often on our lips, and 
the urgent need of real preparedness occupies the 
minds and hearts of a few faithful ones keener 
sighted than their fellows, but to the great mass 
of us it is as “sounding brass and a tinkling cym- 
bal.” We do not deep down in our hearts re- 
alize the need; we lack the perspective, the apti- 
tude to judge events past and future in their just 
proportion. Will education give us the needed 
foresight, or are we doomed to learn the lesson 
in blood and humiliation? 

For the sake of our country and our homes let 
us look at facts soberly but keenly, and with rare 
judgment see to it that our leaders act quickly 
and with discretion while there is yet time for 
informing themselves as far as human vision 
goes of the mighty events against which we 
should prepare ourselves and of the methods 
whereby the great heart of the nation is to be 
stirred into timely and intelligent action. 

This small volume aims modestly to dig over a 
little patch of ground, to plant a few seeds in 
orderly fashion in the hope of a crop not entirely 
without utility. It aims to lend a hand to those 
who, earnestly desiring national preparedness, 
will try to throw some light based on studies of 
the past and present on what we may reasonably 
expect and prepare for as warfare of the future. 

We shall try to remember the difficulty of 
making a correct estimate of new and conspicu- 
ous methods, popular perhaps, and sometimes 
given undue prominence and a false amount of 
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importance on account of their very novelty and 
picturesque character. We shall constantly stand 
on guard against our own habitual lack of a just 
sense of proportion and endeavor to fit new 
methods and applications of new agencies into 
their proper place in the established and ancient 
art of war. It has generally been found that 
new instrumentalities for carrying on the busi- 
ness of the destruction of the enemy’s armed 
forces have not in the least changed the funda- 
mental principles of warfare, although they may 
have changed in certain important respects and 
under special conditions the application of those 
principles. 

For example, improvements in methods of 
observation due to the use of captive balloons 
and airplanes, render the concealment of the 
position of guns and intrenchments more diffi- 
cult and at the same time more necessary than 
ever before, but that does not alter the fact that 
the prime and essential purpose of fortification 
- for riflemen and emplacements for artillery is to 
make more effective the fire of the arm in ques- 
tion. The fact that the use of heavy mobile artil- 
lery and high-explosive shell makes it possible 
to destroy and absolutely efface ordinary trenches, 
and hence to drive the defending troops deeper 
into the ground, does not change the principle 
that the defender must, as soon as he can, ad- 
vance from his fox holes and meet the enemy 
hand to hand in the effort to destroy the latter’s 
armed resistance. 
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The purpose of this volume is to bring together 
in simple and logical form the adopted principles 
of warfare as given in the best authorities of our 
own and other countries, and to add to them the 
methods and conspicuous applications of new 
agencies observed or reported from the several 
fronts in the present European War. 

A little reflection will convince us, however, 
that the new warfare is only a modern application 
of long-tried-out principles extended to meet new 
conditions, new weapons, and new agencies for 
destruction—merely a new phase of an ancient 
art. 

The principles of fortification do not change, 
though the methods of applying them vary from 
age to age, from war to war, depending upon 
many and various considerations, but chiefly upon 
the character of the weapons employed by the 
fighting nations. Keeping in mind the modifying 
effect of the weapons used, we may trace these 
principles throughout history and find them ex- 
emplified wherever men have contended for the 
_mastery and the possession of ground—in the 

walls of Troy; the Roman camps; the castles of 
the Middle Ages; the ditch and scarp wall with 
earthen ramparts slowly following the introduc- 
tion of gunpowder; the geometrical forms of the 
seventeenth century, where the bastioned trace 
achieved fame under Vauban and continued to 
prevail with minor developments and changes 
throughout the eighteenth century; the polygonal 
enceinte with powerful frontal fire and less con- 
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fined interiors; the provisional lines of Torres 
Vedras in 1810; and in the latest form of battle- 
field intrenchment, now called trench warfare, 
dating from about the middle of the nineteenth 
century. 

In every case the object sought was to prevent 
the enemy from taking possession of the ground 
defended, to hold on as long as possible, and to 
do this with a force relatively smaller in num- 
bers than the assailant; briefly, to hold superior 
forces in check for as long a time as possible, and 
so to gain time for the further concentration of 
troops, supplies, and armament wherewith to or- 
ganize a successful offensive. 

It is evident that to achieve success the defend- 
ing troops will, like the assailant, often under- 
take operations that at certain times and places 
present a clearly offensive character; these con- 
stitute the aggressive defense. It is accomplished 
by means of counterattacks executed by troops 
not engaged at the moment the enemy approaches 
the position, and later by offensive returns, whose 
purpose is to drive the enemy from ground he 
has captured. The organization of the position 
should afford facilities for such counterattacks, 
and in all preparations for defense careful solici- 
tude for freedom of maneuver should prevail. 

Training in trench warfare is important, as we 
may be forced against our will, like the Germans 
and the Allies, to fight from trenches or to gain 
time; or, on the other hand, we may compel an 
invading enemy to a stand and make him dig in, 
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in which case we should know how to attack an 
intrenched position. Both defensive and offensive 
methods must be thoroughly learned and prac- 
ticed; for if our knowledge is limited to the use 
of trenches, though it be offensive and defensive, 
and if we are lacking in the warfare of the open 
field, an enemy better instructed in the latter will 
sO maneuver and outgeneral us that we shall 
never get a chance to establish ourselves behind 
defensive lines with secure flanks, or to compel 
him to adopt such a course. It is clear then that 
we must understand warfare in all of its phases 
as practiced by the most experienced and war- 
like nations and according to principles that have 
in the past brought ultimate success; otherwise 
we are subjected to disadvantage from the outset. 
The skillfully maneuvered army will always be 
a move or two ahead, will seize without hesitation 
the strategic points, and will always have superior 
forces at the point where we are weak. 

Trench warfare, as popularly known to-day, is 
but a special phase of a complicated art, and if we 
are blind to the other phases we shall be as fuel 
to the flame when the great calamity comes upon 
us. War is essentially a contest in which all the 
resources of nations must be thrown into the 
scale, and with the stupendous forces of men, 
materials and scientific methods available at the 
present day the nation that can fully utilize them 
and bring them to bear promptly and in prepon- 
derance at any given time and place will win the 
day. 
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While knowledge of all the arts of trench warfare 
and intensive training for that mode of combat 
are of the greatest importance to the troops of 
the belligerent nations who, with continuous lines 
and unturnable flanks, have come to an impasse 
in northeastern France, it would not be wise to 
base on these conditions a general rule for the 
training of mobile armies. Attention need only 
be invited to the emphatic advice of all writers on 
the art of war that fortification and intrenchment 
are but a means to an end, that the trenches are 
the passive element, closely related to, and de- 
pendent upon, fire action and the will and ability 
to maneuver, and forming with the two latter 
elements a combination which, if judiciously 
applied by a commander, will surely bring 
success. 

A passive defense conducted as an end in itself 
is doomed beforehand to certain defeat. In de- 
fensive as well as in offensive operations fire 
action is only a means used to make ready for 
forward movement. In the defensive this means 
is rendered more effective by the previous choice 
of the ground, but the forward movement of 
the troops is still the essential process neces- 
sary to break down the armed resistance of the 
enemy, and drive him back decisively after he 
has been sufficiently weakened by the defendez’s 
fire. 

Given a proper sense of perspective, our studies 
of the European War with a view to preparing 
ourselves for a similar grievous event will not 
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therefore be limited to the study of a single front, 
like the intrenched line from the North Sea to 
the boundary of neutral Switzerland, of a single 
method like the attack and defense of trenches, 
nor to a few conspicuous agencies like aircraft 
and submarines. We shall take a broader view, 
examine all fronts, operations at different stages 
of the war, methods of attack in the open field 
as well as in or from trenches, and new agencies 
in their relation to the old. Aircraft and sub- 
marines have not yet proved deciding factors in 
the war, and their direct effect may never be of 
extraordinary importance. The battle fleet may 
still control the sea in spite of the best subma- 
rines in the world. The airplane, however, has 
greatly extended the power and efficacy of the 
artillery by thorough reconnaissance and obser- 
vation of fire. The automobile increases the 
effectiveness of known agencies, namely men 
and guns, by the prompt and certain delivery of 
supplies and ammunition in quantities unheard 
of before. 

Careful study and reflection should be made of 
the early operations of the war, the swift mobili- 
zation and the offensive designed to destroy the 
enemy before he wasprepared ; the measures taken 
on the other hand to resist this offensive and to 
gain time for mobilization and concentration and 
the accumulation of supplies. The handling and 
supply of the great masses and columns that over- 
ran Serbia in a most difficult terrain and the 
lightninglike strategic moves against Rumania by 
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the Teutonic armies, will provide material for 
careful study of the most valuable and instructive 
character. 

The three great military arts or branches of 
military art—strategy, logistics, and tactics—are 
more important than ever in view of the larger 
bodies of troops that must be moved and supplied 
and handled with security and effectiveness. 

Strategy is the science of projecting and di- 
recting important military movements or opera- 
tions, especially the skillful handling of masses 
or combinations of men not actually engaged in 
battle or under the direct fire of an enemy, and 
securing points or lines most favorable for sup- 
ply, attack, defense, or retreat. 

Strategy has been generally defined as the art 
of directing armies in the theater of operations, 
and tactics as the art of disposing and maneuver- 
ing troops on the field of battle. Tactics is also 
defined as the art of military and naval evolutions 
and the art of handling troops in the presence of 
the enemy. 

Logistics is that branch of the military art 
which embraces the details of moving and Sup- 
plying armies. 
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Preparations for War 


Ir is easy to understand principles if we can 
see their application to ourselves. The United 
States, if drawn into a conflict with a first-class 
power or combination of powers, is not likely to 
send expeditions across the seas to invade the 
territory of distant powers. It will in all prob- 
ability wage a defensive war, but this should not 
be understood in the least as meaning that of- 
fensive tactics and powerfully aggressive action 
would not be used to deny an invader our shores 
or, if he should succeed in effecting a temporary 
landing, to drive him back into the sea. Should 
we unfortunately engage in war with our near 
neighbors on our north or south frontier we 
might have occasion to enter foreign soil with 
our armies. Either contingency shows plainly 
the necessity for a thorough knowledge on the 
part of our military authorities of the military 
geography and topography of the coastal and 
frontier areas through which military operations 
are likely to extend. 

Military Information: This may be considered 
under two general heads—(1) that collected in 
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time of peace; (2) that obtained by troops in the 
field after the outbreak of hostilities. The latter 
will be considered in detail under the head of 
Reconnaissance. 

Information in time of peace should be col- 
lected, classified, indexed, and made available for 
the use and study of all high commanders by the 
General Staff of the army. It relates in general 
to the geography, resources, and military strength 
of the various nations and enables the War De- 
paitment to decide upon the size of an army or 
expedition, the proportion of the different arms, 
character of clothing, equipment, etc., that may 
be necessary in the event of war. The collection 
of information of similar character, but in much 
more detailed fashion, should be made in regard 
to our country also, just as a commanding general 
in making up his estimate of the situation thinks 
of considerations affecting the enemy and con- 
siderations affecting our own forces. 

Population: All facts in regard to the entire 
population should be carefully analyzed and 
classified. These may be obtained largely from 
census reports. Facts of military value are the 
rate of increase; the number of males that be- 
come of age each year and the number available 
for military service; the strength, composition, 
and training of the armed forces; the number, 
character, and training of reserves ; the periods and 
places of maneuvers; the methods, places, and 
speed of mobilization. The industrial population 
of our own and foreign nations should also be 
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studied with a view to determining how many can 
be spared for military service or for special serv- 
ices with the mobile forces in time of war, and 
how many and in what lines they can be replaced 
. by women or by disabled or partly disabled men. 
Resources: In the matter of resources, a na- 
tion should first determine the character of sup- 
plies of all kinds it would be necessary to have 
on hand to maintain munitions of war in ample 
quantity for any probable period of hostilities. 
At the same time as full information should be 
obtained as to supplies necessary for the use of 
the people of the country distinct from those re- 
lating purely to the condition of war. With these 
data as a basis the resources of the country should 
be examined with a view to determining if any 
vital or even important article is lacking, and 
more than this, any element necessary to the mak- 
ing up of any absolutely necessary article. As an 
example, the present war in Europe has developed, 
in so far as Germany is concerned, a shortage in 
fertilizers necessary to maintain the soil; this 
war also has brought to light in our own case 
the absence of sufficient nitrates to maintain even 
the most modest supply of high explosives. 
Having determined the shortages, if any, in 
its own resources and those of a possible enemy, 
a nation should proceed to arrange for a certain 
supply of elements to fill its own needs, and 
should endeavor by every means within its power 
to insure that the shortages of the intended enemy 
shall not be made good. This may be accom- 
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plished by the nation having the more powerful 
navy by a blockade corbined with a declaration 
that such articles are considered contraband of 
war, or it may be accomplished by determining 
the sources of supply and arranging in peace to 
secure control of such sources. 

Transportation: Knowledge of the number, 
character and tonnage of vessels owned and the 
commerce carried on by foreign nations will 
enable us to estimate the probable number of ships 
that would be available for transports in an over- 
sea expedition. All information for possible 
operations by ourselves on the sea and by land 
in our own territory or across the frontiers should 
be collected and tabulated in convenient forms. 
We should know at once when the need arises the 
railroad routes in different areas or zones, the 
number of cars of different types available, the 
loading and switching facilities, the connections 
with trolley lines and roads and inland water- 
ways. An accurate census of vehicles—wagons, 
carts, automobiles, motor trucks, traction en- 
gines, road rollers, etc—should be made for each 
large city, town, and rural neighborhood. 

Terrain: Information as to the terrain is 
given by accurate geographic, topographic, and 
hydrographic maps or charts, purchased or con- 
structed; detailed descriptions and photographs 
of harbors, coasts, landing places, piers, rivers, 
canals, roads, bridges,and fords. In terrain of our 
own country or over the frontiers in regions 
where operations are likely to take place accurate 
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maps on large scale with systems of squares or 
rectangular coordinates should be constructed, 
and upon them should be shown every topogra- 
phic feature, natural and artificial, of military 
importance. These would serve if necessary for 
the construction of trenches and for artillery use 
in locating and identifying targets. Maps of 
France of this character are said to have been 
made long before the present war. 

Espionage: This seems to be practiced ex- 
tensively by at least some of the European na- 
tions, and is regarded as part of the necessary 
preparation for the event of war. It is con- 
cerned with acquiring secret information through 
innumerable agencies and channels and with 
obtaining such control or influence in various 
activities as might be turned in time of war to 
the disadvantage of the enemy. For example, 
by interfering with the service of the supply or 
manufacture of munitions of war or the collec- 
tion of raw materials or accessories concerned 
with such manufacture; or again, by employing 
agents to control such activities in neutral coun- 
tries to prevent or cripple such supply or to send 
out products that are inferior or unsuited or do 
not fit exactly to the service for which they are 
intended. 

Communications: The organization of agencies 
during time of peace for carrying on secret com- 
munication when war breaks out should receive 
the attention of the information division of the 
staff, 
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Methods of Warfare, Weapons, and Ma- 
tériel: Full and detailed knowledge, constantly 
kept up to date should be accumulated by our 
experts on these subjects in the military, naval, 
and consular services, and close touch should be 
maintained with all new inventions that may be 
useful to us in the operations of war or to a 
possible enemy. For example, we should get ac- 
curate data as to the design of all the new artil- 
lery that has come into use in Europe, with cali- 
bers, range tables, character of ammunition, 
methods of emplacement, etc. We should have 
designs of the latest range-finding apparatus and 
of the most effective airplanes of the several types 
devised for the different services, such as scout- 
ing planes, fighting planes, bomb-dropping planes, 
etc. 

War Plans: These would include a correla- 
tion of all the available information concerning 
a possible enemy, his points of attack, and our 
own forces and dispositions to meet and over- 
come him. War plans should be kept constantly 
up to date and be ready for use at a moment’s 
notice. They should represent the very acme of 
order and system, so that upon the imminence or 
outbreak of war with any nation or combination 
of powers orders would go forth instantly and 
automatically putting into motion the vast ma- 
chinery of our resources. The impulse would 
proceed from the highest command through defi- 
nite channels, and finally reach the individual 
soldier and citizen whose duty is specifically laid 
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out for him and in whose instant response to 
the summons begins the segregation of men and 
materials into groups and larger and larger units 
at designated points of collection until a great 
tactical unit like a division is formed ready to 
hasten to the danger point and offer armed re- 
sistance to the foe, while groups of citizens sup- 
ply the necessary transportation, produce and ac- 
cumulate munitions and supplies of all kinds, 
and operate in organized industrial bodies to in- 
sure the steady flow and maintenance of all that 
is needed to keep the armies equipped and ready 
for long-continued and aggressive action. Thus, 
like the wheels and levers in a perfect running 
machine, each will do his or her part and the 
whole will accomplish the purpose of being 
superior to the enemy at the point of contact. 

War plans also should put into operation all 
the other activities and agencies that will operate 
to our own advantage and to the disadvantage of 
the enemy. 

Complete war plans of a nation must contem- 
plate combined military and naval operations, 
and for this purpose a thorough understanding 
and accord and a close relation between the two 
services is essential. 
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BesIpEs the organization and grouping of the 
eligible males of a nation into tactical units, pro- 
vision must be made for the training, discipline, 
and physical development of the men, and for 
their officers’ training in the methods of attack 
and defense and in the handling and care of men 
in campaign. Then arrangements must be made 
for the mobilization of units, generally at some 
center in each State in our country, and for their 
concentration at some point near the probable 
theater of operations. Our authorities should at 
an early day provide proper and spacious division 
concentration points, at numerous localities con- 
venient to our coasts and frontiers, suitable both 
for peace training and maneuvers and for actual 
concentration in time of war where an advance is 
to be made across a frontier or dispositions are 
to be made to resist the landing of an. oversea 
enemy. 

Organization of Industries: This is a vast field 
in itself. All industries should first be classified 
and listed with full description as to capacity, 
location, availability of raw materials, etc. Then, 
according to circumstances, definite plans should 
be made (1) to expand the output when the na- 
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tion requires ; (2) to turn their energies partially 
or solely to the manufacture of munitions or ac- 
cessories ; (3) to provide regular industries with 
standard plans, templates, or models of articles 
required by the military forces so that the manu- 
facture of these could begin on short notice and 
proceed with the necessary speed; and (4) to 
study the question of coordination of design so 
that articles, implements, tools, and vehicles com- 
monly used for agricultural and commercial pur- 
poses may be readily adapted or used unchanged 
for military purposes. 

In the great industrial establishments also 
groups of specialists should be organized who 
might in war be transferred bodily to the military 
or naval service for work to which they are 
adapted, such as the operation and repair of 
searchlights, automobiles, aircraft, as well as in 
the more usual crafts and trades. 

In connection with the foregoing, attention 
must be called to the fact that the volunteer sys- 
tem of raising armies is one which tends to pre- 
vent the organization of the industries referred 
to. Our past experience is filled with instances 
of men volunteering for service with the army 
in war who could accomplish results of infinitely 
greater benefit by remaining at their normal 
avocations. It is essential in time of war that the 
financial, professional, and industrial life of the 
country proceed not only as in time of peace, but 
with far greater efficiency. The interruption of 
these by the withdrawal of trained men is liable 
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to counterbalance any service such men could 
perform with the army. It is the young soldier 
without business, professional, or family obliga- 
tions, officered by the professional soldier who 
has made war a life’s study, who should fight our 
battles. 


Organization of Resources: The accumulation 
of supplies and their maintenance during the war 
are of the highest importance. System, classifi- 
cation, the prevention of waste, the utilization of 
by-products, the collection of used materials, econ- 
omy in food and dress, will here work wonders, 
and we should consider and practice these meas- 
ures before a war comes upon us. The result will 
be of individual and national benefit and may 
become one of the prime factors in keeping us out 
of war by the development of a national char- 
acter that will command respect, admiration, and 
affection among all nations and avoid the resort 
to force which is, after all has been said, the 
brutish and inhuman way of settling the diffi- 
culties our prior mismanagement may have 
brought upon us. 

Closely connected with the above idea is the or- 
ganization of tools, implements and materials for 
military work in case we have to use them. For 
instance, if it became necessary to put an enor- 
mous force of men, soldiers, or laborers to work 
fortifying or intrenching a position in one of our 
coast defense areas, and the work had to be done 
in a very short time, often in a few days in these 
days of swift and sudden attack, we should have 
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to buy up and gather together all the tools, barbed 
wire, and timber of the vicinity; the market 
would be emptied, prices to the government would 
rise, and the defense might not be successfully 
made. Therefore inventories before the war 
should be made of all such tools, implements, and 
material distributed among the inhabitants of 
both city and rural districts; those ordinarily in 
stock in the given area, those that could be manu- 
factured or produced in the area, and those 
that can be drawn from other markets and 
areas. 

For certain classes of materials this plan would 
seem to be better than buying up and storing 
enormous quantities that might deteriorate and 
become worthless long before the occasion for 
using it arrived. 

Organization of Transportation: Inventories 
and classification again form the first step and 
should be extended to include horses and mules, 
animal-drawn vehicles, automobiles and auto- 
trucks, motorcycles, and traction engines and 
tractors. Arrangements should be made whereby 
the owners of all these means of transportation 
should voluntarily offer them for the service of 
the state when needed for the common defense. 
Each district, according to a systematic scheme, 
should be required to furnish, when the call for 
mobilization goes forth, a definite number of 
each kind of animal or vehicle, the number de- 
pending upon the extent of mobilization and the 
forces required by the nation at the moment. 
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A designated bureau of the War Department, 
probably the Quartermaster Corps, should have 
on hand available at a moment’s notice and con- 
stantly kept up to date a schedule giving full and 
detailed information concerning all American 
ships and also concerning foreign ships that fre- 
quent our harbors. This should include their 
size, tonnage, engines, cargo space, speed, their 
adaptation to the carrying of animals, troops and 
supplies, and plans for any changes necessary to 
properly fit them for such transport service. 
These plans for changes should be complete in 
every detail ready to turn over with the order 
for work to the proper constructing agencies so 
that they can be made in the minimum of time. 

Standard loading tables for railroad and water 
transportation should be prepared after careful 
study and actual trial, when possible, and be 
ready to furnish to commanders, quartermasters, 
transportation agents, and others charged with 
the movement of troops and supplies at mobiliza- 
tion points and ports of embarkation. It should 
be well known to all these just how many cars, 
for instance, it requires to transport a battery of 
field artillery or a battalion of infantry or engi- 
neers or other unit fully equipped and provided 
with its proportionate share of wagon transpor- 
tation, kitchens, etc.; into how many trains these 
cars should be organized ; how they should be ar- 
ranged in the trains, etc. Similarly the tonnage 
required per man, horse or mule, and wagon or 
gun should be figured out and tables made show- 
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ing the convenient and economical loading for 
ships of certain classes and tonnage, due regard 
being given to keeping tactical units together and 
providing each with its share of sanitary person- 
nel and supplies. A matter of the greatest im- 
portance is the order in which the cargo must be 
unloaded for making a landing in the face of 
probable resistance. At least one oversea expedi- 
tion is said to have arrived off the proposed land- 
ing place with cargoes so arranged that they 
could not be unloaded with speed and safety and 
that the expedition had to return to its port of 
departure, unload, reload in proper order, and 
lose many weeks of most valuable time as well 
as the opportunity of surprising the enemy. 
Mobilization and Concentration: Assuming an 
effective system of mobilization whereby the 
available men and resources of a nation will in- 
stantly, upon receipt of the impulse from the 
supreme authority of the land, begin to gather 
into groups and form nuclei at designated sta- 
tions and depots, and assuming this process com- 
pleted in the minimum of time, the next step is 
to concentrate the small units into larger groups 
at points convenient and appropriate to further 
training or to an advance against hostile forces 
or for embarkation on board ships. There is an 
intimate connection between this concentration 
process and the organization of the railway 
transportation of a country and it is possible to 
lose a great deal of invaluable time by failure 
to realize the extreme importance of rapid and 
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systematic movement at this stage of the military 
operations. 

The following quotation from “Sea, Land, and 
Air Strategy,” though written in reference to mo- 
bilization, will apply aptly to concentration, which 
in a way is only a part of the process of mobili- 
zation: 

Organization of Defensive Areas: Strategic 
studies should be made of both the land and sea 
frontiers, if the latter may be so called, and the 
belts of territory bordering’ these boundaries 
should be divided into defensive areas whose ex- 
tent will depend upon the location and impor- 
tance of the principal objective within them, the 
probable enemy and his line of approach, includ- 
ing his point of landing, the physical features 
of the area in their bearing on military opera- 
tions, the fortifications, and the forces available 
for defense and prevention of the enemy’s 
landing. 

The military geography of these areas should 
be thoroughly studied by all concerned, specific 
units of the organized forces of the country 
should be assigned to each area, and plans for 
cooperation and for opposing the enemy upon 
all probable lines of advance or points of land- 
ing should be prepared in all detail. Local mili- 
tary or semimilitary organizations might be given 
specific duties and definite stations in their re- 
spective home areas and local interest counted 
upon as effective in devising and preparing a 
reasonable and sufficient scheme of defense. 
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In the case of coast defense, it may be 
said that the army and navy work directly to- 
gether in a combined operation afloat and ashore. 
The routes of approach of the enemy are over 
the water, so our protective and reconnoitering 
screen must be afloat, and must be charged with 
prompt transmission of intelligence to the land 
forces. 

The above suggests the organization of a har- 
bor and coast patrol service which should include 
certain vessels of the existing government serv- 
ices—namely, the Navy, the Lighthouse and 
Coast Guard Service, the Engineer Department 
of the army, the Quartermaster Department, 
the several Surveys, and such privately owned 
vessels as might be suitable and desire to enroll. 

This organization could probably be best han- 
dled by the Navy Department, and would natu- 
rally be closely connected with the operation of 
submarines from designated bases and of certain 
coast-defense vessels. 

This organization is intrusted in some coun- 
tries to the Navy Department and in others to 
the War Department. Germany is an example 
of the former. Her coast line is very limited and 
her army highly developed. The defense of that 
country against over-sea invasion is a very simple 
problem; her coast defense resolves itself into 
the protection of a few naval bases, and natu- 
rally the navy assumes the direction. On the 
other hand, in a country of extended coast line 
and many excellent harbors, only the more im- 
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portant of which may be permanently fortified, 
an attack from the sea becomes difficult to pre- 
pare against. Unless such a country has a navy 
of overwhelming preponderance, an invasion 
through the coast line, as has been repeatedly 
demonstrated, is entirely feasible. 

Training: Many of the features noted as dis- 
tinguishing the present war are due to the spe- 
cial conditions of the western front, where the 
entire frontier is occupied by the opposing 
armies, where there are no flanks to turn, and 
where the struggle is reduced to a warfare of 
position. In other parts of the war zone ma- 
neuver warfare is being conducted on an unpre- 
cedented scale and is of greater importance than 
ever in view of the immense armies to be trans- 
ported, maneuvered, and supplied. The con- 
spicuousness of trench warfare on the west does 
not in the least mean a diminished importance 
of maneuver warfare, and the training of all 
arms of the service for the latter as well as for 
the former demands our utmost attention in time 
of peace. Trenches are powerless unless manned 
by a well-trained and well-seasoned infantry 
that know marvelously well how to shoot, march, 
fight, and endure privations and punishment as 
well as how to dig trenches and make use of the 
ground. A hard riding cavalry, trained to fight 
on foot and to occupy trenches if necessary as 
well as to maneuver on the enemy’s flanks and 
to outmarch opposing cavalry, is just as impor- 
tant as formerly. Field artillery of greater 
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range, power, and mobility to accompany and to 
follow the mobile troops, trained in accurate ob- 
servation and shooting in a constantly changing 
field of operations, fully equipped and plentifully 
supplied with ammunition of most approved 
type, has lost nothing of its former value. 

Machine guns in increased numbers should be 
supplied to every arm, including the field 
artillery. 

The special work of the supply, sanitary, en- 
gineer, and signal troops has become of more 
importance in proportion to the magnitude of 
the operations and the greater necessity for 
skilled and accurate detail in each service. 

Special appliances, such as heavy artillery 
mounted on cars or hauled by tractors or auto- 
trucks, aircraft, antiaircraft guns, portable 
searchlights of improved types, and all accessory 
apparatus of defense and attack, must be pro- 
vided for our armies in order to meet effectively 
all devices that an enemy will bring against us, 
for should an attack unfortunately come upon 
us from without, it will come with an impetuos- 
ity, a suddenness, and a power intended to sweep 
us off of our feet before we can gather together 
the necessary resisting forces. Every means ob- 
tainable by the enemy and transportable to our 
shores will be brought into action, and we must 
be prepared in some degree to neutralize them. 
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THE preparedness of the Great Powers for 
oversea expeditions, according to estimates by 
the General Staff for August, 1914, is shown in 
the table on the following page. 

The quality, organization, and efficiency of 
these troops, except those of Japan, which dem- 
onstrated their excellence in the Russo-Japa- 
nese War, are now undergoing a supreme test 
of military strength on land and sea. In addi- 
tion, where certain nations have transported 
troops by sea their capabilities in this respect 
have to some extent been shown. This test by 
the ordeal of battle is visibly demonstrating their 
organization, their fighting power, and the rate 
at which each is capable of developing and main- 
taining its military strength. 

This evidence, produced under conditions of 
actual warfare, presents an example of the re- 
sultant efficiency of any nation that has devel- 
oped a sound military policy; the soundest 
policy being the one which insures a successful 
termination of the war in the shortest time. 

Our own preparations, therefore, must be to: 
resist a combined land and sea operation of 
formidable strength. Where our harbors are 
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adequately defended by seacoast guns we can 
generally deny the use of certain protected 
waters to the enemy’s fleet, as he will not be 
likely to risk his ships in running past batteries, 
and direct naval attack would probably be not 
effective against guns well protected and con- 
cealed. The enemy “will therefore be forced to 
find some suitable place on the coast from which 
land operations can be conducted against the 
important coast cities and the rich commercial 
centers in the interior” (“Military Policy of the 
U. S.”) He will endeavor also to secure con- 
trol of dockyards, stores of coal and oil and 
other naval supplies, munition factories, wireless 
stations, advantageous ground from which he 
can bombard important objectives, naval, mili- 
tary, and commercial. “Long stretches of coast 
line between the fortified places lie open to the 
enemy. The only reasonable way in which these 
localities can be defended is by providing a mo- 
bile land force of sufficient strength, so located 
that it may be thrown in at threatened points 
at the proper time.” (“Mil. Pols) 

An attempted landing on our shores will be 
in the nature of a raid or of a formidable ex- 
pedition designed to secure an important base 
of operations and to prepare for following ex- 
peditions. It is probable that the enemy would 
first seize some outlying island where we could 
offer no resistance whatever and use this as a 
temporary stopping place from which at a favor- 
able moment he would sweep down upon a 
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selected and undefended stretch of coast. Either 
kind of attack assumes local naval superiority on 
the part of the enemy and control by him of sea 
communications. 

Composition of Attacking Force: The 
enemy’s expeditionary force will consist of 
transports carrying troops convoyed by war ves- 
sels of sufficient power to furnish ordinary pro- 
tection and to assist with their secondary bat- 
teries in the proposed landing operations. The 
enemy’s main fleet may be engaged elsewhere in 
dispersing, blockading, or destroying our main 
fleet. Our floating defenses would therefore 
also be secondary in their nature, and would 
consist of submarines and other torpedo craft 
besides the fleet of patrol and sco! vessels, 
which, after giving warning of the hostile ap- 
proach, would retire to shelter in convenient 
fortified harbors. The commander of the ex- 
pedition would have made careful studies of the 
coast from maps, charts and all available infor- 
mation, but he would now endeavor by direct 
aerial reconnaissance to learn details as to the 
best landing places, their distinguishing marks 
by day and night; the character of the beaches, 
of wharves or landing piers, if any; the best 
routes to the objective; the dispositions of the 
defenders, and any other information not already 
available from studies made by the general staff 
in time of peace. 

Methods of Landing and Attack: Assuming 
that the invader’s naval escort has been, and is, 
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sufficient to protect the helpless transports from 
the defender’s floating armament, the next great- 
est difficulty and uncertainty in the way of a 
landing is the weather. For example, our own 
coasts, in general fronting the open ocean, may 
be impossible of approach for several days at a 
time, even in the best of seasons. Delay may 
therefore occur in beginning a landing, or it 
might be that the landing may be interrupted 
and the invading force be caught with part 
ashore and part afloat, a predicament that 
the defender would not be slow to take advan- 
tage of. 


It is not probable that the attacking expedi- 
tion would find adequate wharf room in any of 
the undefended harbors or inlets of our coast 
for a rapid disembarkation. Nor in general are 
there sufficient railroad facilities at such ports 
to promise a rapid advance upon a coast city 
suitable for a permanent base. 


It is probable therefore that the transports 
would have to anchor at a considerable distance 
from the beach near a suitable base, and send 
troops and impedimenta ashore in small boats, 
lighters, barges, launches, etc. Usually several 
ships’ boats are towed tandem by a launch. 
Many ships have launches that carry 100 te 250 
men at a trip. Improvised landing places must 
be made, especially if there is any surf or ground 
swell such as exists on many shores in the calm- 
est weather. Winds and currents add to the 
difficulties and delays of beach landings. 
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Many special arrangements must be made for 
landing animals and heavy guns and vehicles. 
Substantial lighters are carried by the English 
and Japanese. Cargo ports are cut in the walls 
of the ship to facilitate exit near the water 
surface. Floating wharves are constructed at 
both ship and shore end for the ferries carrying 
the troops. At the Dardanelles a large ship was 
grounded by having it run on the beach as far 
as it could go; then doors were cut in the hull 
at each end and this improvised tunnel furnished 
a convenient and safe landing place. 

It seems, however, that with all the extraordi- 
nary mechanical appliances of the day and the 
experience that some foreign nations have had 
in transporting large forces oversea, a powerful 
foe, if he thought the prize worth having, could 
organize an expedition against the United States 
of sufficient dimensions to accomplish with cer- 
tainty the object desired; at least, it is the part 
of wisdom for us to base our plans upon the 
assumption that he will do so. Local naval 
superiority must be assumed. Then the method 
followed would probably be to send an advance 
force of moderate dimensions, perhaps 50,000 
to 75,000 men, to make a landing on a selected 
beach, push back the local defense, and seize a 
port suitable to serve as a temporary base and 
as a landing place for an expedition immediately 
following the first. The process might then be 
repeated until the invader had enough strength 
on shore and his line of communications and 
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bases secure enough to justifiy an attack on an 
objective of the first order, including the capture 
from the land side of all defending coast forti- 
fications. 

The principle suggested is exactly that of 
a land force marching to a specific objective. 
The succession of groups of increasing strength 
from the point of the advance guard to the main 
body is intended to permit a gradual feeling out 
of the enemy, exposing at first only small bodies 
to the difficulties and dangers of contact with the 
hostile forces, giving time to the more powerful 
and more unwieldy units in rear to deploy and 
get into shape for action and permitting them 
to march in greater safety and with less danger 
of interruption to their designated stations, thus 
gradually accumulating strength until the mo- 
ment for decisive action against the enemy 
arrives. 

Defense Against Attack from the Sea: Coast 
fortifications, guns, mortars, and submarine 
mines constitute the fixed defense against the 
enemy’s naval vessels, and protect certain har- 
bors, channels, and water areas to which access 
will be denied the enemy. 

For direct defense against an expedition land- 
ing on an unprotected beach or small harbor or 
inlet a close cooperation of navy and army will 
be required. The defending agency consists of 
fixed and mobile guns, fortifications, floating 
scouts, and aircraft, torpedoes and instrumen- 
talities for firing them, including undersea boats, 
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submarine mines, physical obstructions to ves- 
sels, boats and landing troops, electric search- 
lights and other means of illumination, proper 
communications, and a mobile defense force 
fully trained and equipped. 

Where there is a long stretch of suitable land- 
ing beach and suitable waters in which the trans- 
ports and the protecting vessels of the naval 
escort can lie and cover the landing with their 
guns, it will be very difficult to prevent the rush 
ashore of thousands of determined men. There- 
fore we must give the question much study, de- 
ciding first that we must stop them and then find- 
ing out the best means of so doing. 

It is difficult to estimate even roughly the 
rate at which troops can be landed from a thor- 
oughly organized and equipped expedition com- 
manded by experienced officers. A thousand 
men and five guns an hour would seem to be a 
very moderate estimate, and we should probably 
find it desirable to make our preparations for 
defense against double that number. 

The detailed elements of the defense to be 
considered and utilized as far as practicable 
are: 

A small outpost to discover and oppose the 
landing. 

A larger force rapidly moved to the point of 
attack, to hold until the main force can arrive. 
This may be cavalry, other mounted troops, or 
troops moved in automobiles. 

The main defending army of the area. 
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Hasty intrenchments for the outposts and the 
first defenders strengthened by entanglements 
when possible. 

Machine guns in ample quantities to reenforce 
the first small holding groups. 

Field artillery in previously selected and con- 
cealed positions to destroy with shrapnel and 
shell the enemy’s small boats, landing facilities, 
and personnel. 

Heavy mobile artillery up to the heaviest cali- 
bers that can be mounted on motor vehicles or 
on railroad cars for use in destroying the ene- 
my’s transports and in combating the covering 
guns of the naval convoy. 

Strategic system of roads and railroads par- 
allel to the general line of the coast for the ex- 
press use of this heavy mobile artillery. 

Aircraft for reconnaissance, scouting, fighting 
hostile aircraft and bomb dropping. 

Antiaircraft guns for destroying the enemy’s 
air forces. 

Searchlights and other means of battle-field 
illumination. 

A complete system of roads and railroads in 
the defensive area for the movement of -troops 
and their supplies. 

Thorough organization of all the transporta- 
tion of the locality, local resources, local defense 
measures. 

An abundant supply of ammunition. 

Training of the defenders in trench warfare 
in order to attack the enemy successfully in case 
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he succeeds in landing and intrenching himself, 
or as a last resort to establish themselves in 
trenches with secure flanks with the intention of 
holding fast until reenforcements can come. 

Intracoastal and transversal canals permitting 
interior communication between different sea- 
ports, important cities, natural inlets or bays of 
the coast where secondary naval vessels, subma- 
rines, supply boats, and small transports can 
proceed in sheltered channels unmolested by the 
enemy and not interfered with by storms. 

Submarines and other torpedo craft to issue 
unexpectedly from hidden refuges and attack 
the enemy’s ships. 
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Wir their heritage of past experience and 
their unceasing preparation and practice in the 
art of maneuver the Germans have again in 
1914-15-16 given the world extraordinary spec- 
tacles of swift and irresistible invasion of the 
enemy’s country in Belgium, France, Russia, 
Serbia, and Rumania. 

Plans for the several campaigns would reveal 
in each case a definite objective, carefully thought 
out by the General Staff, which would include 
one or more strategic points or lines and certain 
strategic purposes. Such objectives might be 
the capital of the state; a strong defensive line 
with secure flanks; a line of railroad or a con- 
trolling railroad center; regions productive of 
supplies essential to the invader, as wheat fields, 
oil wells, iron, coal and copper mines; centers 
of commercial, financial or manufacturing im- 
portance; munition plants and depots, shipyards, 
ete., and the strategic purpose might be the turn- 
ing of the enemy’s flank, a break through his 
line with consequent separation of his forces, 
or a concentration of superior strength at deci- 
Sive points. 

This estimate of the situation, as it is called 
in the map problems and map maneuvers of 
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our military schools and in field maneuvers, 
involves logical reasoning on the following 
points: 

1. The mission of the agent charged with the 
work, whether that agent be Congress, the com- 
mander in chief, the General Staff, an army, or a 
commander of some specific military unit in the 
field. 

2. Considerations affecting the enemy’s forces, 
such as strength, and composition, character, lo- 
cation, and disposition, the terrain (land or sea) 
of the probable theater of operations (extent 
depending on the particular question in hand), 
questions of supply and lines of communication, 
possible and most probable lines of action in- 
volving a conjecture as to the enemy’s objective. 

3. Similar considerations respecting our own 
forces, concluding with what we regard as the 
best possible line of action to be taken by 
us under the circumstances and on which will be 
based the decision of the authority or agent 
charged with the mission. 

It is clear that this method of reasoning may 
be applied to all strategic and tactical problems 
from the general plans of a campaign or war 
plans of a nation down to a particular military 
operation by a specific military unit—for ex- 
ample, an attack by a battalion, an advance by 
a division, the occupation of a defensive posi- 
tion, retreat by an army, etc. 

Our general mission against an enemy who 
might be expected to cross the frontier is to de- 
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fend our country from invasion, to prevent the 
occupation of any portion of our territory by 
hostile forces, to destroy the armed forces of the 
enemy. 

Considerations Respecting the Enemy: The 
strength of expeditionary forces that the several 
Great Powers of the world might send against 
us was given in an earlier chapter and the ap- 
proximate time for them to arrive at our coast 
line was noted. 

Should such expeditions in whole or in part 
first land in Mexico or in Canada* for the pur- 
pose of establishing a base and effecting the nec- 
essary concentrations, we might be brought face 
to face with the problem of an invasion across 
the frontier. Such a method of attack would 
doubtless be combined with simultaneous or sup- 
porting attacks on some part of the coast line. 

It seems improbable that any nation would 
invade us through Mexico unless with a view to 
establishing themselves permanently in that 
country, though the possibility of an oversea 
enemy making an alliance with our Southern 
neighbor should not be lost sight of. In either 
case, they might cross our frontier with a view 
to the destruction of any armed forces we might 
have or send there or to carry the war offen- 
sively into our territory. There are no great 
objectives on that frontier, and the distance to 
points or lines of strategic value is so great that 

*It must be remembered that, in this discussion, Mexico and 


Canada are to be considered merely as countries lying on our 
frontiers, and not as the territory of any specific nation, 
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an invading army would melt away before it 
could reach them. 

Our northern frontier therefore seems the one 
likely to demand attention. Its length, its acces- 
sibility from the sea through protected channels, 
the navigable rivers and lakes forming a large 
extent of the international boundary, the lines 
of internal navigation in Canadian territory, the 
proximity of the boundary to many localities of 
the highest strategic importance, and the various 
avenues of approach into our territory, all are 
questions to be carefully weighed in making up 
our minds as to the probable disposition and 
location of an enemy’s forces. Space does not 
permit a detailed consideration of all these fea- 
tures, but it may be pointed out that an enemy 
could approach through the Gulf of Georgia or 
Juan de Fuca, straits at the Pacific end of Can- 
ada, and through the St. Lawrence at the At- 
lantic end and thence far into the interior and 
into the Great Lakes by protected canals or can- 
alized rivers entirely within Canadian territory. 

Method of Attack by an Invading Enemy: 
The successful invasions by Europe’s armies 
have been accomplished by swift offensive ac- 
tion and blows directed straight at the hostile 
armed forces, the direction of advance being de- 
termined usually by some strategic objective that 
was covered or protected by the enemy army. 

In strictly land warfare, where nations dwell 
on the same continent, invasions over the fron- 
tier separating two belligerents may be made 
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successfully even though the invader may not 
have control of the sea. Under such circum- 
stances an invasion may be precipitated before 
the formal declaration of war in order to gain 
time over the enemy and to reap the advantages 
of surprise. This grows less liable year by year 
as the preliminary steps in the mobilization of 
the great forces can hardly be concealed. 

Conditions are somewhat different in the case 
of the United States of America, which, being 
the most powerful nation on the North Ameri- 
can continent, need fear an invasion of magni- 
tude only from oversea expeditions that might 
land in Canada, although local hostile forces 
might make vigorous attempts on a small scale 
and might even have success for a time. Con- 
trol of the sea, however, would ultimately be 
essential for the invader to prosecute his task to 
a successful conclusion, and the element of sur- 
prise in the case of major operations would be 
largely lacking in view of the effective modern 
methods of getting and transmitting information 
and the time required for a great hostile force 
to cross the ocean. 

We may estimate, however, that sufficient 
forces for the purpose in hand would be promptly 
dispatched to our shores, concentrated at suit- 
able points behind the Canadian border, and that, 
in conjunction with expeditions simultaneously 
landed at one or more points of our own coast, 
the principle of the strategic offensive would 
then be applied with all possible vigor with the 
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idea of bringing such pressure to bear on our 
people that they would yield to the demands of 
the enemy. 

The strategical offensive has many advantages 
claimed for it by military writers, the principal 
ones being the moral effect on the troops and 
their leaders who are encouraged by the forward 
movement that seems natural and necessary ; 
the simplicity and clearness of purpose, namely, 
to seek out the enemy’s forces and beat him; 
the facilities for concentration afforded by ad- 
vancing ; the change of scene as the troops con- 
tinually come into new country; and the effect 
on other nations may help or hinder in a variety 
of ways. 

We may therefore expect the foreign invader 
when he comes will move at once across our 
frontier and attack the defending forces. The 
limitation in the way of movement into an 
enemy’s territory is the ever-lengthening line of 
communications and the constant wearing down 
and weakening of the advancing force. Many 
a great army has melted away as it advanced. 
The invasion will, in consequence of the neces- 
sity of looking after the lines of communication 
and possible retreat, usually proceed by suc- 
cessive steps, with halts for time enough to se- 
cure the rearward lines and to accumulate sup- 
plies and reenforcements. Perfected machinery 
in the supply, transportation, and administrative 
departments will allow this to be done with the 
least loss of time. Should we be the invader, 
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our method of procedure would be practically 
the same, namely, concentration near the border 
and rapid and vigorous advance by successive 
stages into the strategic centers of the enemy’s 
country. 

The Fortified City of the Future: The failure 
of the forts in the present war is due to several 
causes: 

“First. Being built some years before the war, 
their position was accurately known to the 
enemy, thus losing the advantage of conceal- 
ment; also, the details of their construction 
leaked out and guns were especially designed to 
destroy them. 

“Second. Their armament had not been kept 
up to date and was entirely overpowered by guns 
of recent construction and of a type unknown to 
the defense. 

“Third. The garrisons permitted the enemy to 
emplace his guns within their effective range, 
but beyond range of the forts’ guns. 

“The favorable effect of concealment, as a de- 
fensive measure, is illustrated by the operations 
against Ossowetz, and that of keeping the enemy 
at a distance by the operations against Verdun. 

“The fortress of the future should consist of a 
large area so organized as to insure extreme 
mobility both to troops and guns. There will be 
no conspicuous forts of masonry and armor. 
Permanent gun emplacements should be con- 
structed only at important points with the pri- 
mary intention of compelling the enemy to lose 
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time in bringing up his heaviest siege guns. The 
mobile guns would be located in earthen em- 
placements well concealed from the enemy’s ob- 
servers who might endeavor to direct fire on 
them. The point to be emphasized is that unless 
the garrison be strong enough in both mobile 
troops and mobile guns to keep the enemy from 
breaking through the line or coming within 
effective range of the city proper or other vital 
point or object to be protected, then there is no 
hope of offering a prolonged resistance. 

“In view of the foregoing it is apparent that 
intrenched areas with mobile troops and guns 
are a more dependable protection than a stereo- 
typed system of permanent forts.” 

Method of Resisting Invasion: In studying 
the question of preparation for invasion it is 
not unusual to go to one of two extremes: either 
to take a too general and sketchy view of the 
situation and forget the all-important details, or 
to look so closely at the small details and narrow 
routine of daily existence that we do not see the 
all-embracing general plan. Ability to grasp the 
general and the particular with equal clearness 
and accuracy of vision is perhaps a rare gift, 
but we can all at least see the importance of such 
understanding, and by cooperation and division 
of labor we can build up the structure of com- 
plete preparedness. An engineer designs a great 
bridge and makes a project for its erection, in- 
cluding the preparation of the river bed and the 
building of the foundations and substructure. 
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But before the mighty span is ready to carry the 
burden of traffic to be brought upon it every 
detail must be thought of and coordinated with 
the general plan; the smallest pin in the steel 
truss and the load of sand needed for the con- 
crete of the piers are essential to the final! result 
and each must arrive at the designated moment 
of time and take its allotted place in the grow- 
ing work. 

No time is to be lost. Our young men to-day 
should hear the call of universal service and 
should feel in their hearts the duty and honor of 
devoting a short period of their life directly to 
their country and of standing for a time in the 
front line of her defenders. The keenest minds 
of our foremost leaders, civil and military, in 
close cooperation, should to-morrow plan out in 
all its details appropriate legislation making pro- 
vision for all to serve the country each to the 
best of his natural or acquired gifts. Statistics 
showing the number of men that become of age 
each year should be collected together, with ac- 
curate data as to their average physical qualities, 
in order to determine the character of training 
to apply to each class or group and the-kind and 
amount of service to require of each. The ques- 
tion of the length of the training period, whether 
six months, one year, or two years, is most dif- 
ficult to decide; the kind of training for the in- 
door season of the year that can be profitably 
undertaken, the moral and mental surroundings 
of young men brought together in daily and 
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intimate contact from all the walks of life, must 
be most carefully considered, and above all, the 
guiding light of organization to bring into effec- 
tive use our excellent materials. 

Assuming that we shall in some way arrive at 
the condition of having an available military 
force, equipped and supplied, and an industrial 
organization to back up the military, we may 
now more intelligently consider the further steps 
to take toward resisting threatened or imminent 
invasion over our frontiers. 

Plans of Campaign: These are formulated by 
the war-plans committee of the General Staff, 
who should logically be also the war-directing 
committee in the event of hostilities. The first 
step on the threat or imminence of war will be 
the strategic concentration in defensive areas 
for both the coast and the frontier, of the forces 
already definitely assigned to each zone, making 
first a distribution to especially vulnerable points, 
of the troops immediately available in the given 
area and providing for their relief by, or absorp- 
tion in, newly mobilized forces as the latter ad- 
vance to their points of concentration. 

Bases and advance bases and lines of com- 
munication and supply toward each zone of op- 
erations would have been chosen long before and 
should now be mobilized or put into condition 
for immediate military use. Due consideration 
will be given to the safest and shortest routes 
consistent with the location of the probable 
theater of operations. Existing lines of roads 
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and railroads and centers where many of these 
converge will often determine the enemy’s prob- 
able direction of advance and the dispositions we 
make to meet him. 

In order to gain the initiative rapid movement 
in the early strategical phases of a campaign is 
indispensable. A highly mobile force has the 
initiative in comparison with a slow-moving 
enemy and can compel the latter to conform to 
its actions; so mobility is an important factor 
greatly influencing subsequent events. 

As intimated above, plans of campaign will 
probably have to include defense against com- 
bined land and oversea invasions, over the fron- 
tier and at the coast line. A partial plan against 
either kind of invasion exclusively would not be 
safe and might lead us into serious error. The 
difference seems to be this: in overseas attack 
the shore line offers the definite line of defense 
at which the enemy must be resisted and de- 
feated; he must never be allowed to land. 
Against an overland attack across the frontier 
the line of defense is indefinite and will be of the 
enemy’s choosing, or of our own, depending on 
the relative skill and rapidity of maneuver of 
the enemy and ourselves. 
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THE possession of accurate and detailed in- 
formation as to the enemy’s movements, His 
strength and dispositions, his depots of supplies 
of all kinds, his lines of communication and his 
country in respect to the features of military 
value, is very essential to a successful campaign 
and to a correct estimate of the situation. 

“Information in the field is obtained from 
various sources—higher commanders, adjoining 
troops, inhabitants, newspapers, letters, tele- 
graph files, prisoners, deserters, spies, maps, and 
reconnaissances. Knowledge of the terrain, al- 
ways essential to a correct understanding of the 
situation, is obtained from a careful study of 
‘available maps, supplemented by thorough re- 
connaissance. 

“All information of the enemy and of the 
theater of operations is sent to the intelligence 
section of the General Staff group of head- 
quarters of units larger than a brigade. This 
section weighs and classifies the information 
brought in and supervises the preparation of the 
necessary field maps. 

“An efficient secret service is organized as 
soon as practicable. 
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“In hostile territory influential persons, espe- 
cially those supposed to be active in the enemy’s 
cause, may be seized and their persons and 
houses searched. Letters and newspapers in post 
offices and files in telegraph offices are carefully 
examined and anything of importance sent to 
higher authority. Matter not of importance is 
replaced, if time permits; if not, the whole is 
sent to headquarters. Local maps of recent date 
may be of great value. 

“When reliable information of the enemy can- 
not be obtained, it is assumed that he will act 
with good judgment. 

“Information received by any person in the 
military service, and the action taken thereon, 
must be promptly reported to the proper military 
superior. 

“Unless instructions have been given to spread 
false information, all persons connected with the 
military service are forbidden to discuss the mili- 
tary situation, plans, movements, etc., with, or in 
the presence of, civilians of any age, sex, or 
nationality. 

“Reconnaissance: Reconnaissance is the mili- 
tary term used to designate the work of troops 
or individuals when gathering information in the 
field.” 

Reconnaissance has for its object to ascertain 
the minute topographical features and the local 
resources, with their distribution, of the theater 
of operations as well as to discover the dis- 
position of the enemy and determine his move- 
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ments and strength. The general topography of 
the country and its resources should be known 
from information gathered in time of peace, and 
general maps of the region on scales approxi- 
mating one inch to the mile should be available 
for the use of the commanders of troops in the 
field. 

Reconnaissance has been classified as strate- 
gical, tactical, and protective. 

Strategical reconnaissance would usually be 
carried out by the cavalry and the air service 
before the armies had come within striking dis- 
tance of each other. 

Organizations equipped with airplanes are at- 
tached to forces of the strength of a division and 
larger. The extent to which the airplanes may 
be used for reconnaissance will depend largely 
on weather conditions, wind, fog, temperature, 
and on the character of the country, whether 
mountainous, forest-covered, or otherwise. The 
independent cavalry and the air squadrons must 
be regarded as in general complementary to one 
another. 

“No doubt the development of aerial navi- 
gation has resulted in a great revolution in the 
methods of the battle field. Aerial reconnais- 
sance would seem to have taken the element of 
surprise from the combinations of modern battle 
leaders.” (“Elements of Tactics,” Captain 
Forsyth-Major.) 

Aircraft skillfully used will enable opposing 
generals to place the forces of both sides on their 
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maps and make their plans accordingly. It will 
apparently increase the relative importance of 
skillful and rapid tactical dispositions and move- 
ments of troops and supplies. The methods of 
transmitting information from airplanes is not 
entirely satisfactory. Wireless teiegraphy does 
not work as well as it does from airships. Mes- 
sage bags dropped from a great height by an air- 
plane at high speed may not reach their destina- 
tion promptly. The safe way is usually for an 
airplane to return to its headquarters, land its 
observer, who then makes his report in person. 
As in any other branch of warfare, reconnais- 
sance by aircraft is met with resistance, and the 
control of the air is struggled for as strenuously 
as is the control of the terrain between opposing 
armies in maneuver warfare by the independent 
cavalry. This is shown by the spectacular com- 
bat between hostile airplanes, the pilots of which 
maneuver for position while the observers use 
the machine guns furnished. In the lighter and 
speedier aircraft the pilot is alone and has to 
operate not only the airplane but also the ma- 
chine gun. In many instances the light and ex- 
ceedingly rapid machines are successful against 
those more formidable in size and armament. 
Ease of handling and ability to climb rapidly 
are decisive features. Flying corps men of ex- 
perience state that they dread the antiaircraft 
guns more than the opposing machines. The 
latter they can see and prepare for, but the 
former are concealed and they know nothing of 
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the attack until the shrapnel is bursting around 
them, or possibly until some vital portion of 
their machine is put out of operation, or they 
themselves wounded. There is no possibility of 
their resisting the attack—none of the thrill of 
combat. 

The best method for avoiding antiaircraft gun 
fire consists in the rapid change of range as soon 
as the shrapnel bursts so that the enemy is un- 
able to ascertain the speed and height. This is 
done by diving with the engine full on, in itself 
an exceedingly risky operation. The antiaircraft 
gun has forced the average reconnaissance to be 
made at heights of 12,000 feet and more. This 
requires the use of a powerful glass and tele- 
scopic cameras. 

“On account of the limitations indicated above 
for aircraft reconnaissance in the theater of 
operations in maneuver warfare is largely made 
by the cavalry, which from the beginning of the 
campaign seeks to determine the enemy’s 
strength and dispositions. It protects its own 
army against surprise, screens its movements, 
and insures the safety and success of the troops 
of other arms. The defeat of the hostile cavalry 
and its expulsion from the field are usually the 
best means to this end. As the opposing armies 
draw near each other, the cavalry endeavors to 
secure control of the ground between and bends 
every effort to that close and continuous recon- 
naissance of the enemy’s forces that is vital to 
the success of the entire campaign. 
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“Reconnaissance by the independent cavalry 
will give, in a general way, the enemy’s location 
for several hours, or even days, preceding con- 
tact of the main bodies. If this cavalry is strong 
enough to defeat the enemy’s cavalry, it will be 
enabled to locate the hostile infantry and artil- 
lery and to determine their approximate 
strength. If weaker than the enemy’s cavalry, 
it must rely upon the work of strategical and 
tactical patrols to obtain detailed information of © 
the enemy, or it must be assisted by the other 
arms. 

“In the latter case the advance guard of 
the main body will afford this assistance by stop- 
ping the advance of the enemy’s cavalry and 
compelling him to deploy his infantry and artil- 
lery, in part at least. 

“On very wide fronts an army is generally cov- 
ered by two or more bodies of independent cav- 
alry, each is informed of the extent of ground 
it is to cover and keeps in touch with the neigh- 
boring cavalry. 

“The cavalry attached to an infantry division 
is called divisional cavalry. When the division 
is operating independently, the divisional cavalry 
acts also as independent cavalry; when the divi- 
sion forms part of a field army, the divisional 
cavalry is known as advance cavalry. It usuaily 
enters into the composition of advance, flank, 
rear, and outpost guards, and when so employed 
is known as advance guard, flank guard, rear 
guard, and outpost cavalry, as the case may be, 
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and performs such reconnaissance as the situa- 
tion demands. 

“The extent of the infantry reconnaissance will 
not be so great where the air squadron and the 
cavalry are able to perform this service effi- 
ciently, as it must be in the absence of efficient 
reconnaissance by the other arms. In no case, 
however, can infantry reconnaissance, preceding 
or during combat, be dispensed with. Infantry 
and artillery cannot rely wholly upon cavalry or 
aero reconnaissance, but must conduct such close- 
in reconnaissance as is necessary for security 
and to determine their immediate dispositions. 

“In the absence of cavalry, reconnaissance at a 
distance is made by infantry or scouts specially 
detailed for that purpose. 

“Reconnaissance preceding deployment for ac- 
tion is of vital importance. On the information 
of the enemy and of the terrain obtained through 
proper reconnaissance combat orders are based. 
How complete such reconnaissance may be will 
depend upon the time that can be spared for the 
purpose without losing the initiative in action, 
upon the character of information desired, and 
upon the efficiency of the measures taken by 
the enemy to conceal his dispositions. 

“In any advance toward the enemy the advance 
guard must be relied upon for such reconnais- 
sance as is necessary, either to supplement the 
reconnaissance of other troops or to replace it 
when other reconnaissance is wholly wanting. It 
is important that the advance guard force the 
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enemy to disclose his position and strength as 
early as possible. A strong force of artillery is 
most useful for this purpose, as it clears up the 
situation in a way that cannot be done by other 
troops, except by incurring heavy losses. 

“In encountering the enemy in a position that 
is to be developed the advance guard must con- 
tinue, by means of the advance cavalry, the re- 
connaissance begun by the independent cavalry 
or by other troops. The enemy will not disclose 
his position, particularly that of his artillery, 
until forced to do so by a determined reconnais- 
sance which may call for the use of infantry and 
artillery in force before it can accomplish its 
purpose. The advance of the infantry will finally 
force back all advanced detachments of the 
enemy and bare his main position. The artillery 
will assist in this advance by opening fire on any 
targets of importance that the infantry advance 
uncovers. Finally, the enemy’s artillery will be 
obliged to disclose its position by opening fire, 
either to stop the advance of the opposing in- 
fantry or to keep down the opposing artillery 
fire. The information thus gained of the enemy’s 
position and strength will enable the leader to 
form his plan of attack. 

“In the rencontre efficient measures for secur- 
ity on the march must be relied upon to take the 
place of the more complete reconnaissance, 
which the necessity of obtaining the initiative in 
deployment forbids. In an attack on a position 
that the enemy has had time to take up deliber- 
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ately and to strengthen, time is not so important 
an element, and the reconnaissance preceding 
deployment must be as complete as may be neces- 
sary to determine the enemy’s strength and 
dispositions. 

“The infantry will keep up during combat such 
reconnaissance as will enable it to keep contact 
with the enemy, acquaint itself with the terrain 
in its front, and especially to protect its flanks 
and rear. The field artillery continues the 
reconnaissance called for by its tactical employ- 
ment. 

“During combat the air squadron will operate 
around the flanks and over and to the rear of 
the enemy’s position, for the purpose of report- 
ing his dispositions, the approach of reenforce- 
ments, or the beginning of his withdrawal from 
action. It will also be used to adjust artillery 
fire. 

“During combat the cavalry will conduct an 
extended reconnaissance around the flanks and to 
the rear of the enemy’s position, but such recon- 
naissance must be conducted by small detach- 
ments, in order that the main body of the cavalry 
may be kept close at hand to aid in obtaining 
success in the main battle.” 

When contact with the enemy has been estab- 
lished and the armies are approaching each other 
and maneuvering for favorable position prior to 
combat, much of the detailed information is 
gathered by reconnoitering patrols, frequently 
consisting entirely of infantry. This subject is 
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covered so thoroughly in Volume III that only a 
reference is required here. 

In trench warfare, which term may be used 
also to describe siege operations in future, re- 
connaissance will be entirely by aircraft. The 
day of the scout, who, leaving his own lines under 
cover of darkness, skillfully penetrated the ene- 
my’s lines, learned of his dispositions, and re- 
turned before dawn with information for his 
commander, has passed. A defender would be 
poor, indeed, if he lacked some airplanes and 
men skillful enough for a sudden dash under 
cover of favorable weather in which more in- 
formation could be obtained in a few minutes 
than the scout could hope to gather, no matter 
how fortunate he might be. And it is certain that 
the commander of the investing force will be 
liberally supplied with captive balloons, dirigibles 
and airplanes. 

An army can no longer hope to conceal its dis- 
positions when driven to intrench, and the utmost 
skill is required to prevent discovery of such im- 
portant positions as those held by siege and field 
artillery. 

Efforts to render trenches inconspicuous have 
been more or less successful as far as observation 
from the ground is concerned. 

The removal of the vegetable stubble or turf, 
the distributing of the excavated earth and the 
replacing of the turf, are all aids in securing 
inconspicuousness. Trenches are made to re- 
semble the landscape in which they are. If they 
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are in a brown mowed field hay is scattered over 
all fresh earth; if they are in pasture land all the 
dirt is carried carefully away or is spread out and 
sodded over. 

The deep cuts following the contours with the 
many traverses necessary to limit the effect of 
exploding shell make the intrenched line readily 
discernible from above. 

Messages, Reports, Maps, and War Diaries: 
In the field the term “message” is generally ap- 
plied to written information sent by messenger 
or wire. Such messages should be brief and 
clear, resembling telegrams. The source of the 
information contained in messages is always 
given, the writer carefully separating what he 
has actually seen himself from that received 
second-hand. Most of the rules adopted to 
secure clearness in orders apply equally to 
messages. 

A report is a more or less formal account of 
some enterprise, undertaking, or event, such as a 
march, reconnaissance, battle, etc. A report is 
usually drawn up at comparative leisure, is often 
the supplement and expansion of short mes- 
sages, and thus possesses the value of greater 
detail. 

In the field the maps available for general use 
are on a small scale. Those of our own country 
are prepared by the Geological Survey on a scale 
of 1:62500 (approximately 1 inch to the mile), 
with 20-foot contours. These maps are supple- 
mented by field maps or sketches prepared from 
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day to day. For facility in reading, military maps 
are made according to a uniform system of scales 
and contour intervals, as follows: One inch to 1 
mile, V. I. 60 feet; 3 inches to 1 mile, V. 1. 20 
feet; 6 inches to 1 mile, V. I. 10 feet; 12 inches 
to 1 mile, V. I. 5 feet. 

As a rule, road sketches are made on a scale 
of 3 inches to 1 mile, V. I. 20 feet; position and 
outpost sketches, 6 inches to 1 mile, V. I. 10 feet. 
The 1-inch map is used for extended operations ; 
the 12-inch map for the war game or for the dis- 
cussion of operations at maneuvers, and in siege 
operations. 

As sketches must be made rapidly, often on 
horseback, unnecessary conventional signs are 
omitted. Sketches are useful to supplement mes- 
sages and to elucidate reports of campaigns and 
battles. 

A war diary is a record of events kept in cam- 
paign by each battalion and higher organization, 
each ammunition, supply, engineer, and sanitary 
train. 

Entries are made daily and should form a 
concise history of the military operations. A 
day comprises 24 hours covered by the date. 

Each day’s record will commence with a march 
table, or statement of the operations or location 
of the organization, including an account of 
weather, roads, camp, health of troops, etc., and 
a statement of the supply of ammunition, rations, 
and forage. This will be followed by a chrono- 
logical record of events, including time and place 
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of issue and receipt of orders and messages, 
with a copy or a synopsis of contents. 


U. S. ARMY FIELD No.|Sent by|Time|Rec’d by|Time|Check 
MESSAGE 
Communicated by This Space for Signal Operators Only. 

BUZZER, PHONE, TELE- 
GRAPH, RADIO, LANTERN 
HELIO, FLAG, cCycList, From Head of Main Body. 
FOOT MESSENGER, 
MOUNTED MESSENGER. At Finnacom’s Hill, Va. 

(Undersoored means used) 


To Maior Billings 

Commanding Advance Guard. 
I shall move with main body to your right and rear to Hill 400 
northeast of Annandale. Hold enemy in position until I pass 
then follow me. 


Date 15 Sept. 16 | Hour 10:30 a.m. 1! No. 1 


ARCHER, 
Colonel, Nth Cavalry. 


Received........ 


Unless necessary that the information be given, 
the place from which sent and the location of 
the officer to whom addressed are omitted. 

Information is transmitted as follows: 

1. By wire (telegraph, buzzer, telephone). 

2. By visual signaling (flag, helio, night lamp). 

3. By radio telegraph. 

4. By messenger (foot, mounted, cycle, motor 
car, flying machine). 

Information over considerable distances is 
usually transmitted by wire or radio telegraph. 
For short distances * and when other means are 
not available, information is carried by mes- 
senger. When messages are sent by wire or radio 
telegraph they are always handed the operator 
in writing. The telephone is not as accurate as 
the telegraph, and when used the parties con- 


1 For instance, at urgent speed and for distances up to about 
half a mile, a mounted messenger can deliver a message of 10 
words in less time than the same can be delivered by wire. 
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cerned do the talking, if practicable. All avail- 
able means are utilized to facilitate the trans- 
mission of information, and it is the duty of all 
officers to assist in the transmission of orders and 
messages. 

In trench warfare all positions are connected 
by an elaborate system of telephones comparable 
to that of a city. This system is the nerves of 
the army. To avoid interruption the main lines 
must be buried deeply enough to escape destruc- 
tion by artillery fire. Bombing of cable junctions 
was a feat frequently attempted by airplanes until 
these were carefully concealed. 
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Security 


SEcuRITY embraces all those measures taken 
by a command to protect itself from observation, 
annoyance, or surprise by the enemy. 

Ordinarily this security is provided in part by 
the independent cavalry, which, operating far to 
the front, checks the opposing cavalry and sends 
in timely information of the movements of the 
enemy. But as a command is not always preceded 
by independent cavalry, and as this cavalry can- 
not always prevent sudden incursions of the 
enemy or discover his patrols, additional security 
becomes necessary. This is obtained by covering 
the immediate front of the command with de- 
tachments. 

On the march these detachments are called ad- 
vance, flank, or rear guards; in camp or bivouac 
they are called outposts. 

The object of the former is to facilitate the 
movement of the main body and to protect it 
from surprise and observation; the object of the 
latter is to secure the camp or bivouac against 
surprise and to prevent an attack upon it before 
the troops can prepare to resist. 

On the march these detachments facilitate the 
advance of the main body by promptly driving off 
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small bodies of the enemy who seek to harass or 
delay it; by removing obstacles from the line of 
advance; by repairing roads, bridges, etc., thus 
enabling the main body to advance uninter- 
ruptedly in convenient marching formations. 

They protect the main body by preventing the 
enemy from firing into it when in close forma- 
tion ; by holding the enemy and enabling the main 
body to deploy before coming under effective 
fire; by preventing its size and condition from 
being observed by the enemy; and, in retreat, by 
gaining time for it to make its escape or to re- 
organize its forces. 

In trench warfare the service of security is 
simplified, but none the less nerve-racking on 
those detailed for the duty. 

In front of the first line proper of the in- 
trenched position listening posts and alarm 
trenches are pushed well forward at intervals to 
the front of the wire entanglements and as near 
the enemy as circumstances permit. These are 
occupied by a few men as sentries to watch the 
foreground. To enable these sentries to return 
safely to the main firing trench, and without 
masking its fire, a curved trench leads back to 
the latter, and this return trench is provided 
with a movable frame or cage of barbed wire so 
arranged that the retiring guards can pull it down 
into the communicating trench and cut off the 
pursuers. At the junction with the fire trench 
a second frame is lowered and fire is opened 
through a steel shield on the pursuing enemy. 
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The universal wire entanglement itself is an 
important element of security. It is built in a 
multitude of forms and provided with all manner 
of automatic devices, mechanical and electrical, 
for giving an alarm in case an enemy attempts 
to cut it or pass through. 

Local reconnaissance by patrols is used at 
night to determine the strength of the enemy 
wire and the possibilities of the terrain. After 
the first few lines of enemy trench are taken it 
is most important to have scouts in advance of 
the attacking line to prevent running into ma- 
chine-gun traps. All officers down to company 
commanders are provided with maps showing 
enemy trenches as determined by airplane photo- 
‘graphs. Battalion and higher commanders have 
maps showing both their own and enemy trenches. 

The front line of firing trenches corresponds to 
the line of resistance and provides accommoda- 
tion for the maximum number of machine guns 
and rifles. They cover with their fire the advance 
line of listening posts and establish the line at 
which the reenforcements form in case of actual 
or threatening efforts by the enemy. Ordinarily 
during the daytime the front firing trenches are 
occupied by only a few riflemen on duty watching 
the front through loopholes or periscopes, and 
by machine guns whose crews are constantly on 
guard and ready. Artillery observers are also 
established in the front-line trenches or in con- 
venient posts near by. They have verbal com- 
munication with the infantry commander and 
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wire communication with the artillery commander 
of a certain battery or battalion assigned to co- 
operate with this particular section of trench. 

Behind the firing trenches are lines of support 
trenches out of which open dugouts and shelters 
where the troops off duty can sleep, rest, and 
have their meals in comparative security. All 
trenches are systematically connected up by boy- 
aux or zigzag communicating trenches. Coopera- 
tion of the artillery, machine guns and infantry 
is absolutely essential and must be carefully ar- 
ranged for by a reliable system of signaling, 
visual and otherwise. 

A number of special devices for observing the 
enemy in safety to the observer have been de- 
veloped during the present war, such as trench 
periscopes, bullet-proof conning towers, etc. The 
latter are about one meter in diameter and two 
meters high and are made in three cylindrical 
sections for transportation, one ucting above the 
other, the top one being dome shaped and fur- 
nished with narrow apertures for observation. 
When set up there is a narrow entrance in one 
side. 

This turret is installed at an angle in the 
trench line, being buried in the parapet with the 
entrance in the trench and the observing slits 
uncovered. 

Aircraft are invaluable to the service of se- 
curity in trench warfare. The extent to which 
the air service of European armies has been 
utilized in this service is indicated by the fact that 
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on the western front the have some offi- 
cers whose duties are to ascertain the exact train 
schedules on all railroads running back of the 
German trenches, and to notify instantly any de- 
parture from the schedule. In this way, only at 
night can there be any extended movement by 
troops without such being known at army head- 
quarters. 

General Principle of Protective Groups: As 
the principal duty of these bodies is the same, 
viz., that of protecting the main body, there is a 
general similarity in the formations assumed by 
them. There is (1) the cavalry covering the 
front; next (2) a group, or line of groups, in 
observation ; then (3) the support, or line of sup- 
ports, whose duty is to furnish the observation 
groups, and check the enemy pending the arrival 
of reenforcements; still farther in rear is (4) 
the reserve. 

An advance or flank guard commander marches 
well to the front and, from time to time, orders 
such additional reconnaissance or makes such 
changes in his dispositions as the circumstances 
of the case demand. 

In large commands troops from all arms are 
generally detailed, the proportion from each being 
determined by the tactical situation; but com- 
manders detail no more troops than the situation 
actually requires, as an excessive amount of such 
duty rapidly impairs the efficiency of a command. 
As a general rule troops detailed on the service 
of security vary in strength from one-twentieth 
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to one-third of the entire command, but seldom 
exceed the latter. When practicable, the integrity 
of tactical units is preserved. 

In mixed commands infantry usually forms the 
greater part of the troops detailed to the service 
of security. Cavalry is assigned to that duty 
whenever advantage can be taken of its superior 
mobility. The kind and amount of artillery are 
determined by circumstances. 

Engineer, signal, and sanitary troops are de- 
tailed when required. 

The field trains of troops on this duty generally 
remain with the field train of the command, but 
if conditions permit they may join their organi- 
zations. 

Troops on the service of security pay no com- 
pliments ; individuals salute when they address, 
or are addressed by, a superior officer. 

Machine guns increase the effectiveness of pro- 
tective groups, their efficient use resulting from 
the ease with which they are placed in position 
and concealed from observation. They are valu- 
able as an aid to infantry mainly at short and 
mid ranges and become especially effective in 
enfilading fire or in rolling up a flank. For out- 
posts and advance guards they are useful in hold- 
ing bridges, defiles, etc., until reenforcements 
can be brought up. They should not be used 
against thin or well-covered skirmish lines, but 
should be kept in reserve and their crushing fire 
delivered at a decisive moment. The mobility of 
machine guns is vastly increased by mounting 
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them on motorcycles or automobiles, and they 
can thus follow the most rapidly moving troops 
and assist in the rapid utilization of the ground 
and in taking advantage of rapid changes in the 
situation. 

All protective groups should be provided with 
efficient and rapid means of communication, send- 
ing messages, etc. For carrying messages by 
road a detachment of motorcycle or bicycle mes- 
sengers should be attached to advance guards, 
flank and rear guards, outposts, etc. 


PROTECTION ON THE MARCH 


Advance Guards: An advance guard is a de- 
tachment of the main body which precedes and 
covers it on the march. 

Its duties are: 

1. To guard against surprise and furnish in- 
formation by reconnoitering to the front and 
flanks. 

2. To push back small parties of the enemy and 
prevent their observing, firing upon, or delaying 
the main body. 

3. To check the enemy’s advance in force long 
enough to permit the main body to prepare for 
action. 

4. When the enemy is encountered on the de- 
fensive, to seize a good position and locate his 
lines, care being taken not to bring on a general 
engagement unless the advance-guard commander 
is empowered to do so. 
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5. To remove obstacles, repair the road, and 
favor in every way possible the steady march of 
the column. 

Subject to variation according to the situation, 
one-twentieth to one-third of a command may be 
assumed as a suitable strength for the advance 
guard. The larger the force, the larger in pro- 
portion is the advance guard, for a large com- 
mand takes relatively longer to prepare for action 
than a small one. In large commands it is usually 
compused of all arms, the proportions depending 
on the nature of the work, character of the coun- 
try, etc. In open country it should be strong in 
cavalry and field artillery, but artillery is seldom 
assigned to the advance guard of a command not 
larger than a brigade. In such cases, however, 
when there is artillery with a command, an officer 
of that arm usually accompanies the advance 
guard for purposes of artillery reconnaissance. 
In swampy country or jungle it may be formed 
of infantry alone. When not preceded by inde- 
pendent cavalry, the advance guard must, as a 
rule, be strong in cavalry ; in such cases the com- 
mander determines whether to attach all of the 
divisional cavalry to the advance guard,-or to 
retain a part for some special service. 

Engineers are usually attached to an advance 
guard to remove obstacles, repair roads, etc. Cir- 
cumstances may require a bridge train to be 
attached. 

The supreme commander generally retains con- 
trol of the signal troops, and establishes such 
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lines of information as he deems necessary. How- 
ever, when the nature of the country favors com- 
munication by signaling, signal troops may be 
attached to the advance guard. 

An ambulance company usually accompanies 
large advance guards. 

The distance at which the advance guard pre- 
cedes the main body, or the main body follows 
the advance guard, is stated in the march order. 
In small commands, where there is no difficulty 
in keeping touch with the main body, the march 
order generally requires the advance guard to 
regulate its march on the main body; but where 
the advance guard is large, or moves at a consid- 
erable distance in advance of the main body, the 
latter regulates its march on the advance guard. 

While the distance between these two bodies 
should be great enough to prevent needless in- 
terruptions in the march of the main body, and to 
give the latter time to deploy should the enemy 
be encountered, it should never be so great that 
timely support of the advance guard becomes 
impracticable. 

On receipt of the march order the advance 
guard commander estimates the situation and, 
at the proper time, issues the advance-guard 
order. This order divides the advance guard into 
its tactical components (advance cavalry, support, 
etc.), and gives the necessary instructions for 
each. 

The advance-guard commander is mounted and 
goes wherever he deems his presence necessary, 
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though his habitual station is at the head of the 
reserve, or with the support when there is no 
reserve. He conducts the advance so as not to 
interrupt the steady march of the main body, and, 
when ordered to move at a certain distance in 
front of the latter, maintains the necessary con- 
nection therewith. He bears constantly in mind 
the duties of an advance guard, and studies the 
ground with a view to tactical dispositions should 
enemy be encountered. (See diagram opposite.) 

An advance-guard order generally prescribes 
the following distribution of troops: 

Advance cavalry ; 
Support ; 
Reserve. 

The manner in which the advance-guard cav- 
alry is employed depends upon the situation. Its 
proper place is in the direction of the enemy, and 
generally all or the greater part is used as ad- 
vance cavalry. If weak in numbers, it may be 
assigned to the support. 

The advance cavalry is that part of the ad- 
vance-guard cavalry preceding the support. It 
reconnoiters far enough to the front and flanks 
to guard the column against surprise by artillery 
fire, and to enable timely information to be sent 
to the advance-guard commander. If preceded 
by independent cavalry, the advance cavalry 
maintains connection therewith, except when pre- 
vented by uncontrollable reasons ; if not preceded | 
by independent cavalry, it pushes well out and 
endeavors to find the enemy, performing to a 
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Composed of one regiment 
of infantry, one company of 
engineers, detachment of sig- 
nal troops, and detachment of 
sanitary train. This repre- 
sents the advance guard to a 
force probably the strength 
and composition of a_ reen- 
forced brigade. The cavalry 
of the brigade would be four 
or five miles ahead of the ad- 
vanced guard as advance cav- 
alry. There would probably 
be no artillery put into an 
advance guard of this size. 

The distances shown would 
vary with the mission of the 
column, the proximity of the 
enemy and the nature of the 
country as regards conceal- 
ment from observation, ease 
of ~ marching or deployment, 
and the existence of obstruc- 
tions, defiles, good defensive 
positions, etc. 
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limited extent the functions of independent cav- 
alry. Its commander should be bold, energetic, 
and capable ; he sees that his command is supplied 
with articles required by patrols. 

Following the advance cavalry is the support, 
varying in strength from one-fourth to one-half 
of the advance guard. In mixed commands it 
consists of infantry, to which engineers may be 
attached. If there is no advance cavalry, some 
cavalry should be attached to the support for 
reconnoitering duty. 

As the support moves out it sends forward 
an advance party several hundred yards, the dis- 
tance varying with tne terrain and the size of the 
command. 

The advance party supplements the work of 
the advance cavalry, reconnoitering to the front 
and flanks to guard the support against surprise 
by effective rifle fire. The patrol preceding the 
advanced party on the line of march is called the 
point, and is commanded by an officer or an ex- 
perienced noncommissioned officer. 

With the advance cavalry in front but little 
reconnoitering by infantry is necessary, and the 
advance party is relatively small—one-eighth to 
one-third of the support. If there is no advance 
cavalry, the advance party is made stronger 
(about one-half of the support) and the flanks are 
guarded, if necessary, by additional patrols sent 
out from the support and even from the reserve. 

The support commander ordinarily marches 
with the advance party, but goes wherever 
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needed. He sees that the proper road is followed; 
that guides are left in towns and at crossroads: 
that necessary repairs are made to roads, bridges, 
etc., and that information of the enemy or affect- 
ing the march is promptly transmitted to the 
advance-guard commander. He endeavors 
promptly to verify information of the enemy. 

The reserve follows the support at several hun- 
dred yards distance. It consists of the remainder 
of the infantry and engineers, the artillery, and 
the ambulance company. The artillery usually 
marches near the head of the reserve, the engi- 
neers (with bridge train, if any) and special 
troops at the rear. 

In conducting the reconnaissance the patrols 
are, as a rule, small—from two to six men. If 
additional protection is necessary, a flank guard 
covers the threatened flank. The flanking patrols, 
whether of the advance cavalry or advance party, 
are sent out to examine the country wherever the 
enemy might be concealed. If the nature of the 
terrain permits, these patrols march across coun- 
try or along roads and trails paralleling the march 
of the column. For cavalry patrols this is often 
possible ; but with infantry patrols and even with 
those that are mounted, reconnaissance is gen- 
erally best done by sending the patrols to high 
places along the line of march to overlook the 
country and examine the danger points. These 
patrols report or signal the results of their ob- 
servations and, unless they have other instruc- 
tions, join their units by the most practicable 
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routes, other patrols being sent out as the march 
proceeds and as the nature of the country 
requires. 

Deserters, suspicious characters, and bearers 
of flags of truce,’ the latter blindfolded, are taken 
to the advance guard commander. 

Civilians are not permitted to precede the ad- 
vance guard. 

Communication between the fractions of an 
advance guard and between the advance guard 
and main body is maintained by wire, messenger 
service, or signals. 

Advance Guard of a Small Command: In 
forming the advance guard of a command smaller 
than a brigade, the foregoing distribution is 
modified, depending upon the situation. A com- 
pany or two usually sends forward only a point, 
a battalion or squadron, an advance party; but 
a battalion or squadron at war strength should 
put a company or troop in the advance guard and 
a regiment should put a battalion or squadron, if 
an enemy is liable to be met. Whenever the ad- 
vance guard is less than a battalion, there is no 
reserve. 

Advance Guard of a Cavalry Command: Cav- 
alry marching independently adopts formations 
for its advance guard similar to those described 
above, though the distances are generally greater. 

Advance Guard of a Division (Independent): 
Assuming that the advance guard consists of one 


1See Rules of Land Warfare, U. S. Army, relative to recep- 
tion of bearers of flags of truce, etc. 
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brigade of infantry, one squadron, one battalion 
of artillery, one company of engineers, and an 
ambulance company, the distribution (with in- 
dependent cavalry) might be made as follows: 


Independent cavalry. 
(One or two marches. ) 
Advanced guard. 


Advance Cavalry: One squadron with point 
and flanking patrols; communication maintained 
with independent cavalry. (Point of advance 
cavalry to point of advance party at least 4 or 5 
miles). , 

Support: One regiment of infantry and 
mounted detachment of engineers. The support 
sends forward its advance party, one company, 
about 500 yards; the advance party is preceded 
from 300 to 500 yards by its point. 


(About 1,000 yards.) 


Reserve—in order of march: One battalion 
infantry; one battalion artillery; two battalions 
of infantry ; one regiment infantry ; company en- 
gineers (less detachment) ; ambulance company. 
(There may be a detachment of signal troops, 
though the division commander generally retains 
control of those troops). 


(One to two miles.) 
Main body. 


Security for the Head of a Retreating Force: 
In retreat a column is preceded by a body of 
troops designated “leading troops,” whose princi- 
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pal duty is to clear the road of obstacles and 
facilitate the withdrawal of the command. The 
strength and composition of such troops are de- 
termined by the situation. Engineers are gen- 
erally necessary ; cavalry is assigned to this duty 
to afford protection against guerillas or small 
hostile parties that may have succeeded in reach- 
ing the rear of the command. If the rear is 
seriously threatened, the leading troops march 
practically as an advanced guard. 

The flanks of a column are protected in part by 
the advance guard, which carefully examines the 
ground on both sides of the line of march. It 
may be necessary, however, to provide additional 
security for a flank threatened by the enemy. 
This is done by sending a detachment, called a 
flank guard, to cover the exposed flank. 

Flank guards vary in size from patrols to de- 
tachments of all arms. Their composition and 
formation depend upon the situation, though they 
are generally strong in cavalry on account of the 
necessity for rapid reconnaissance and com- 
munication. They may be composed exclusively 
of that arm, but when strong positions are to be 
held, or prolonged resistance to the enemy is ex- 
pected, troops of all arms are necessary. Their 
duties are similar to those of an advance guard. 
They keep in constant touch with the column 
either by wire, signal, or messenger service. 

When the main body executes a flank march 
near the enemy, the flank guard becomes a body 
of great importance. If the flank march is due 
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to a considerable change of direction in the march 
of the column, it is generally advisable to convert 
the advance guard into a flank guard, and detail a 
new advance guard to precede the column. If 
the troops making the flank march start from 
camp, a separate flank guard will have to be 
provided. 

In long columns the large units, such as regi- 
ments, will provide their own flank observation. 

The rear guard is charged with the important 
duty of covering the retreat. 

When a commander decides to retreat, he is- 
sues the necessary order. During a retreat the 
outpost for the night usually forms the rear 
guard of the following day. 

The strength of a rear guard depends upon the 
nature of the country and the strength and char- 
acter of the pursuing force. It cannot, like the 
advance guard, count on the support of the main 
body. 

Machine guns are especially useful in the pas- 
sage of defiles and in covering the crossings of 
rivers. 

Engineers and ambulance companies are usu- 
ally assigned to rear guards. 

The troops of a rear guard are selected from 
those that have had previous local successes, 
or have suffered little loss and are comparatively 
fresh. 

The rear guard should never miss an opportunity 
to deliver a strong counterattack. Not infre- 
quently it is necessary to sacrifice a considerable 
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portion of the troops in order that others may 
escape. Only by this method did Field Marshal 
French prevent the total destruction of his army 
on the retreat from Mons. 

The character of the duties require of the rear 
guard commander much greater ability and judg- 
ment than those of the advance guard comi- 
mander. The latter is always sure that friendly 
troops are approaching; the former knows. that 
every delay made by him separates him: still 
farther from possible reenforcement. It is for 
the rear guard commander to decide when he 
must retire without jeopardizing the safety of 
the troops whose retreat he is protecting. He 
must not retire before then, even if it means the 
sacrifice of all his force. He must not retire 
later than the psychological moment, otherwise 
he sacrifices his men uselessly. 

The proximity and conduct of the enemy con- 
trol, to a large extent, the formation of a rear 
guard. When it is not necessary to withdraw in 
deployed lines, the greater part of the rear guard 
marches on the road in column of route, taking 
up a formation resembling that of an advance 
guard faced to the rear. (See diagram opposite.) 
The distribution of troops is therefore similar to 
that of an advance guard, namely : 

Reserve ; 
Support ; 
Rear cavalry. 


The rear cavalry is that portion of the rear 
guard cavalry following the support. The sup- 
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port, as in an advance guard, is divided into two 
parts; that part nearest the enemy is called the 
rear party and marches with a rear point. 
Mounted engineers usually accompany the sup- 
port and may be attached to the rear party. 
Where the cavalry is of sufficient strength and 
has horse artillery attached, the entire rear guard, 
excepting the reserve, may be composed of that 
arm. The reserve is composed mainly of in- 
fantry and artillery. 

The distances of the rear guard from the main 
body and between the fractions of the rear guard 
are about the same as in the case of an advance 
guard. If marching at night, the rear guard 
draws nearer the main body. 

If there is a possibility that the rear of the 
column may be attacked, a rear guard of suitable 
strength and composition is provided. If the 
hostile attempts are confined to guerillas, ma- 
rauders, etc., the guard should be strong in cay- 
alry. Its conduct is practically the same as that 
of the rear guard of a retreating force. It gen- 
erally marches in rear of the trains, those or- 
ganizations following the combatant troops. with- 
out distance. 


Outposts In MANEUVER WARFARE 


The following discussion of outposts should 
be understood to refer only to those established 
for the protection of armies maneuvering in the 
field. Whereas in general they conform to the 
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means provided for the protection of intrenched 
troops, in detail they are entirely different. The 
security of intrenched lines has been discussed 
on page 72 et seq. 

The size and disposition of the outpost will 
depend upon many circumstances, such as the 
size of the whole command, the proximity of 
the enemy and the situation with respect to him, 
the nature of the terrain, etc. 

A suitable strength may vary from a very small 
fraction to one-third of the whole force. For a 
single company in bivouac a few sentinels and 
patrols will suffice; for a large command a more 
elaborate outpost system must be provided. It 
should be no stronger than is consistent with 
reasonable security. 

The most economical protection is furnished 
by keeping close contact, with the enemy by means 
of outpost patrols, in conjunction with resisting 
detachments on the avenues of approach. 

The outpost should be composed of complete 
organizations. 

In a brigade or smaller force on the march 
toward the enemy, the outpost is generally formed 
from the advance guard, and is relieved the fol- 
lowing day when the new advance guard crosses 
the line of outguards. Ina retreat, the detail for 
outpost duty is generally made from the main 
body. The new outpost becomes the rear guard 
the following day. 

When, as in large forces, an advance and rear 
guard performs such duty for several days, the 
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outpost, during this period, is furnished by the 
advance or rear guards. 

When the command is small and stationary for 
several days, the outpost is relieved daily. In 
large commands, the outpost will, as a rule, be 
relieved at intervals of several days. 

The positions held by the subdivisions of the 
outpost should generally be prepared for defense, 
but conditions may render this unnecessary. 

Troops on outpost keep concealed as much as 
is consistent with the proper performance of their 
duties ; especially do they avoid appearing on the 
sky line. 

A mixed outpost is composed principally of 
infantry. The infantry is charged with the duty 
of local observation, especially at night, and with 
resisting the enemy long enough for the main 
body to prepare for action. The cavalry is 
charged with the duty of reconnaissance, and is 
very useful in open country during the day. 

If the infantry has been severely taxed by 
marching or fighting, a large part of the outpost 
may be temporarily formed of cavalry. 

When an outpost is detailed from the advance 
guard, the advance cavalry of the advance guard 
becomes the advance cavalry of the outpost and 
continues the work of reconnaissance until re- 
called for the night. 

Artillery is useful to outposts when its fire can 
sweep defiles or large open spaces and when it 
commands positions that might be occupied by 
hostile artillery. The guns are carefully con- 
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cealed or protected and are usually withdrawn 
at night. 

- Machine guns are useful to command ap- 
proaches and check sudden advances of the 
enemy. 

Engineers are usually attached to an outpost 
to assist in constructing intrenchments, clearing 
the field of fire, and opening communications 
laterally and to the rear. 

The supreme commander generally retains con- 
trol of the signal troops and establishes a line of 
information to the reserve and from the reserve 
to each support and important detached post. 

It is generally unnecessary to attach any por- 
tion of the sanitary train to an outpost, as the 
equipment of the regimental aid station carried 
in the sanitary combat train will as a rule 
be sufficient. If necessary, dressing stations may 
be established by ambulance companies of the 
sanitary train in convenient location to the rear 
of the outpost line. 

The field trains of troops on outpost duty gen- 
erally join their organizations; if an engage- 
ment is probable, they may be held in rear. 

The outpost will generally be divided into four 
parts. These, in order from the main body, are 
the reserve, the line of supports, the line of out- 
guards, and the advance cavalry. 

The distances separating these parts, and their 
distance from the main body, will depend upon 
the object sought, the nature of the terrain, and 
the size of the command. There can be no uni- 
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formity in the distance between supports and re- 
serve, nor between outguards and supports, even 
in the same outpost. The avenues of approach 
and the important features of the terrain will 
largely control their exact positions. 

The outpost of a small force should ordinarily 
hold the enemy beyond effective rifle range of 
the main body until the latter can deploy. For 
the same purpose the outpost of a large force 
should hold the enemy beyond artillery range. 

The reserve constitutes the main body of the 
outpost and is held at some central point from 
which it can readily support the troops in front 
or hold a rallying position on which they may 
retire. The reserve may be omitted when the 
outpost consists of less than two companies. 

The reserve may comprise one-fourth to two- 
thirds of the strength of the outpost. 

The supports constitute a line of supporting 
and resisting detachments, varying in size from 
a half company to a battalion. They furnish the 
line of outguards. 

The supports are numbered consecutively from 
right to left. They are placed at the more im- 
portant points on the outpost line, usually in the 
line on which resistance is to be made in case of 
attack. 

As a general rule, roads exercise the greatest 
influence on the location of supports, and a sup- 
port will generally be placed on or near a road 
The section which it is to cover should be clearly 
defined by means of tangible lines on the ground 
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and should be such that the support is centrally 
located therein. 

The outguards constitute the line of small de- 
tachments farthest to the front and nearest to the 
enemy. For convenience they are classified as 
pickets, sentry squads, and cossack posts. They 
are numbered consecutively from right to left in 
each support. 

A picket is a group consisting of two or more 
squads, ordinarily not exceeding half a company, 
posted in the line of outguards to cover a given 
sector. It furnishes patrols and one or more 
sentinels, double sentinels, sentry squads, or cos- 
sack posts for observation. 

Pickets are placed at the more important points 
in the line of outguards, such as road forks. The 
strength of each depends upon the number of 
small groups required to observe properly its 
sector. 

A sentry squad is a squad posted in observa- 
tion at an indicated point. It posts a double sen- 
tinel in observation, the remaining men resting 
near by and furnishing the reliefs of sentinels. 
In some cases it may be required to furnish a 
patrol. 

A Cossack post consists of four men. It is 
an observation group similar to a sentry squad, 
but employs a single sentinel. 

At night it will sometimes be advisable to place 
some of the outguards or their sentinels in a posi- 
tion different from that which they occupy in the 
daytime. In such case the ground should be care- 
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fully studied before dark and the change made 
at dusk. However, a change in the position of 
the outguard will be exceptional. 

Sentinels are generally used singly in daytime, 
but at night double sentinels will be required in 
most cases. Sentinels furnished by Cossack posts 
or sentry squads are kept near their group. Those 
furnished by pickets may be as far as 100 yards 
away. 

Every sentinel should be able to communicate 
readily with the body to which he belongs. 

Sentinel posts are numbered consecutively from 
right to left in each outguard. Sentry squads and 
Cossack posts furnished by pickets are counted 
ao sentinel posts. 

By day, cavalry reconnoiters in advance of the 
line of observation. If there is independent cav- 
alry in front, the advance cavalry maintains con- 
nection therewith and reconnoiters only where 
necessary. At night, however, that the horses 
may have needed rest and because the work can 
be better done by infantry, the greater part of 
the cavalry is usually withdrawn in rear of the 
supports, generally joining the reserve, small de- 
tachments being assigned to the supports for 
patrolling at a distance. 

With efficient cavalry in front, the work of the 
infantry on the line of observation is reduced 
to a minimum. 

General instructions for the advance cavalry 
are given by the outpost commander, but details 
are left to the subordinate. 
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Instead of using outguards along the entire 
front of observation, part of this front may be 
covered by patrols only. These should be used 
to cover such sections of the front as can be 
crossed by the enemy only with difficulty and 
over which he is not likely to attempt a crossing 
after dark. 

In daylight much of the local patrolling may be 
dispensed with if the country can be seen from 
the posts of the sentinels. However, patrols 
should frequently be pushed well to the front 
unless the ground in that direction is exceptionally 
open. 

Patrols or sentinels must be the first troops 
which the enemy meets, and each body in rear 
must have time to prepare for the blow. These 
bodies cause as much delay as possible without 
sacrificing themselves, and gradually retire to the 
line where the outpost is to make its resistance. 

Patrols must be used to keep up connection be- 
tween the parts of the outpost except when, dur- 
ing daylight, certain fractions or groups are mu- 
tually visible. After dark this connection must 
be maintained throughout the outpost except 
where the larger subdivisions are provided with 
wire communication. 

In addition to ordinary outguards, the outpost 
commander may detail from the reserve one or 
more detached posts to cover roads or areas not 
in the general line assigned to the supports. 

In like manner the commander of the whole 
force may order detached posts to be sent from 
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the main body to cover important roads or locali- 
ties not included in the outpost line. 

The number and strength of the detached 
posts are reduced to the absolute needs of the 
situation. 

The outpost is posted as quickly as possible, so 
that the troops can the sooner obtain rest. Until 
the leading outpost troops are able to assume their 
duties, temporary protection, known as the march 
outpost, is furnished by the nearest available 
troops. 

The halt order of the commander, besides 
giving the necessary information and assigning 
camp sites to the parts of the command, details 
the troops to constitute the outpost, assigns a 
commander therefor, designates the general line 
to be occupied, and, when practicable, points out 
the position to be held in case of attack. 

The outpost commander, upon receipt of this 
order, should issue the outpost order with the 
least practicable delay. In large commands it 
may often be necessary to give the order from the 
map, but usually the outpost commander will have 
to make some preliminary reconnaissance, unless 
he has an accurate and detailed map. | 

The reserve is marched to its post by its com- 
mander, who then sends out such detachments as 
have been ordered and places the rest in camp or 
bivouac, over which at least one sentinel should 
be posted. Connection must be maintained with 


the main body, the supports, and near-by de- 
tached posts, 
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The supports march to their posts, using the 
necessary covering detachments when in advance 
of the march outpost. A support commander’s 
order should fully explain the situation to subor- 
dinates, or to the entire command, if it be small. 
It should detail the troops for the different out- 
guard and, when necessary, define the sector each 
is to cover. It should provide the necessary sen- 
tinels at the post of the support, the patrols to 
be sent therefrom, and should arrange for the 
necessary intrenching. Connection should be 
maintained with the adjoining supports and with 
the outguards furnished by the support. 

Each outguard is marched by its commander to 
its assigned station, and especially in the case of 
a picket, is covered by the necessary patrolling to 
prevent surprise. 

Having reached the position, the commander 
explains the situation to his men and establishes 
reliefs for each sentinel, and, if possible, for each 
patrol to be furnished. Besides these sentinels 
and patrols, a picket must have a sentinel at its 
post. 

The commander then posts the sentinels and 
points out to them the principal features, such as 
towns, roads, and streams, and gives their names. 
He gives the direction and location of the en- 
emy, if known, and of adjoining parts of the 
outpost. 

He gives to patrols the same information and 
the necessary orders as to their routes and the 
frequency with which the same shall be covered. 
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Each patrol should go over its route once before 
dark. 

Every picket should maintain connection by 
patrols with outguards on its right and left. Each 
commander will take precaution to conceal his 
outguard and will generally strengthen his posi- 
tion by intrenching. 

Evening and shortly before dawn are hours of 
special danger. The enemy may attack late in the 
day in order to establish himself on captured 
ground by intrenching during the night; or he 
may send forward troops under cover of dark- 
ness in order to make a strong attack at early 
dawn. Special precaution is therefore taken at 
those hours by holding the outpost in readiness, 
and by sending patrols in advance of the line of 
observation. Ifa new outpost is to be established 
in the morning, it should arrive at the outpost 
position at daybreak, thus doubling the outpost 
strength at that hour. 

An examining post is a small detachment, under 
the command of an officer or a noncommissioned 
officer, stationed at some convenient point to ex- 
amine strangers and to receive bearers of flags 
of truce brought in by the outguards or patrols. 


OrpeR oF Marcu 


The diagrams on pages 81 and 89 are intended. 
to illustrate the itinerary or time table of the 
march of a reenforced brigade preceded by a 
small body of advance cavalry. 
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The horizontal scale represents “time’—one 
hour equal to one inch, and one-tenth inch equal 
to six minutes. The vertical scale represents 
“distance,” and one inch is equal to two miles. 

The order of march is— 


Advance cavalry. 
Advance guard. 
Main body. 


The brigade is assumed to consist of three 
regiments of infantry, one squadron of cavalry, 
one battalion of field artillery, one battalion of 
engineers, one company signal troops, one ambu- 
lance company, and the regulation field trains, 
but no part of the division trains. The latter 
are assumed to be with the division to which this 
brigade belongs. For instance, this brigade may 
be simply marching on a road parallel to the re- 
mainder of its division. 

The advance cavalry consists of the whole 
squadron of cavalry, and a detachment of signal 
troops as one radio section on pack mules. 

The advance guard consists of one regiment of 
infantry, one company of engineers, a detach- 
ment of signal troops and is arranged as follows: 


Infantry point. 
(300 yards.) 


Advance party. 
One company less the point. 
(500 yards.) 
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Support. 

One battalion less one company. 
Detachment of engineers. 
Detachment of signal troops. 
(1,000 yards.) 


Reserve. 

One regiment less one battalion. 
One company engineers less detachment. 
Detachment of ambulance company. 
(One mile.) 


Main body. 
(Consisting of the remainder of the brigade.) 
One regiment of infantry, 
One battalion of field artillery. 
One regiment of infantry. 

One battalion of engineers less one company. 
One company signal troops less detachments. 
One ambulance company less detachment. 
Field trains. 

The lengths of columns in marching forma- 


tion with the usual arrangements for security and 
reconnaissance will be roughly: 


Advance cavalry, %4 mile. 
Infantry column, 5 1/3 miles. 
Advance guard alone, 1 2/3 miles. 


The rate of march of cavalry is taken at five 
miles per hour, of infantry and the accompany- 
ing artillery and mounted men at two miles per 
hour. These rates include the usual small halts 
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for rest of from five or ten minutes in each hour. 
Suppose that the advance cavalry is ordered to 
clear Kane Creek at 7 o’clock in the morning, 
to halt about one hour at Mason’s Farm for the 
purpose of setting up and testing by communica- 
tion with the rear of the infantry column their 
wireless apparatus, and to camp for the night at 
Watson’s Mill. Let us see what the diagram 
shows in regard to this body of troops. The 
steeply inclined line shows the rate of march, five 
miles per hour, the tail of the column crossed 
Kane Creek at 7 o’clock, and therefore, left 
camp, two miles to the rear, at twenty-four min- 
utes before seven or 6.36 a. m.; the cavalry 
column is about half a mile long, equal to six 
minutes in marching time, so the cavalry must 
start from camp at exactly 6.30 a. m. The 
kead of the cavalry column reaches Mason’s 
Farm at 8.30, halts for an hour and continues on 
to camp, where it arrives about II a. m. 

The infantry column follows immediately 
after the cavalry, but, marching at a slower rate, 
continually falls behind. The advance guard 
clears Kane Creek about 8.25 a.m. The tail of 
the main column does not get out of camp until 
about 9.15 a. m. 

The diagram shows the relative position of the 
several bodies at any hour. 

The advance guard reaches Moore’s shortly 
after 1.30 p. m. and goes into camp. The main 
body camps a little in rear at Roswell Cross 
Roads, but does not get there until 2:30 p. m. 
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Tue location and disposition of troops in the 
theater of operations before they come within 
striking distance of the enemy will be the result 
of the strategical combinations of the com- 
mander, and upon his skill will depend the favor- 
able or unfavorable disposition of his forces 
relative to those of the enemy. 

Rumania, in her campaign of the autumn of 
1916, apparently committed a serious strategical 
error in sweeping her armies into Transylvania, 
instead of going after the Bulgarian army on her 
southeastern frontier. She left there behind her 
the nucleus of a hostile force which grew in 
strength and efficiency, and which when Bul- 
garia declared war promptly struck in the Do- 
brudja under Mackensen’s command at the mo- 
ment when Rumania found the bulk of her 
available forces far across the Transylvanian 
border. Another Teutonic army under Von 
Falkenhayn was able, from its favorable position 
north of the Maros River, to press toward the 
passes of the Wallachian frontier and to ham- 
mer and drive the Rumanians from the front 
while Mackensen threatened their capital from 
the east and south. 
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Captain Forsyth-Major in a recent excellent 
volume on the Elements of Tactics says: 


Wars are not won by sweeping over the enemy’s 
country. The mere occupation of territory, the seizure 
of this or that position, the overrunning of provinces, 
may have a useful purpose, but these are not the de- 
cisive factors. 

What counts is the dispersion, disarmament, and 
capture of the enemy’s fighting force or its reduction 
to such a state that resisting power has gone out of it. 
The aim is a great and combined effort to encounter 
and destroy the fighting force of the enemy. 


Strategy having brought the opposing forces 
near enough for probable combat, the tactical for- 
mation of the troops on the field of battle, the 
use of weapons, and the employment of the com- 
bined arms, in short, the principles of combat, 
become matters of the highest importance. The 
principles laid down are based on experience. 

There are two general classes of combat, the 
offensive and the defensive. 

The defensive may make use of the purely 
passive defense or the temporary defense which 
contemplates the gaining of time and the as- 
sumption of the offensive at the first favorable 
opportunity. 

All experience emphasizes the fact that de- 
cisive success in combat can be obtained only by 
a vigorous offensive. 

Combat Principles: The following principles 
apply to both offensive and defensive combat: 

One of the first principles of modern war is 
that subordinate officers must act on their own 
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initiative if occasion arises without waiting for 
detailed orders, and they must therefore under- 
stand the general principles that guide the com- 
manders of armies. 

The full field power of an army cannot be 
exerted unless all its parts act in close combina- 
tion, and this cooperation is possible only if each 
arm understands the characteristics of the other 
arms, 

Fire superiority of both infantry and artillery 
is necessary to success, and if properly utilized 
and followed up will insure success. 

Unity of command is essential. The regiment 
united in combat has greater force and fighting 
power than have three separate battalions. A 
battalion acting as a unit is stronger than 
are four companies acting independently. All 
the troops assigned to the execution of a dis- 
tinct tactical task must be placed under one 
command. 

The task assigned any unit must not involve a 
complicated maneuver. Simple and direct plans 
and methods are productive of the best results in 
warfare. 

All the troops that are necessary to execute a 
definite task must be assigned to it from the be- 
ginning. Avoid putting troops into action in 
driblets. 

Detachments. during combat are justifiable 
only when the execution of the tasks assigned 
them contributes directly to success in the main 
battle or when they keep a force of the enemy 
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larger than themselves out of the main battle. 
When combat is imminent all troops must be 
called to the probable field of battle. A force is 
never so strong that it can needlessly dispense 
with the support of any of its parts during 
combat. 

Too many. troops must not, however, be com- 
mitted to the action in the early stages, no mat- 
ter what be the nature of the deployment or the 
extent of line held. Some reserves must be kept 
in hand. 

Use the reserve only when needed or when a 
favorable opportunity for its use presents itself. 
Keep some reserve as long as practicable, but 
every man that can be used to advantage 
must participate in the decisive stage of the 
combat. 

Flanks must be protected either by reserves, 
fortifications, or the terrain. 

Flank protection is the duty of the com- 
manders of all flank units down to the lowest, 
whether specifically enjoined in orders or not. 
This applies to units on both sides of gaps that 
may exist in the combat lines. 

Reconnaissance continues throughout the 
action. 

Use of the Combined Arms: The infantry is 
the principal and most important arm, which is 
charged with the main work on the field of battle 
and decides the final issue of combat. The rdle 
of the infantry, whether offensive or defensive, 
is the role of the entire force, and the utilization 
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of that arm gives the entire battle its character. 
The success of the infantry is essential to the 
success of the combined arms. 

The artillery is the close supporting arm of 
the infantry and its duties are inseparably con- 
nected with those of the infantry. Its targets 
are those units of the enemy which, from the in- 
fantry point of view, are most dangerous to its 
infantry or that hinder infantry success. The 
greater the difficulties of the infantry the more 
powerful must be the artillery support. 

In order to insure close cooperation of the 
artillery with the infantry in combat, the leader 
of each infantry unit to which artillery support 
has been assigned will, in both the attack and 
defense, make known to the artillery commander 
his plans and their expected development and 
will, throughout the action, keep the artillery 
representative accompanying him fully informed 
of the needs of the infantry in the matter of 
artillery support. 

The security of the artillery in combat must be 
provided for either by the distribution of the 
other arms or specifically in orders. But when 

such is not the case the necessary protection must 
be afforded by the nearest unit of infantry or 
cavalry whose mission will permit it to give such 
protection. 

Artillery may to a certain extent provide for 
its own security by means of machine guns car- 
ried on the limbers and operated by a detail of 
the cannoneers when occasion requires. 
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The cavalry, preceding contact of the opposing 
troops of the other arms, is engaged in recon- 
naissance of the enemy and of the terrain and 
in accomplishing such mission as may be as- 
signed it. During combat it directs its activities 
to the support of the other arms and particularly 
toward insuring the success of the infantry as 
soon as that arm is fully committed to action. 
It must not be given a task, nor voluntarily 
assume one, that will prevent its fullest coopera- 
tion with the other arms in the decisive action. 
The cavalry leader will be given wide initiative 
in the tactical employment of his command dur- 
ing the decisive combat. 

The cavalry of an army corps is divided into 
two classes, that attached to the infantry divi- 
sions and called divisional cavalry, and that 
forming a separate strategical unit called the 
cavalry division. 

The divisional cavalry is an auxiliary arm of 
the infantry division and is used as the division 
commander directs, either as independent cav- 
alry or as advance cavalry. 

The cavalry division is pushed, as independent 
cavalry, far to the front, often several days’ 
march in advance of the remainder of the army 
corps, to drive back the covering forces of the 
enemy and to gain accurate information of his 
dispositions, strength, and movements. This is 
the most valuable use of the cavalry division in 
the opening stages of a campaign. The use of 
the cavalry division as a screen is justified only 
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in exceptional cases, as it is seldom effective in 
absolutely preventing hostile reconnaissance. 
Better results can be obtained by using the cay- 
alry as a mass to engage and defeat the enemy’s 
cavalry. The troop leading of the cavalry divi- 
sion is prescribed in the drill regulations for 
that arm. 

An army corps commander may find it neces- 
sary to strengthen the independent cavalry of 
the army corps by the temporary assignment to 
it of all or part of the divisional cavalry. 

An army commander may combine two or 
more cavalry divisions under one leader. 

The engineer troops, when not engaged in 
the special duties of their arm, may be used as 
infantry, but only in exceptional cases, as part 
of the attacking line. On the offensive, when 
used as infantry they form part of the reserve, 
part of a holding force, or are used for flank 
protection. On the defensive, they may be used 
as infantry wherever the development of the 
action warrants such use. 

The duties of all other special troops or units 
that form part of the division are laid down in 
the different tactical manuals. 

Heavy Field Artillery: Experience in the pres- 
ent European War indicates the increased im- 
portance of heavy field artillery, both guns and 
howitzers. The long ranges of these heavy 
pieces and the destructive effects of their pro- 
jectiles have proved of the greatest importance 
and an increase in this type of artillery is certain 
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to be one of the important results of the war. 
The best combination seems to be batteries of 
low-power, small-caliber, rapid-fire field pieces 
reenforced by a considerable number of heavier 
howitzers and field guns for use in combating 
the ordinary field pieces of the enemy as well as 
his field intrenchments, and for long-range firing 
when necessary. 

Before the present war started most of our 
artillery officers believed that the heaviest field 
gun or howitzer which would be needed by an 
army was the 6-inch howitzer firing a 120-pound 
projectile, and in justice to them it must be 
stated that, with the exception of the German 
and Austrian armies, this belief was general. 
They believed also that the function of the heavy 
field guns of more than 6-inch caliber, which it 
was known Germany and Austria possessed, was 
to destroy field forts of steel and concrete, and 
that it would not be possible to transport either 
of these guns or the ammunition they required 
with the field armies. How wrong this assump- 
tion was is shown by the present war in which 
the Germans and Austrians have actually trans- 
ported with their field armies 11-inch howitzers, 
12-inch howitzers, 16-inch howitzers, and 17.7- 
inch howitzers and used them, not for the pur- 
pose of destroying works of steel and concrete, 
but for the purpose of destroying field fortifica- 
tions, supply depots in rear of the line, villages 
in which troops are quartered, wire entangle- 
ments and other obstacles. All reports now indi- 
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cate that the great successes obtained by the Ger- 
man and Austrian armies on the eastern front 
were due in no small measure to the use of these 
enormous field pieces, which must hereafter be 
considered as essential to success in war. 

The largest calibers are the most effective and 
have done the work in this war with high-ex- 
plosive shell. 

The large caliber mortars and howitzers with 
high-explosive shell are employed not only to 
reduce concrete forts, but also against field 
works and intrenchments of all kinds. 

The Germans had 42-cm. (16.5-inch) mortars, 
28-cm. (11.023-inch) Krupp siege howitzers, and 
21-cm. (8.4-inch) howitzers at the outbreak of 
war. These mortars and howitzers were em- 
ployed in the reduction of the Belgian forti- 
fications. 

The 42-cm. (16.5-inch) mortars are trans- 
ported by rail, and spur tracks are run directly 
to the edge of the pits in which they are em- 
placed. It is probable that a derrick car is used 
to mount the parts of the carriage and the mortar 
and also to handle the shell, which weighs about 
2,000 pounds. 

The limited mobility of heavy field artillery 
renders its use inadvisable in any position from 
which the conditions of combat may require its 
hasty withdrawal. For that reason it has no 
place in an advance guard; in an outpost, unless 
occupying a position in which the action is to be 
fought to a decision; in advanced positions or 
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posts; in the rencontre; or in delaying actions, 
unless its loss is justifiable. 

On the offensive, heavy field artillery finds its 
function in firing upon supporting points in the 
hostile line; upon covered positions occupied by 
large bodies of the enemy, particularly his re- 
serves ; in the destruction of material objects, as 
buildings, bridges, etc.; and, in general, against 
a position that has been deliberately taken up and 
strengthened by the enemy, including the destruc- 
tion of wire entanglements, parapets, and 
shelters. 

On the defensive, heavy field artillery finds its 
use in compelling the deployment of the enemy’s 
columns at long distances from the defensive 
line, against any large formed bodies of the 
enemy, and against those parts of his matériel or 
material objects within his lines that offer an 
important target. 

Due to its long range, it is profitably used in 
both offensive and defensive combat in restrict- 
ing the field of activity of the enemy’s shorter 
range artillery, and this is a most important 
function. It can be used to advantage also in 
the destruction of the enemy’s field artillery 
matériel. 

The use of the heavier types of field artillery 
presupposes an offensive, where reconnaissance 
of the enemy’s position has been thorough and 
where the attack has been carefully planned; or 
a defensive, where there has been time to select 
and strengthen a position deliberately. Until 
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the use of the heavier field artillery under the 
conditions given can be clearly foreseen, its po- . 
sition is well to the rear of all the combatant 
units. 

Keeping in mind the peculiar conditions in the 
present theater of operations of western Europe, 
we may indicate the following tendencies in the 
use of field artillery: A greater expenditure of 
shrapnel in proportion to shell; longer ranges; 
the recognition of the necessity for perfect co- 
ordination between infantry and field artillery, 
and the adoption of methods of training and in- 
struction in time of peace with this end in view; 
concealment of batteries from aerial observa- 
tion; more general use than before of indirect 
fire and masking of batteries behind crests (al- 
though this principle was clearly recognized be- 
fore the European War); close cooperation 
between airplanes and artillery; use of advanced 
observers, even in the infantry trenches, with 
consequent necessity for greater perfection in 
the systems of communication. 

Aircraft in Combat: Aircraft as now devel- 
oped are of four classes: First, high-speed scout- 
ing machines; second, heavy battle -machines; 
third, reconnaissance airplanes, used also for con- 
trol of artillery fire; fourth, dirigibles. In gen- 
eral the first three work in cooperation. That is, 
first the speed machines reconnoiter to the front; 
they are followed by the battle machines, which 
in their turn clear the way for the reconnaissance 
airplanes; those assigned to the artillery stay 
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right with their guns. Fortresses and harbor- 
defense works and naval formations require spe- 
cial organizations of airplanes, some or all of 
which may be operated from the water. The 
organization, kind, and number of the machines 
and personnel required for this particular serv- 
ice depend on the special locality and mission 
of whatever formation the aircraft are to be 
attached to. 

The use of airplanes is gradually being devel- 
oped from experience in the European War. 
Organization has been found to be one of the 
most important considerations; in general the 
organization has been into squadrons. The 
squadron is a tactical and administrative unit. 
It has a personnel consisting of pilots, observers, 
bomb droppers, mechanicians, chauffeurs, and 
drivers. Flying personnel has to be developed 
in the military service. Unlike chauffeurs, for 
instance, there are few in the civil population 
who can be drawn on. The few who fly are 
demonstrators, exhibition flyers, or sportsmen, 
They are limited in number and scarcely a mili- 
tary asset. In France the squadrons usually have 
six machines and two spares. They have the 
same organization of depots of resupply that 
other units of the armies possess. The squadrons 
usually consist of complete units of one kind of 
machine ; that is, speed, reconnaissance, or fight- 
ing. These squadrons are usually assigned to 
an army, or more if the machines and personnel 
are available. 
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In general an airplane requires for its opera- 
tion a personnel of one pilot, one observer, and 
two enlisted men, mechanicians, chauffeurs, etc. 

In England twelve machines of different 
classes are assigned to a squadron. 

Aircraft and Artillery: Airplanes are now an 
indispensable adjunct to artillery. Due to the 
concealment practiced in the emplacement of field 
artillery, it is impossible to determine the loca- 
tion of a position from the ground and very 
difficult from overhead. The duties of airplanes 
attached to the artillery are: 

1. General reconnaissance ; 

2. To discover batteries of the enemy ; 

3. To test the concealment of their own guns; 

4. To observe and direct the artillery fire on 
the enemy’s batteries and trenches. 

Communication is provided by means of visual 
signals or by radiotelegraphy. 

Artillery insufficiently provided with airplanes 
is seriously at a disadvantage in comparison with 
an enemy who is well provided. 

Observation captive balloons are also em- 
ployed for the service of the artillery, 

Officers who conduct the fire of guns are well 
up in the trenches, connected with their guns or 
batteries by telephone wires, which are usually 
run along the walls of the communication 
trenches and held in place by staples. In addi- 
tion to the observation posts in the advance 
trenches there is another method employed dur- 
ing the day; it is the Drachen, or sausage-shaped 
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captive baMoon which is sent up at daylight and 
remains all day until dark, at altitudes varying 
from four to eight hundred yards, and far 
enough in rear of the lines to escape artillery fire, 
if directed against it. The observer in this bal- 
loon is equipped with telephonic communication 
and powerful glasses. 

For this important artillery service among 
other reasons, attempts to gain “control of the 
air” are made by belligerents at the beginning of 
hostilities. This effort takes the form of offen- 
sive action by airplane against airplane. For 
this purpose machines known as “speed scouts” 
and “battle airplanes” have been developed. All 
the great European nations are now equipped 
with them. The only way in which enemy air- 
planes can be effectively dealt with is by air- 
planes, because they are difficult targets for gun 
fire from the ground. To gain control of the air 
a great preponderance in number and efficiency 
of aircraft is necessary. So far in the European 
War, unless one side had a greatly preponderat- 
ing number and quality of airplanes, they have 
been unable to obtain and keep control of the air. 

For bomb attacks on any locality these ma- 
chines are sent in flotillas of from thirty to sixty 
machines, each of which is provided with from 
five to ten bombs. They go to the locality and 
circle over it, dropping their projectiles. Against 
railways, roads, bridges, and hostile parks of vari- 
ous kinds, this method of attack has given con- 
siderable success. 
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Antiaircraft Artillery: The function of anti- 
aircraft guns is to destroy the airplanes or air- 
ships or to prevent them from flying low enough 
to make reconnaissance. At the beginning of 
the war aviators felt safe at an altitude of 8,000 
feet; now they are in danger at 10,000, and 
this greater height makes reconnaissance more 
difficult. 

The antiaircraft gun must be quick firing, 
of high velocity, adapted for rapid loading at 
high elevations, easy to sight and fire. The 
method of fire must be by “trial and error.” For 
defense against airplanes making tactical recon- 
naissance within the fighting areas a percussion 
shell of 11%4 to 2 pounds weight, containing a 
day tracer if practicable, has been found to give 
the best service. For airplanes engaged on stra- 
tegical reconnaissance in rear of the lines the 
same kind of gun is suitable, but a heavier gun 
firing shrapnel, with arrangements for more 
careful and accurate firing and for the observa- 
tion of fire, may be used. These guns should be 
on more or less mobile mounts depending on the 
service expected of them. 

For defense against bomb-dropping: raids on 
depots, docks, bases, etc., the antiaircraft guns 
should be on fixed mountings with all practicable 
devices for accurate observed fire. Separate 
guns for airships and airplanes should be pro- 
vided, a larger gun about 3-inch caliber being re- 
quired for dirigibles like the Zeppelins. High- 
explosive shell with the most sensitive fuzes 
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should be used as long as friendly objects are not 
endangered by them. 

Machine Guns: Prior to the invasion of 
France it was generally held that the machine 
gun was a weapon of opportunity and its use 
would be confined almost entirely to the defen- 
sive. It was believed also too valuable and too 
few in number to be risked unduly, and the Eng- 
lish soldiers, especially, were instructed not to 
risk their machine guns but to retire when in 
danger of being cut off. 

In this, as in other matters of organization, the 
Germans were in advance of the world. Their 
machine guns were largely those of the water- 
cooled type. Nevertheless they carried them with 
the leading troops in advance and used them on 
the firing line in open attacks. They employed 
their machine guns as they did their artillery and 
their personnel, the theory being that, where suc- 
cess was necessary to accomplish the mission, 
there could be no sacrifice in men and material 
too great. Both on the advance and retreat from 
the Marne machine guns vied with artillery in 
being the first to engage and the last to leave 
the field. 

Those who have taken part in the trench war- 
fare in Europe appear, many of them, to have lost 
sense of proportion. There was recently (March, 
1917) a statement from a very able English offi- 
cer that the small arms rifle was an obsolete 
weapon and that hereafter infantry troops would 
be armed with machine guns, hand grenades and 
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spears. It was evident that he had forgotten 
that maneuvering in the open field was certain 
to be characteristic of the opening of all wars as 
well as the closing of those wars fought to the 
finish. Undoubtedly the number of machine guns 
will increase and no infantry company will be 
without them; ammunition service is the limiting 
element. It is probable that the machine guns 
generally will be grouped in an organization under 
the immediate direction of the generals of divi- 
sion. This will enable them to throw a prepon- 
derating fire effect on any part of the line in an 
attack and to reenforce effectively any portion of 
the line seriously threatened in the defense. The 
machine guns will probably be organized so as 
to permit the detachment of tactical units, of a 
size proportionate, for service with independent 
brigades and regiments acting alone. 

Frontage of Units in Combat, Maneuver Cam- 
paigns: Depth in formation for combat, rather 
then extension of front, is all important in the 
initial deployment, even where the position and 
the strength of the enemy have been fully devel- 
oped. Sufficient depth makes available means to 
meet the contingencies of combat and the unfore- 
seen developments in the situation as they arise. 
Troops once deployed and committed to action 
are no longer available to enable the leader to 
exercise a constant influence over the course of 
the entire combat. The progress of the combat 
will call for an extension of the front occupied 
in the initial deployment that cannot be foreseen. 
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Troops must be held available for the purpose of 
such extension. For that reason some reserves 
must be held to the last, but when the decisive 
moment arises every man that can be used to 
advantage must be put into the action. 

Frontages for deployment are based upon the 
-infantry strength of the division and higher units. 
Artillery has no place in the front line of the 
initial deployment and, at the time such deploy- 
ment is made, the place of the cavalry is out in 
front of the line or in contact with the enemy on 
the flanks. The infantry strength alone, there- 
fore, is considered in fixing the frontages for the 
initial deployment. 

The frontages occupied by the different battle 
units are not in proportion to the number of their 
component units. The duration of the combat 
and the needs for the security of the flanks in- 
crease with the size of the force employed. Each 
higher leader must keep out a reserve. A division, 
therefore, makes its initial deployment on a front 
only twice that justified for the brigade, and a 
field army of three divisions, when one division is 
held as a reserve, is assigned for deployment a 
front twice that of the division. 

A unit whose flanks are secured by other troops 
or by impassable obstacles, or one that occupies a 
position naturally strong, or made so by adequate 
preparation, may be given a frontage limited only 
by the requirement of fire efficiency throughout 
the combat. The same is true of reserves de- 
ployed to bring about a decision already prepared 
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by other troops. A force whose flanks are ex- 
posed must protect them by a maximum distri- 
bution in depth. 

Frontages of units in forces no larger than a 
brigade are prescribed in the drill regulations for 
the different arms, and the principles upon which 
the frontages given are based apply when such 
units are part of a larger force than a brigade. 

Our Infantry Drill Regulations allow 800 
yards for a regiment of 1,500 men forming part 
of a line of defense. 

With the new organization of 1,793 rifles per 
regiment, the same disposition would cover about 
goo yards of frontage. 

The above figures, which show a density of 
practically two rifles per yard, are theoretical and 
are based on a uniform field of attack. Ordi- 
narily the ground over which the attacker must 
advance is broken and varied along the entire 
front; in some places natural obstacles make ap- 
proach impossible, at others approach to close 
range, 600 yards, can be made with little loss; at 
still others the attacker will be under the de- 
fender’s rifle fire from extreme range. 

Recent wars furnish characteristic illustrations 
in this line. The official reports of the Man- 
churian war indicates, for instance, that in con- 
cealed marches in growing grain the infantry 
could advance to within 400 meters of the enemy 
without firing, but when the crops were cut fire 
was opened on both sides at a great distance. 
During the attack of the Third Division at Nank- 
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vantoun fire was opened at 1,200 meters; at sev- 
eral other engagements extreme ranges of 1,000 
and 1,200 meters are reported. 

It is evident that the assailant opened fire only 
after having been forced to do so by the 
defenders. 

In other cases it happened on the contrary 
that the defense reserved his: fire until the enemy 
came within short range in order to produce a 
sudden and unexpected effect at 500 or 600 
meters, This fire was so effective that attacks 
made, starting from cover and by as many as six 
successive lines, were repulsed. 

It is noted that defenders are apt to fire too 
high at ranges less than 500 meters. 

Divisions and Army Corps: A division, when 
operating against an enemy of nearly equal train- 
ing and morale, and on open and unprepared 
ground, cannot make its initial deployment on a 
front greater than two to three miles and, at the 
same time, have the capacity to hold its position 
strongly throughout the action. In the same way 
a field army of three divisions would be limited 
in its initial deployment to the frontage of five to 
seven miles. Where, for uncontrollable reasons, 
deployment over a more extended front is neces- 
sary, strong reserves are the only means avail- 
able to meet the dangers incident to such over- 
extension. 

The normal arrangement of a division forced 
to take up a defensive position in maneuver cam- 
paign would be one brigade in the general reserve 
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and one regiment from each of the other two 
brigades in the reserve of its brigade section. 
Out of the nine regiments of the division only 
four therefore will be on the firing line. The 
frontage guarded by each of these four regiments 
will be normally about 1,800 yards, or for the 
division about 7,200 yards, a little over four 
miles. . 

There are 16,176 infantry rifles in a division. 
The density therefore in what has been designated 
above as the normal or average distribution would 
be 2% infantrymen per yard, or 3,960 per mile. 
Counting all the combatants in a division, namely 
about 25,000, the density would be nearly 3% 
men per yard or 6,160 per mile. 

At the battle of Mons in August, 1914, the 
British force of 70,000 was holding a line twenty- 
five miles long—less than 3,000 per mile; and 
later at Ypres in October, one British division of 
12,000 men is reported as holding a line of eight 
miles against three German corps. This goes to 
show that the distribution and the length of line 
held is not regulated by rule, but by the work 
devolving on the command. 

In the trenches now held by the Germans on 
their western front, one of our military observers 
reports that a section of the line 1,000 meters 
long was held by a regiment of 3,000 men, with 
one battalion and ten machine guns in the trenches 
and two battalions in reserve. Two companies 
were assigned to the actual trenches, one-third 
constantly on duty therein and the other two- 
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thirds at work or resting just behind the crest of 
the ridge in huts built by themselves from logs 
out of the adjoining forest. 

The judgment of the commander will deter- 
mine the strength required in each of the larger 
sections of the line, increasing the density in some 
places and diminishing it in others until a fair 
balance is reached. 

Every defensive line, whether encircling some 
position or fully extended along the front of an 
army, should, as a rule, be divided into independ- 
ent sections each of a size suited to the command 
by one man. In this way tactical units, with their 
supports, reserves, and supply units, may be kept 
together, affording not only better control, but 
making easier the task of supply and adminis- 
tration. 

In the line of supporting points with their 
flanking trenches we may expect to find a certain 
section occupied by a battalion. Of this unit one 
or two companies may form the supports, and of 
the remaining two companies one-half, perhaps, 
will be assigned to actual duty in the trenches 
and patrol duty or duty at listening posts in 
front, the remainder being held in a concealed 
place in rear. When an attack is imminent the 
front line should be strengthened by the latter 
and when the attack is delivered the supports 
should also be in the firing trenches if the sit- 
uation permits. 

Intrenchments: On the defensive the artificial 
strengthening of the position taken up is limited 
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only by the time and the facilities available. On 
the offensive intrenchments are used on all lines 
that are to be held for any length of time. Troops 
advancing to the attack must understand that 
once the assault is initiated the best protection 
against losses is afforded by an uninterrupted and 
vigorous advance toward the enemy’s position, 
and by the use of such natural cover as the 
ground offers. In the attack intrenchments will 
be used only: when further advance is for 
some time impossible, and to hold ground already 
gained. 

Post of the Leader: On the march when there 
is a probability of contact with the enemy, the 
leader of each column is at the front, usually well 
forward with the advance guard. During action, 
in forces no larger than a brigade, the leader 
places himself far enough to the front to direct 
personally the movements of his command. In 
divisions, it will, at times, be possible to find a 
point of observation from which the division com- 
mander can supervise the course of the action or, 
at least, overlook the most important part of the 
field assigned to his division. In forces not larger 
than a division, the post of the leader during 
combat is usually near the position of the reserve. 
In forces larger than the division, and in the divi- 
sion where the terrain does not permit of personal 
observation, it is best for the leader, during the 
action, to be well in rear, removed as far as pos- 
sible from the sights and sounds of the battle 
field, in order that his decisions may not be un- 
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duly influenced by local conditions. In this case 
communication with all parts of the battle field 
must be direct, rapid, and continuous. 

Reserves: The preponderating influence of 
rifle and machine gun fire in deciding an action 
seems to call for the deployment in the early 
stages of all the troops that can be used on the 
firing line. But rifle fire, even with the maximum 
possible support of artillery fire, will not alone 
force a favorable decision. Infantry, properly 
trained and properly led, cannot be driven from 
position by fire action alone. For that purpose an 
assault actually delivered, or one that shows a 
determination to close with the enemy, is neces- 
sary. The firing line prepares the way for this 
assault, but is not in itself sufficient for its com- 
pletion. Fresh troops must be at hand to give the 
firing line the impetus necessary to drive it for- 
ward, and fresh troops must be at hand actually 
to penetrate the enemy’s position, to fill in gaps 
that develop in the line, to cover the reorganiza- 
tion of troops disorganized in the assault, and to 
meet the counterattacks. On the defensive, 
troops must be at hand to meet the play of the 
opponent who holds the initiative. In both offen- 
sive and defensive combat, flanks that are vul- 
nerable must be secured. For all such purposes 
some troops must be kept out of the firing line 
until the very last stages of the action. Reserves 
are thus a necessity and they must be strong 
enough to answer the demands made upon them 
during the entire combat. 
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The reserve is the leader’s weapon, which, on 
the offensive, enables him to shape the course of 
the action and to force a decision. On the de- 
fensive, it enables him to meet the developments 
of the action as they arise. Adequate reserves 
must be held for the crisis of combat, but all 
troops will find a field for activity before or at the 
close of the battle. 

The location of the regimental and brigade re- 
serves will depend largely on the topography, the 
amount of cover, and ease of communication. 
They would, in the general case, be placed re- 
spectively at not more than 1,000 and 2,000 yards 
behind the firing line. 

The knowledge of the situation that the leader 
possesses must guide him in fixing the strength 
of the reserves. On the offensive one-fourth to 
one-third of the entire force is held out at first 
as a reserve in all units down to and including the 
regiment. In the passive defense, after the re- 
quirements of the firing line are fully provided 
for, the governing consideration in fixing the 
strength of the reserve is the vulnerability of the 
flanks. Where the flanks are secured by other 
means, a reserve as low as one-eighth of the en- 
tire force may suffice. In the defense seeking an 
opportunity to attack, the change from the de- 
fensive to the offensive, together with the re- 
quirements of flank protection, requires strong 
reserves. Here it may be necessary to hold out 
at first, for this purpose, as much as two-thirds of 
the entire force. 
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In an attack involving forces of the size of a 
division, or larger, the brigade reserves protect 
the flanks of the attacking lines, support such 
lines if they be repulsed, meet counterattacks, 
secure the captured position, thus giving the dis- 
ordered attacking lines time to reform, and ini- 
tiate the pursuit of the retreating enemy. In the 
brigade on the outer flank of an enveloping move- 
ment the reserve may be used at the last to ex- 
tend the line. In the defense, the brigade reserve 
is used to protect the flanks of its firing lines, to 
support such lines if driven back, to make local 
counterattacks, and to cover the retreat of its 
firing lines, if the latter be compelled to withdraw 
from action. 

In divisions, the division reserve is used to 
meet enveloping or turning movements; to make 
an enveloping movement where the situation of 
the division permits; to fill in gaps that may de- 
velop between its own divisions and others on its 
flanks during the course of the action; and to 
make counterattacks. A decisive engagement 
will call for the use of all or nearly all of the re- 
serves before a decision is reached, but if any part 
of the reserve remains in hand when a retreat 
becomes necessary, it will be used to cover the 
withdrawal from action and reformation of the 
deployed lines. 

In army corps the general reserve may be 
smaller proportionally than in the division acting 
alone. Its function is not to reinforce divisions 
in action, or to be used piecemeal in any part of 
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the field. It finds its best use as a mass of ma- 
neuver to envelop or turn the enemy’s position, to 
meet similar moves on his part, or to change the 
character of the action, as from defensive to 
offensive. 

Artillery that can find active employment any- 
where in an action is out of place as a reserve. 
When the unit of which it forms a part is held 
as a reserve, it remains a component part of such 
reserve unless detached for active use in some 
parts of the field under the orders or directions 
of the superior leader. 

The value of cavalry as a reserve lies mainly 
in its mobility. The cavalry division gives the 
leader of the field army a valuable and powerful 
weapon with which to meet any crisis in combat 
which demands the employment of troops pos- 
sessing the highest mobility. But to rely wholly 
upon cavalry for a reserve is to restrict the 
sphere of activity of that arm. Reserves other 
than those composed of cavalry must be pro- 
vided for. 

The position of the general reserve should be 
such as to enable it to respond best to the most 
probable demands to be made upon it. The actual 
location will be determined by the Situation as 
estimated by the commander as well as by the 
available roads, natural cover, suitable camping 
places, etc. No definite rule can be given as to 
its distance behind the line, but it may be said 
that suitable locations for the general reserve of 
a division occupying a defensive position would 
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usually be sought between the limits of from 
one and a half to three miles behind the front 
line. 

Plan of Action: Upon the information of the 
enemy and of the terrain obtained by reconnais- 
sance and, as far as time will permit, upon the 
study of the terrain in the field of probable opera- 
tions made by the leader, the plan of action is 
based. 

After contact is gained the decision will 
be to attack, to take up a defensive position, to 
withdraw, or to change the direction of march. 
The offensive must be the rule, to be departed 
from only for uncontrollable reasons. 

The following factors must be considered in 
arriving at the decision: The mission, relative 
numerical strength of the opposing force, relative 
efficiency of the troops on both sides, the terrain, 
and the probable results of victory or defeat. 
In doubtful cases aggressiveness and initiative 
will usually win. To take up a defensive position, 
to withdraw, or to change the direction of march 
so as to avoid contact with the enemy may be a 
conservative or prudent course to follow in doubt- 
ful cases, but such a course will not bring victory 
nor shorten the campaign. The mission of an 
army in war is to win battles. Every step taken 
must be with that end in view. 

Combat Orders: The initial combat orders of 
the division and of all units higher than the divi- 
sion are almost invariably written. Troops may 
be put in motion in the desired direction, espe- 
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cially in a rencontre engagement, by fragmentary 
or verbal orders, but such orders must be followed 
as soon as possible by written orders. After the 
action has begun the greater number of the orders 
given by the higher commanders will be frag- 
mentary and verbal. In units higher than the 
regiment all such orders will, as far as practicable, 
be written out by a staff officer at the time they 
are issued, and a copy thereof be given the offi- 
cer charged with the execution of the order, if 
possible at the time the order is delivered, other- 
wise as soon thereafter as it is possible to 
furnish it. 

‘Troops deployed and under fire can change 
front only at the risk of incurring heavy losses. 
When they are once committed to any line of 
action, change to another is costly both in men 
and morale. It is impossible for the higher troop 
leaders to directly influence the course of an ac- 
tion once begun in any way except through the 
use of such reserves as may be at hand. Modern 
fire effect will not permit the higher leaders to 
change abruptly the course of action of troops 
already engaged by the mere sending of orders, 
verbal or written, to the commanders of such 
troops. 

These principles must be borne in mind in 
issuing combat orders. 

Combat orders are the expression of a fixed 
decision and must definitely state the end in view, 
such as “To attack,” or “To take up and defend” 
a position. Vague or ambiguous orders indicate 
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vacillation and the absence of any definite deci- 
sion on the part of the officer responsible for 
them. Troops have a right to be told, in terms 
that are direct and unmistakable, exactly what 
it is their leader wants them to do. 

Development and Deployment for Action: In 
armies, the objectives assigned to each army corps 
are necessarily of a general character and are 
determined some time, often several days, pre- 
ceding probable combat. The objective deter- 
mines the route of march for the army corps and 
the manner in which such march is conducted. 
The object is to place the army corps in pre- 
paratory positions from which development for 
action can be best accomplished and the divi- 
sions moved most expeditiously to their allotted 
tasks. 

In the theater of possible operations, forces 
larger than a division will march in more than 
one column unless the only routes available are 
such as would place the different columns outside 
of supporting distance of each other. Divisions 
are within supporting distance of each other 
when not more than a day’s practicable march 
apart, and when the intervals between the heads 
of the different columns are such as will not per- 
mit the enemy to interpose his force between 
them. In army corps the intervals between the 
divisions in march must be such as will permit 
simultaneous development and deployment for 
action, without crowding the troops or unduly 
extending the line. 
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When an encounter with the enemy is probable, 
every available means will be taken to gain in- 
formation and to lessen beforehand the time that 
will be required in the deployment for action. 
Single route columns of such length that the rear 
elements are out of supporting distance of those 
in the lead, must be shortened by an extension 
of front, as far as security and the terrain will 
permit. 

This extension is secured by breaking the 
single column into two or more parallel col- 
umns, rather than by an extension of the front 
of such units, as for instance, marching in col- 
umns of platoons—a difficult and fatiguing 
method of march. As the enemy draws nearer 
and combat becomes imminent, these columns 
are again broken up into smaller parallel columns, 
until the final development is such as to insure 
rapid deployment and still retain sufficient depth 
in formation to enable the leader to meet the 
after requirements of the situation. 

The Rencontre: In the rencontre, where there 
is no surprise, success depends mainly upon effi- 
cient troop leading. To well-trained and well-led 
troops the attack in the rencontre is natural, and 
presents fewer difficulties than under any other 
condition of warfare. Quick decision on the part 
of the leader is possible, if he has thought out 
beforehand and keeps constantly in mind what 
he will do when the enemy is encountered. On 
the march he must take care to change the details 
of his mental plan to fit the changing conditions 
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of terrain. This principle applies to all leaders, 
from the superior commander down to the com- 
mander of the advance party on the march or of 
the outguards when in camp. 

The Attack: In combat, where the force in- 
volved is as large as or larger than a division, a 
simultaneous effective advance against the entire 
hostile front is out of the question. Modern bat- 
tles are made up of a number of local combats, 
where success or failure in any one instance may 
decide the issue of the entire battle. Fronts oc- 
cupied by army corps are but seldom continuous, 
even in comparatively flat and open country. 
Some parts of the line will be held much more 
strongly than others, and the natural defensive 
features of portions of the front may render part 
of the line naturally impregnable. 

It is necessary, therefore, to select in the ene- 
my’s position limited sections, against which the 
decisive attacks will be made; but to insure suc- 
cess, the attention of the enemy must be held 
along his entire front. The attack thus develops 
into two parts; one whose task it is to actually 
assault the hostile position at selected points, if 
assault be necessary to drive the enemy out; the 
other whose task it is to threaten or to actually 
attack all other parts of the enemy’s line, in order 
to hold the hostile troops to their position and to 
prevent the strengthening of the points to be 
assaulted. 

As fire superiority is the first and most im- 
portant requisite to success, it must be obtained 
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at the start and maintained throughout the action. 
Fire superiority depends mainly upon the volume 
of the fire. A frontal attack alone against the 
hostile position may give no opportunity to obtain 
a greater volume of fire than that of the enemy, 
unless the latter’s lines be unduly extended. 
Where that condition exists, a combination of a 
frontal with a flank attack promises the best re- 
sults. The enemy is attacked in front by part of 
the force, while the remainder is directed against 
one of his flanks with a view to enveloping it. 
A successful envelopment of both flanks of the 
enemy, simultaneously with the frontal attack, is 
made possible only by a decided numerical supe- 
riority on the wart of the attack. An attempt 
to envelop or co attack both hostile flanks, with- 
out an attack in front, entails a dispersion of 
force so rarely justifiable as to deserve no con- 
sideration. 

In armies and in large army corps only the 
direct attack is practicable as a whole. But in 
the local combats of the smailer units into which 
the entire action is divided envelopment is usually 
practicable. ; 

The terms “frontal” and “enveloping” attacks 
have no significance so far as the ultimate relative 
positions of the contending forces are concerned. 
Unless the enemy blunders or is decidedly nu- 
merically inferior, the enveloping attack finally 
becomes a frontal attack, so far as the brigade 
and smaller units involved are concerned. It 
must be expected, therefore, that all attacks, no 
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matter how initiated, will ultimately be made in a 
direction normal to the position of the troops 
opposing them. 

Selection of Enemy's Flank to Envelop or 
Turn: In the selection of the flank of the enemy 
against which to direct the enveloping or the 
turning movement, the governing considerations 
are both tactical and strategical. Tactical con- 
siderations point to the selection of that flank of 
the enemy which is weakest in position or in 
troops, gives ease in approach, affords cover to 
the enveloping or the turning movement, and 
where the defeat of the enemy will prove most 
disastrous to him. Strategical considerations 
direct the attack toward that flank of the enemy 
where, if successful, it will drive him away from 
his line of retreat and cut him off from his near- 
est supporting troops or the possibility of reen- 
forcements. The possibility of defeat and the 
resultant position of the attacking troops must 
also be considered. Where tactical and strategi- 
cal considerations conflict, tactical considerations 
must govern. The gaining of the decision in 
combat is of primary importance. 

The Enveloping Attack: The advantages of 
envelopment lie mainly in the longer concentric 
line employed, which gives a greater volume of 
fire, or a fire that is converging upon the enemy’s 
position, and which may enfilade part of the 
enemy’s line when he is compelled to form a new 
front or to refuse a flank of the old to meet the 
enveloping attack. 
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Turning Movement: In forces larger than a 
division turning movements may be used in con- 
junction with a frontal or a frontal and envelop- 
ing attack. As a turning movement ‘separates 
the entire force into two parts, each for a time 
outside of the immediate supporting distance of 
the other, both the holding and the turning force 
should be made up of all arms, and each force 
should be strong enough to maintain itself in 
position without calling upon the other for sup- 
port. The turning movement is justifiable only 
‘when it can be made in such a manner as to per- 
mit of dividing the entire force, without giving 
the enemy a favorable opportunity to defeat the 
separated parts in detail. 

A careful distinction should be made between 
a turning movement in which a division of force 
occurs and an enveloping attack in which the 
parts keep within supporting distance of each 
other. 

The Assault: If the hostile lines are held by 
good infantry, properly led, and supported by 
good artillery, fire action alone will not bring 
about a decision. For this purpose the assault 
will be necessary. 

In large forces assaults are local and not gen- 
eral. Combined assaults in forces larger than 
a division are not practicable, nor cat the assaults 
of several divisions along an extended front be 
coordinated in time. Each battle unit to which 
has been assigned a distinctive mission must time 
its assault according to conditions in its own part 
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of the field, but other units must keep the enemy 
in their front so occupied that he cannot concen- 
trate a heavy force to meet the assault or to 
make a counterattack, 

While the plan of the superior leader under 
which the first deployment for action takes place 
may have in view, in a general way, an assault of 
certain portions of the hostile lines in the attack 
of an enemy in position, or the forcing back of a 
portion of the enemy’s line in the rencontre, the 
point of the assault cannot be definitely fixed 
until the attack is well developed. For that rea- 
son the different parts into which the attack is 
divided must be so handled and the reserves 
must be so placed, that any portion of the line 
may be pushed to the assault when the proper 
time comes. 


Selection of Objectiwe: When the time for 
the assault arrives, all the firing lines will have 
advanced far enough toward the enemy to dis- 
close the weak and the strong points of his lines. 
The selection of the objective of the assault and 
the time for launching it rest preferably with 
the superior leader in that part of the field, but 
conditions may arise which justify subordinate 
commanders in moving to the assault, or the 
impulse for the assault may emanate from the 
troops engaged and not be the result of orders. 
In the absence of orders, subordinate command- 
ers are not justified in pushing to the assault, no 
matter how promising conditions in their front 
may be, if there are not reserves available in 
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their part of the field to insure success, or if suc- 
cess would in any way interfere with the general 
plan. 

Support by Fire: As soon as the decision to 
assault is made, all the fire that can be brought 
to bear by artillery, machine guns, fire of posi- 
tion, and from other parts of the firing line will 
be directed upon that part of the enemy’s lines 
selected for assault. The artillery must support 
this assault to the end, regardless of the losses 
it may sustain, and must continue its fire up to 
the moment of the charge, even at the risk of 
some of its projectiles striking among its own 
infantry. 


The Pursuit: Only by means of an energetic 
pursuit of the beaten enemy can the full fruits of 
victory and decisive results therefrom be ob- 
tained. It is not the mere defeat of the enemy’s 
army, but its destruction, that ends the campaign. 
The task of the victorious army is less than half 
performed when it remains satisfied with the 
mere possession of the battle field. Pursuit must 
immediately follow victory, and every effort be 
made to continue contact with the enemy, day 
and night, up to the absolute limit of physical 
endurance of the troops. 

Minimizing Failure: Though a commander 
should never lessen the confidence of his troops 
by permitting it to become known among them 
that he himself has any doubt of success, never- 
theless if he be fitted to conduct any large opera- 
tions, the commander will have ever present in 
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his mind the possibility of disaster and distinct 
plans for minimizing the results of failure. He 
will necessarily be forced to take into his confi- 
dence some of his officers, and much of his 
ability to command will be demonstrated by his 
selection of these. Where a rapid advance to- 
ward any special objective is being made the 
commander should know at every stage of the 
march exactly to which position he proposes to 
fall back in event of the failure of his mission. 
He should know which of his officers is to take 
command of the troops covering the retirement, 
and what troops these shall be. As a general 
rule the reserves for the day will be the troops 
selected to cover the retirement, but this is only 
a general rule. 

Frequently troops which have been most suc- 
cessful in the action can be best trusted to per- 
form this duty. As a general thing it is better 
to have tired veterans than fresh raw troops for 
the difficult work of holding back an enemy 
flushed with victory. 

A retreat to a previously prepared position or 
to a position previously selected takes from de- 
feat a great portion of its damaging effect. The 
troops finding themselves defeated on a field of 
battle and immediately rushed back by their offi- 
cers to a definite position there to make a stand 
in accordance with what is plainly a well-thought- 
out plan, lose no confidence in their officers be- 
cause of their defeat—in fact, their confidence 
will be increased if they see that those in whose 
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hands their safety rests are thinking of all con- 
tingencies. On the other hand, the officer who 
has led troops into an untenable position and 
who is carred from the field in a rout over which 
he regains control only after many miles have 
been placed between them and the enemy has lost 
the confidence of his men forever. 
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VIII 
The Offensive in Trench Warfare 


FIRE superiority must be obtained in the early 
stages of combat and maintained to the end. 
Without it, success cannot be expected either on 
the offensive or the defensive. It affords the best 
protection that can be given troops advancing to 
the attack, as also the best means of diminishing 
losses. The artillery must cooperate with the 
infantry in obtaining and maintaining fire supe- 
riority. Deficiency in the volume of fire on the 
defensive should be offset by the selection of 
a position naturally strong, or that can be 
made strong, in the time available for that 
purpose. 

The attack on the vast intrenched positions of 
the western European front involves to-day spe- 
cial methods due to the conditions there found. 
The defensive position, on each side, is practically 
continuous from the North Sea to the neutral 
Swiss frontier, so that the flanks are secure and 
literally cannot be turned. 

The attack must therefore be made from the 
front against an intrenched zone of indefinite 
depth, consisting of many lines of trenches and 
parallel positions; capable of indefinite supply 
and munitionment, limited only by the resources 
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of the country; under continual improvement as 
to fortification, obstacles, and underground 
shelter, concealed emplacements and communica- 
tions; and occupied by a powerful, well-trained 
enemy supplied with every known means of 
offense and defense. 

It has long been held suicidal to attack by as- 
sault intrenchments occupied by _ well-trained, 
unshaken infantry supplied with sufficient am- 
munition; so, in the trench warfare of Europe, 
the attacking force to get fire superiority must 
bend his efforts toward preventing the hostile 
infantry from manning the intrenchments during 
the assault. 

Before the present war it was generally thought 
that the object of infantry fire was to obtain fire 
superiority over the hostile infantry. Recent 
experience teaches that it is rarely possible for 
the attacking force to get fire superiority by the 
use of infantry fire alone. The enemy is usually 
protected by covered trenches—not even a head 
is exposed. The support of artillery and machine 
guns is more necessary now than ever before. 
The adoption of the offensive implies a prepon- 
derance in these arms. For the attacking infan- 
try to succeed in an assault, powerful assistance 
from artillery of all calibers is needed. The 
artillery preparation with a degree of thorough- 
ness and detail unknown before this war is an 
essential preliminary to a successful infantry 
attack. 


The work to be done by the artillery is: 
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1. To destroy wire entanglements and other 
obstacles in front of the hostile trenches. 

2. To level down parapets, destroy emplace- 
ments, smash shelters, block communicating 
trenches so that the enemy will have to stay in 
his dugouts during bombardment and will be 
delayed or prevented in returning to his firing 
position when the bombardment ceases. 

3. To seek out especially and destroy all 
machine-gun emplacements. 

4. To silence or disable the hostile artillery. 

5. By a barrier fire on the approaches to the 
position assaulted to prevent the enemy bringing 
up reserves and reenforcements. 

Artillery Ammunition: The amount of ammu- 
nition required for the artillery has reached un- 
heard of proportions in the present war. At the 
beginning of the war both France and Germany 
had a reserve supply of small-caliber field gun 
ammunition of about 2,500 rounds per gun and 
a corresponding amount for the larger field pieces 
on hand and were well equipped for manufactur- 
ing ammunition of all kinds in large quantities. 
Notwithstanding their reserve supply, considered 
enormous at that time, and their manufacturing 
facilities, both nations found themselves seriously 
short of ammunition in the early stages of the 
war, and France at least had to curtail her oper- 
ations for some time. 

The present views are that the reserve supply 
of ammunition per gun to be kept on hand should 
be that necessary to wear out the gun; in other 
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words, during peace a sufficient amount of am- 
munition should be accumulated for each gun to 
enable it to fire as long as it is capable of doing 
so. For a 3-inch field gun this amounts to about 
5,000 rounds per gun. 

Shrapnel is quite as important as high-explo- 
sive shell, both in field guns and in the smaller 
trench mortars, and asphyxiating shell and 
bombs are not infrequently used. 

Preparatory to an attack the roar due to the 
discharge of the pieces and the detonation of 
the high-explosive shell is practically continu- 
ous. Small cities and towns formerly occupy- 
ing the country through which the trenches of 
the western front in Europe pass have been en- 
tirely obliterated; in some instances there remain 
absolutely no signs of former habitation and the 
ground appears like a photograph of the moon— 
a surface of craters. 

This artillery fire drives the defenders from 
the trenches into the dugouts and frequently 
buries them there. The effect of the high-explo- 
sive shell on the personnel when exposed to their 
detonation is paralyzing even when it does not 
result in death. Under cover of this fire: the 
assaulting troops leave the trenches and creep 
forward to the edge of the barrage ready to _ 
deliver the assault the instant the artillery fire 
ceases. Pieces aimed too low drop their pro- 
jectiles in the midst of these men but this is 
unavoidable, and the losses resulting from their 
own artillery fire are infinitesimal compared to 
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what they would be if the assailants could not 
reach the enemy trenches before the defenders 
recover sufficiently to man machine-gun emplace- 
ments. 

Where the character of the terrain does not 
permit of a thorough artillery preparation, or 
where by especial skill in the construction of 
trenches the attack has been repulsed and the 
assailants have found by experience that an as- 
sault even after the most costly artillery prepa- 
ration cannot hope to succeed, recourse is had to 
the use of asphyxiating gas. 

Awaiting a favorable wind (which means a 
light wind toward the enemy trenches) great 
clouds of chlorine or bromine gases are released. 
These being much heavier than air, search out 
very low spots as they are gradually swept to- 
ward the enemy trenches, and on reaching these 
trenches, pour in, filling the intrenchments and 
bombproofs. Unless the defenders are prepared 
against this form of attack, the results are as 
terrible to the individuals as they are disastrous 
in a military sense. The men die in agony and 
the few survivors develop tuberculosis and other 
lung diseases which usually result in death in a 
short period. 

Where trenches are very close together, and 
local effect is desired, the discharge of burning 
oil also has been resorted to. 

These forms of attack, a throwback from the 
dark ages developed with all the efficiency of 
modern science, intensify the bitterness of 
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any struggle and unvariably lead to cruel repri- 
sals. Doubtless they will be forbidden in any 
rules of land warfare hereafter written. 

The following extract from the “International 
Military Digest” shows the present development 
of this method of attack: 


The method of discharging asphyxiating gases de- 
pends upon the distance. If this be short, cylinders 
are employed similar to those used in the inflation of 
balloons. For greater distances, projectiles particularly 
those of the heavy field artillery, must be- employed. 
The projectiles of this class employed by the Germans 
are of two distinct types, marked with the letters “T” 
and “K,” because they are used under different cir- 
cumstances. The ogives of both are painted black to 
distinguish them from other projectiles, and carry the 
letters just mentioned. 

The “T” projectiles disengage gases of great density 
susceptible of hanging for a long time over the zone 
in which they are produced. Hence, they are employed 
preferably in curtain fire. The “K” projectiles are 
lighter and are used to batter points to be assaulted and 
crossed. In general the use of asphyxiating gases is 
now completely regulated in the German army. The 
officer of the battery which is to fire them is responsible 
for their use. Rain, cold, and head winds absolutely 
prevent their employment. Against woods they always 
give good results. As preventive measures, certain 
masks are carried to be put on when necessary. 


Grenades: The trench warfare of Europe has 
again brought into use the ancient practice of 
hand grenade and bomb throwing, and these 
weapons play almost as important a part in 
trench warfare as the rifle. In another form 
as rifle grenades they are used for long-range 
work. : 
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Hand grenades can be used advantageously to 
prepare for an assault in crossing the last sixty 
to one hundred paces; in hand-to-hand fighting ; 
to facilitate and cover the destruction of ob- 
stacles; to drive the defenders from fortifica- 
tions ; to clear out the firing and communication 
trenches of field work after partial capture dur- 
ing an assault; in the defense of fortified posi- 
tions against assault; in defense against sapping ; 
for reconnoitering patrols and outpost lines; for 
cavalry. 

In the assault the grenade thrower, especially 
selected for his skill, carries a bucket filled with 
bombs. He is accompanied by two carriers 
and two riflemen, who protect him at close 
quarters. 

Trench Mortars: Short mortars are used 
to fire, at a high angle from the bottom of 
the trenches. They use shells as large as 12 
inches in diameter up to a range of about 400 
yards. 

Sapping and Mining: Mine warfare offers 
about the only method left of taking the enemy 
by surprise and unexpectedly making a large 
breach in his trenches and entanglements. If ex- 
tensive enough, mines may also destroy the flank- 
ing emplacements of the breach and permit the 
rapid and comparatively unopposed advance of 
assaulting troops through the breach into the dis- 
organized trenches, where they can rapidly for- 
tify themselves without being under fire from 
flanking machine guns of the enemy. 
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Mine warfare begins when the opposing lines 
of trenches are close together, say about 100 
yards. It begins by the construction of saps 
toward the enemy’s lines; these are joined up 
at short intervals of 30 or 40 yards by parallels. 
When the saps are so close that the enemy can 
interfere with the work by throwing grenades 
on the sappers, the latter dig underground gal- 
leries which end in a mine chamber under the 
enemy’s works. Explosives are placed in these 
mine chambers and the charges fired at an agreed 
upon time. The assault and occupation of the 
craters takes place immediately after the explo- 
sion, 

Listening galleries and countermining are em- 
ployed to combat this method of attack. The 
introduction of asphyxiating gases into the mines 
and galleries is also practiced by the enemy. 

Methods of ventilation become important in 
long galleries and portable respiratory appara- 
tus is provided for the workmen in shafts that 
are infected with poisonous gas or suspected of 
such infection. 

Use of Machine Guns: Machine guns have 
the advantage of concentrating in small space 
a volume of fire equal to that of thirty to fifty 
riflemen. They can be more readily concealed 
and maneuvered than the equivalent number of 
rifles. Their disadvantages arise from the rapid 
expenditure of ammunition and the consequent 
difficulties of adequate supply. Machine guns 
are therefore to be used at certain critical times 
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when their moral effect on the enemy and the 
sacrifices necessary to secure the supply of am- 
munition are commensurate with the results 
expected or obtained. The present war has put 
the machine gun in the front rank as a weapon 
that economizes men. The Germans are said to 
have had 50,000 machine guns at the beginning 
of the war and to have doubled this number 
during its progress. The stationary character 
of the fighting in trench warfare permits the 
accumulation and supply of immense quantities 
of ammunition, and therefore a more liberal 
expenditure is justifiable when effective results 
can be thereby obtained. The Germans are said 
to assign machine guns to cover certain sectors 
of the enemy’s defensive lines and to keep them 
constantly at work especially at night battering 
down the French trenches and making life mis- 
erable for the occupants. Machine guns that are 
constantly in action are very likely to be dis- 
covered by the hostile artillery and eventually 
put out of action during the artillery preparation 
preceding a general infantry attack. 

Those most to be feared are the machine guns 
that have not been discovered and that keep 
silent in well-chosen flanking positions until the 
assaulting infantry is launched on its attack. 
They then open fire on restricted passageways 
through the entanglements, on ravines and cov- 
ered or partly covered lines of approach where 
the attacking troops are likely to be crowded or 
delayed, and where the execution will be terrific. 
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Machine guns are therefore frequently held in 
deep shelters until the artillery bombardment has 
ceased and then they are brought up by hand 
through subterranean galleries to the emplace- 
ments prepared for them. 

It would seem desirable to have two types of 
machine guns available, one light and portable 
so that it can advance rapidly with advancing 
troops being carried by one man, and the other 
more stable on firmer mountings and therefore 
less portable but suited by its steadiness for 
longer range firing. 

Machine guns are always useful in moments 
when surprise is intended. They permit a rapid 
utilization of terrain, or quick taking advantage 
of changes in the situation. 

Germans use very strong concrete machine- 
gun emplacements in their front and secondary 
lines; these are combined with very deep dug- 
outs for the protection of the gun’s crew. Dur- 
ing a heavy bombardment the gun crew with gun 
remain in the dugout, coming out only just prior 
to an attack. 

Cooperation of the fire of artillery,, machine 
guns, and infantry is most important; in fact, it 
is absolutely essential, and is carefully arranged 
for by visual signaling. 

The effective use of machine guns will be gen- 
erally for short periods of time—at most but a 
few minutes—until silenced by the enemy. When 
engaged they must be used to the limit of their 
effective capacity. On the offensive they find 
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their use in assisting the attack to obtain fire 
superiority temporarily lost and against lines of 
trenches which are to be assaulted. In the defen- 
sive they are used against large targets visible 
for a short time only, and on advancing lines of 
the enemy’s infantry within the close and effec- 
tive ranges. The effect of the enemy’s fire, par- 
ticularly his artillery fire, on machine guns, is 
lessened by their employment in small groups. 
The Attack Upon an Intrenched Position: In 
the trench warfare of Europe the magnitude of 
assaults has increased enormously. Experience 
soon proved that the penetration of the hostile 
intrenched lines through a gap only four or five 
or ten miles wide reaped no permanent advantage 
even though many lines in depth were captured. 
The enemy’s resistance stiffened up as they were 
pushed to the rear, the advancing salient of the 
attacker became more and more exposed to flank 
attacks by reenforcements brought up on either 
flank, and finally the advance came to a stop, per- 
haps to hold for a time the ground won, or more 
frequently to be driven back sooner or later by 
vigorous counterattacks on the part of the enemy. 
Then came the development of assaults made 
over tremendous fronts, fifteen to twenty-five 
miles, after intense artillery preparation and un- 
der cover of barrier fire. In these attacks the 
assaulting columns do not advance from long 
distances, as in open maneuver warfare, but first 
push up by saps and trenches to parallels of de- 
parture as close to the enemy’s first-line trench 
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as practicable and from these parallels the assault 
is made. 

Charges which start as far as two hundred 
meters from a position held tenaciously by the 
defenders simply invite disaster. Fifty meters 
is a better distance from which to start the 
charge. When the position is not penetrated, 
the assaulting troops must hold the ground 
gained. An unsupported withdrawal means an- 
nihilation. 

The assault is then made in a succession of 
waves of infantry. Prearranged plans for the 
attack in every possible detail are made, and each 
man and each unit has its exact duty prescribed 
and its particular objective. The first wave can- 
not know exactly the results of the artillery 
preparation, but their advance immediately de- 
velops the resisting points of the enemy, such as 
strong supporting points, specially sheltered. 
marksmen, and concealed machine guns. Losses 
in the first wave will be enormous, but the sec- 
ond wave can take advantage of these sacrifices 
and the knowledge of the enemy already revealed 
and make its assault in more open order and 
with less loss. 

Special methods of clearing the enemy’s 
trenches by hand and rifle grenades and step by 
step advance must be provided as soon as the 
first line of trenches is revealed, and arrange- 
ments must be at once made to resist counter- 
attack. The barrier of fire by the artillery, as 
before described, must precede the advance of 
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the attacking forces and serve as a screen and 
an obstacle to the enemy’s reenforcements. 

The second wave of assault is followed by 
others in succession, as the advance progresses 
and gaps are made in the hostile lines. Through 
these gaps heavy reserves may be thrown to en- 
circle in flank and rear the enemy’s supporting 
points or to sweep on to the second defensive 
positions of the enemy which lie usually several 
kilometers to the rear and behind a sheltering 
crest. 

Where a complete success is anticipated, the 
cavalry is massed for a dash through the captured 
section of the line. As has been proved by the 
war on the western front in Europe, such opera- 
tions, while promising the maximum results, are 
exceedingly dangerous and may lead to excessive 
losses. 
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A FORCE may at times fully accomplish its mis- 
sion by retaining its position for a specified time 
with or without combat. Here the object is to 
avoid giving the enemy the decision, either by 
avoiding combat altogether or, if he attacks, by 
preventing him from carrying the position held 
by the defensive troops. The position taken up 
is selected, as far as the mission will permit, with 
reference to its natural defensive features. Since 
the idea of offensive combat is absent, every ad- 
vantage is taken of obstacles, natural or artificial, 
that hinder or altogether prevent the advance of 
the enemy. Negative rather than positive meas- 
ures are relied upon to prevent the enemy from 
seizing the position. In this form of defense the 
firing line is made as strong as possible from the 
first. If the flanks are not secured by other 
means, reserves strong enough for that purpose 
must be provided, but no reserves need be held 
for a decisive counterattack. Supports and local 
reserves need be only strong enough to replace 
losses, to strengthen or reenforce the firing line 
where the enemy’s attack is most threatening, 
and to repair breaches in the line. 

The purely passive defense is justified where 
the sole object is to gain time, or to hold certain 
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positions pending the issue of events in other 
parts of the field. Its results when it accom- 
plishes its mission, can never be other than nega- 
tive. A passive defense conducted as an end 
in itself is doomed beforehand to certain 
defeat. 

As a normal thing in defensive, as well as in 
offensive, operations fire action is only a means 
used to make ready for a forward. movement ; 
in the defensive this means is rendered more 
effective by the previous choice of the ground, 
but the forward movement of the troops is still 
the essential process necessary to break down 
the enemy’s armed resistance and to drive him 
back decisively after he has been sufficiently weak- 
ened by the defender’s fire. Thus fortification, 
fire action, and the will and ability to maneuver 
are closely related elements all of which must be 
given due consideration by the commander of a 
mobile force and the judicious combination of 
which will bring success. 

A force whose intentions are Biases may at 
times be forced to assume the defensive either 
voluntarily in order to gain time or to secure 
some advantage over the enemy; or involuntar- 
ily, as where, in the rencontre, the enemy gets a 
start in deployment for action, or where the ene- 
my’s attack is impetuous and without sufficient 
preparation. In either case the defensive force 
contents itself with parrying the blows of the 
enemy, while gathering its strength and looking 
for the opening to strike a decisive blow. 
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The crisis of this form of the defensive comes 
with the counterattack, which marks the change 
from the defensive to the offensive. Upon the 
superior leader falls the responsibility of per- 
ceiving the right moment at which this change 
should be made and of having at hand the means 
necessary to effect it. The general reserve af- 
fords him the weapon necessary for his purpose. 
In this class of the defensive, therefore, strong 
supports and reserves are essential. The firing 
line is made as short as possible at first, in order 
to permit of the holding out of local supports 
and reserves strong enough to meet all move- 
ments of the enemy and to hold the line through- 
out up to the time of the decisive counterattack, 
and the retention until that time of a reserve 
strong enough to make the counterattack a suc- 
cess. An open field of fire for the effective and 
the close ranges is essential. Obstacles imme- 
diately in front of the position that might im- 
pede the counterattack are objectionable. 

The Counterattack: The part of the enemy’s 
line at which the counterattack will be launched 
cannot be determined definitely until the time 
comes to make it. The enemy’s attack will 
usually disclose weakness in some parts of his 
lines, and supports and local reserves may be 
used to accentuate this weakness or even to de- 
velop it in that part of the enemy’s line where 
the terrain or the position of the general reserve 
may give the best opportunities for the counter- 
attack. 
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The counterattack may become necessary 
where the enemy shows the greatest strength, in 
order to keep him from penetrating the defen- 
sive position. The decision as to the time and 
the place for making the counterattack rests with 
the superior leader. All, or the greater part, of 
the general reserve is used to effect this change 
from the defensive to the offensive. Local 
counterattacks by .small units are a means of 
defense and will often be necessary and advisable, 
but have no direct bearing on the main counter- 
attack, which is controlled by the superior leader. 
Local counterattacks must not, therefore, be 
pushed to the extent of committing other than 
local supports or reserves to the offensive before, 
in the opinion of the superior leader, the time 
has come to strike the decisive blow. 

The counterattack may be made by launching 
the reserve against the enemy’s flank after he is 
fully committed to the attack, or straight to the 
front where weakness in his attacking lines is 
apparent. The impulse for the counterattack 
may at times be given by the advance of the 
fighting line after a repulse of the enemy and the 
consequent demoralization of his attacking lines. 

When the time comes for the counterattack, all 
the artillery and machine-gun fire available is 
suddenly turned on that part of the enemy’s line 
selected for the attack. This must not be done 
until the troops are ready for the attack. Other- 
wise, the enemy may discern the intention in time 
to make preparations to meet it either by reen- 
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forcing that part of his line or by pushing the 
assault in another part of the field. 

Cavalry in Defensive Combat: In all defen- 
sive combat cavalry has even a more important 
role than it holds‘in the offensive. It must al- 
ways be ready to come immediately to the assist- 
ance of the infantry and to make any sacrifice 
necessary to ward off the defeat of that arm. It 
must be kept near at hand and ready for action, 
mounted or dismounted, in any part of the field. 
Its opportunities for mounted action to check the 
enemy’s advancing lines, especially those that 
threaten the flanks of the infantry, will probably 
be many. Its cooperation cannot be limited to 
any part of the battle. It may be able to hasten 
by its action the time for the counterattack or to 
create the opportunity for such attack. The su- 
perior leaders must be in immediate communica- 
tion with the cavalry commander throughout the 
action, and the work of the cavalry must be so 
coordinated with that of the general reserves 
that each will be prepared to seize any oppor- 
tunity created by the other. The general reserve 
and the cavalry, together with all the artillery not 
fully occupied elsewhere, are the means _ avail- 
able to the superior leader to change from the 
defensive to the offensive and to make such 
change successfully. 

In trench warfare of long duration the horses. 
of the cavalry may be assembled and cared for 
well to the rear and the personnel be required to 
perform duty in the trenches. 
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Defensive Positions: A semipermanent defen- 
sive position taken up in the open may in certain 
cases develop from the first outpost rifle pits and 
trenches and may in the other direction grow 
into the vast and complex maze of trenches and 
communications observed where the Germans and 
Allies face each other in northeastern France. 

Before deciding upon taking up and occupying 
a defensive position two conditions must be ful- 
filled. 

First. The direction of the enemy’s advance 
must be definitely fixed. 

Second. The enemy must find it necessary to 
carry the position in order to accomplish its mis- 
sion or to keep the defending force from accom- 
plishing its mission. 

The preliminary step to a defensive position 
may be a position in readiness. This would be 
appropriate when it is intended to resist the ad- 
vance of the enemy in the immediate vicinity and 
when knowledge of the enemy’s movements is 
not sufficiently definite to decide upon a plan of 
action. 

In such case defensive positions should be 
tentatively selected covering all probable lines 
of approach of the enemy, but none of them 
should be occupied or strengthened until a 
definite selection can be made. If, however, 
there be a line or a supporting point common to 
all the tentative positions which must be held 
no matter what the direction of the enemy’s ad- 
vance, it should be occupied at once and strength- 
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ened. The infantry necessary for its garrison 
should be assigned to it without delay. 

The remainder of the infantry will be held 
near its most probable position in the ultimate 
defensive line. The artillery will be placed in 
readiness to command all, or at least the most 
probable, lines of approach of the enemy and 
where it can be readily moved into firing posi- 
tions when required. 

Selection of the Line of Defense: Of all the 
problems of the military art that of the fortified 
organization of a position is one of the most 
difficult to solve, because the data of the prob- 
lem can be known only very imperfectly, and 
often the time available for working it out is 
extremely short, since the commander is com- 
pelled to delay his decision until he has sufficient 
information of a definite character concerning 
the movements of the enemy. 

The first duty of the superior commander is 
to select the general line on which to make his 
main resistance. 

Though the extent of ground actually held 
when the direction of the enemy’s advance is 
definitely known must be strictly limited by the 
numbers available, the extent of ground recon- 
noitered and prepared for occupation may be 
much larger and should admit of various alter- 
native distributions of the force to meet the va- 
rious courses of action open to the enemy. 

Strategical considerations will influence the 
selection of the line, but tactical requirements 
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and local topography are the governing factors. 
Often there is no choice but to take up hastily 
the nearest available position. 

The line is usually selected in a general way 
from maps, but before its final occupation it 
should invariably be reconnoitered by the com- 
mander or his agent to rectify errors and pre- 
vent gaps or overlapping of forces. This recon- 
naissance should, whenever practicable, be ex- 
tended to cover the routes leading to the enemy 
and openings or passageways that might favor 
counterattacks and offensive returns by the de- 
fending troops. When time permits, a possible 
second line of defense in rear of the position, 
where the troops can prolong their resistance in 
case of reverses at the front line, should be 
selected by the commander, but not necessarily 
made known to the troops or the subordinate 
commanders. 

The general location having been decided upon 
the actual position to be intrenched, should ful- 
fill as many as possible of the following con- 
ditions : 

(a.) A good view with suitable field of fire 
to the front and flanks ; 

(b.) An extent of line suited to the size of the 
command ; 

(c.) Easy communication along the rear of 
the line and to the rear; 

(d.) Concealment of trenches and of a large 
part of the force; 

(e.) Ground in front that should impede the 
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enemy’s advance but leave good opportunities 
for counterattacks upon him; 

(f.) Efficient lines of retreat in case of a re- 
verse ; 

(g.) Well-protected flanks ; 

(h.) No prominent salients if they can be 
avoided. 

Occasions seldom arise in which a defensive 
position will be taken up in a uniformly flat or 
open country ; there will generally be a succession 
of hills, spurs, or other high ground, and in 
practically all positions there will be localities of 
special tactical importance. It is on localities 
of this nature that the principal efforts of the 
defenders should be concentrated in order that 
they may form pivots on which to hinge the de- 
fense of the rest of the position. They may be 
commanding features of the ground, groups of 
substantial buildings and inclosures, or wooded 
knolls giving cover from view, and a good field 
of fire to the front and flanks. 

The defensive line will then consist of a series 
of naturally strong centers intrenched and forti- 
fied, called supporting points, each within sup- 
porting distance of its neighbor. The line will 
thus be determined in a measure by the natural 
formation of the ground. This series of points 
presents a line through which an enemy cannot 
easily pass if the garrisons are proportioned to 
the front to be defended. In order that all 
ground between adjacent pivots may be covered 
with close rifle and machine-gun fire the distance 
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between them should seldom exceed 1,200 to 
1,500 yards. The size of the garrisons for these 
supporting points depends on several considera- 
tions, such as the strength of the force of the 
enemy likely to be directed against one or more 
of the supporting points, the natural strength of 
the ground, the ease of interior communications 
and the size of the general reserve. Ordinarily 
it will be found that these pivots can be satisfac- 
torily garrisoned with a force varying from two 
companies to a battalion, the usual size being 
one battalion. The main objection to a line of 
defense of this character is its weakness under 
artillery fire. This can be largely obviated by 
making the best of concealment and cover and 
by reducing the garrisons to a minimum when 
exposed to such fire, holding the greater number 
of troops in reserve under shelter. 

Organization of Lines: Every defensive kne, 
whether intrenched or not, consists of a wide 
zone composed of two main parts: First, an outer 
line of resistance, including advanced lines of 
observation; second, mobile reserves capable of 
moving on interior lines. After deciding upon 
the line of resistance, the next duty of the com- 
mander will be the division of his troops into 
advance line and reserve. The assignment of the 
advance line to various portions of the front 
will be his next concern, and we thus see that 
the superior commander’s duties resolve them- 
selves into two: a parallel division of his troops 
into reserves and advance line, and a perpendicu- 
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lar or radial division into sections of the line of 
resistance. The next subordinate commander 
makes corresponding divisions of his troops, 
and this process is continued down to the 
smallest tnit on the firing line, namely, the 
company. 

In deciding on the radial divisions of his front 
the commander must make up his mind what 
depth of troops he will provide for the advanced 
line. Trenches must be able to furnish enough 
aimed rifle and machine-gun fire to stop any or- 
dinary infantry attack. This will vary greatly 
according to the terrain. The enormously in- 
creased power and rate of fire of modern rifles 
make it possible to hold off the attacking force 
at a much greater distance than formerly, espe- 
cially in open country, and permits a reduction 
of density to be made in many places, instead of 
the old rule of one man per yard of front. Men 
cannot use their rifles if occupying a less space 
than about a yard of front. This may be as- 
sumed therefore to be the maximum density in 
the firing line itself, or including supports and 
local reserves, say two men per yard. No trench, 
if persistently held in such density by good 
troops with modern arms, can be taken by fron- 
tal assault unless by greatly superior numbers 
and when shaken in morale by the artillery prep- 
aration. With machine guns in the trenches, the 
number of troops can be further reduced. It 
has been estimated that the machine gun is 
equivalent to from thirty to fifty rifles. 
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As before stated, the line of defense consists 
mainly of a succession of supporting points. It 
is desirable to analyze a little further the nature 
of these units. 

Supporting points play an important part in 
offensive as well as in defensive combat. They 
" permit an economical use of troops, aid in check- 
ing the enemy with fewer men, insure holding 
captured ground and prepare for an advance 
movement in the open field. 

Like all other works executed on the battle 
field, supporting points must have a purpose 
suited to the needs of the situation, and prema- 
ture organization of positions must be avoided 
to prevent waste of time and labor and the pos- 
sibility of being committed to combat that will 
not make the best use of the situation. 

The simplest works are the best; they should 
permit the occupying troops to have a good view 
of the ground in front and be favorable to the 
assumption of the offensive at any moment; they 
should shelter the defenders as much as possible 
from projectiles and afford convenient arrange- 
ments for firing and for rest. 

The first step in fortifying a supporting point 
is to organize its edges. The location of the 
front-line trench is dependent on the view it af- 
fords over the zone of the attack; the defenders 
must have sheltered communications and, if pos- 
sible, a second position must be located in rear 
to sweep the forward position and prevent the 
enemy advancing therefrom. The salients, the 
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flanks and all weak points are reenforced by 
trenches. 

Dispositions for the defense of particular lo- 
calities have this feature in common, namely, 
recognition of the importance of all avenues of 
approach, around which the greatest effort must 
be made by both attacker and attacked. 

It is well recognized that the old pattern of 
closed work or redoubt has entirely given way to 
the modern group of trenches, so placed as to 
develop the utmost defensive strength. 

The supporting point should have trenches to 
provide practically all-round defense; in any 
case the flanks should be well bent back so that 
if a neighboring work should be lost, there would 
still be strong power of defense to the flank. If 
obstacles are used they should be continuous en- 
tirely around the supporting point. During the 
Russo-Japanese War these pivotal points were 
fortified by the Russians with redoubts or other 
closed works, and were often congested with 
men, making excellent targets for artillery. 
Losses in such cases were often unduly great. 

The Austrians in western Galicia held the 
trenches with one man every thirty inches or one 
and one-fifth men per yard. They were con- 
structed by the troops themselves. First, the 
supporting points were seized and fortified, and 
then they were connected by firing trenches, 
forming practically a continuous line. Traverses 
five to six feet wide were left between squads, 
and between the traverses in front of the trench 
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were shelters for the squad. In rear 50 to 100 
yards were shelters for companies or battalions, 
shrapnel proof, and arranged for the men to lie 
down. 

Having selected the supporting points, the next 
step is the location of the front line of trenches 
on the ground. 

The prevailing opinion until the last few years 
has been that a clear field of fire up to the effec- 
tive range of modern rifles is extremely desirable. 

In the withdrawal from action it is desirable 
to withdraw first the troops that can be most 
readily disengaged from the enemy. But the ter- 
rain may dictate the withdrawal first of the 
troops that are the hardest pressed, in order to 
prevent them from being cut off or forced away 
from the line of retreat. 

Selection of good positions to cover the with- 
drawal is the most important requisite in re- 
treat. The first covering position taken up should 
be far enough to the rear to prevent the troops 
occupying it from being directly influenced by 
the withdrawal from the main position, and yet 
near enough to such position to exert at once an 
influence on the action when the withdrawal be- 
gins, and to cover the retirement of the advanced 
lines. Defeated lines will usually be forced by 
the enemy’s attack to retreat straight to the rear, 
and the covering positions selected should be lo- 
cated preferably to the flanks of the lines of 
retreat. They must afford also facilities for 
ready withdrawal of the occupying force. If 
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any reserves remain at hand, they occupy the 
selected position and immediately make disposi- 
tions to cover the withdrawal of the advanced 
lines. The maximum fire effect at the long and 
effective ranges is desirable, and this is gained 
by making the firing line as strong as possible. 
Supports and reserves for this line are reduced 
toa minimum. Machine guns so placed that they 
can open suddenly upon the lines of the enemy 
are a very effective means of stopping the pur- 
suit. A clear field of fire at the close ranges is 
not necessary in a covering position. The posi- 
tion of the artillery may be still farther to the 
rear, but always within effective range of the 
main position in order to bring fire to bear upon 
the enemy’s pursuing lines as soon as the with- 
drawal from the main position is under way. 
Successive Covering Positions: When retreat 
is decided upon it may be necessary to take up 
successively other covering positions farther to 
the rear before the advance of the enemy can be 
checked long enough to give the time necessary 
to properly organize the retreat, to bring the 
troops from the deployed battle formation into 
an orderly column of march, and to enable the 
rear guard to take up its duties in an effective 
manner. The principles governing the selection 
and the occupation of the first covering position 
apply to all the others. Their occupation is for 
the purpose of gaining time and putting as great 
a distance as possible between the main body of 
retreating troops and the pursuing enemy. 
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Delaying actions are of two classes: One in 
which the advance of the enemy is delayed as 
long as is possible without imperiling the safe 
withdrawal of the delaying force; the other, in 
which this force must hold its position, regard- 
less of the risks and losses involved, for a time 
that is dependent upon conditions in other parts 
of the field or in the theater of war. 

In delaying actions of the first class mentioned, 
the firing line is made as strong as possible from 
the beginning. Supports and reserves are re- 
duced to a minimum. A clear field of fire at 
the long and the effective ranges is most impor- 
tant, as the enemy must be brought under as 
heavy a fire as possible as soon as he comes 
within range. The terrain must be such as to 
give ease of withdrawal from the position. A 
clear field of fire at the close ranges is not nec- 
essary. As soon as the enemy comes within 
assaulting distance the position is vacated, ma- 
chine guns and mounted troops delaying the ad- 
vance of the enemy’s lines up to the last minute 
that permits of safe withdrawal. 

In delaying actions of the second class men- 
tioned, where time must be gained even at the 
risk of sacrifice of the delaying force, develop- 
ment of effective fire at the long and effective 
ranges is an important element. But here the 
close ranges must also afford a good field of fire. 
Artillery and machine guns remain in action, 
even at the risk of total loss, as long as there is 
a target at which to fire. 
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Since in all delaying actions the governing 
idea is to gain as much time as possible before 
the enemy can come within assaulting distance, 
the position taken up must be such as will not 
afford cover to the attack up to the close or 
nearer effective ranges. Open ground to the 
front is desirable, in order that the enemy may 
be obliged to make an early and a wide deploy- 
ment before advancing to the attack. A maxi- 
mum extent of firing line is useful for this pur- 
pose. Supports and reserves are held well to the 
rear. Obstacles, natural or constructed, that 
impede the advance of the enemy are desirable. 
Defiles that cannot be readily turned offer good 
opportunities for delaying action. 
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With the increase in range and accuracy of fire, 
particularly that of the artillery, and the facili- 
ties for observation that are afforded by the use 
of aircraft, night operations increase in impor- 
tance. Troops must often make use of darkness 
to minimize losses from fire and to escape obser- 
vation, to prepare for an assault to be made at 
daybreak, or to approach a point from which a 
daylight assault is to be made. Night operations 
may be necessary also for the purpose of gaining 
time. 


Lord Wolseley’s victory over the Egyptian army at 
Tel-el-Kebir on September 13, 1882, was won by a nicht 
march, followed by an attack just as the first light of 
dawn began. 
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The attack on the outer ring of forts before Liége in 
the autumn of 1014 is an illustration. Here General 
von Emmich launched about 100,000 infantry against 
the southeastern sectors adjacent to Fort Evequee. 
The attack began at midnight and lasted eight hours. 


Infantry and engineers are generally used for 
night advances and assaults. Artillery in posi- 
tions previously taken in daylight may assist in 
attacking during the night, objectives of known 
ranges, but careful special measures are needed 
to secure cooperation and to prevent danger to 
the attacking infantry. When the enemy is ex- 
pected to attack during the night the firing line 
must be made as strong as possible and careful 
watch kept of and in front of the obstacles. 

Illumination of the foreground and of targets 
for the artillery may become a necessity during 
the night combats. Field searchlights are useful 
for this purpose. “They should be on the flank 
of the artillery whose target they are to illumi- 
nate, low down on the forward slope of the posi- 
tion and well intrenched.” The beams should be 
thrown across the front of the position and 
flashed intermittently on the target so as to 
minimize the danger of being shot up by the 
hostile artillery. 

When a night attack is anticipated the use of 
iHuminated bombs discharging from trench 
mortars and falling between the lines is resorted 
to in order to enable accurate fire to be delivered 
upon the advancing troops. 
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A SUCCESSFUL march, whether in peace or war, 
is one that places the troops at their destination 
at the proper moment and in the best possible 
condition. In war, marches are of daily occur- 
rence, and success depends in a great measure 
upon the skill with which they are conducted. 

Good marching is secured by careful prepara- 
tion, strict discipline, and the due observance of 
march sanitation. 

While conforming to other requirements, 
marches are conducted so as to reduce to a mini- 
mum the hardships of the troops. 

When possible, ample notice is given so that 
preparations can be made without haste. 

The march is habitually at route order. 

Troops are informed of the length of halts 
so that they can take full advantage of the 
same. 

The men are not kept under arms longer than 
necessary, nor required to carry heavy ‘burdens 
when transportation is available. 

Special care is paid to the feet of the men and 
to the hoofs and backs of animals. 

In prolonged marches at least one day in seven 
should be a day of rest. 
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Forced marches are never undertaken unless 
the situation requires it, as they seriously impair 
the fighting power of even the best troops. W ith 
foot troops forced marches should be made by 
increasing the number of marching hours rather 
than the rate of march, as too rapid a pace will 
soon wear out the men. The halts and periods 
for cooking and sleep should be arranged so as 
to afford the maximum benefit. A maximum 
day’s march for infantry and trains is about 
twenty-eight to thirty miles. 

With mounted troops the gait as well as the 
number of marching hours may be increased in 
making a forced march. Under favorable con- 
ditions of road and weather a rate of fifty miles 
in twenty-four hours can be maintained for 
three or four days. On such marches halts 
should be made every hour, and a long halt at 
the end of the first half of each day’s march to 
unsaddle and feed. The rate of march should be 
about five miles per hour, excluding halts. 

As a tule troops on the march pay no compli- 
ments; individuals salute when they address, or 
are addressed by, a superior officer. 

The conduct of a march (forming the column 
or columns, distribution of troops, the start, rate, 
length of march, etc.), is controlled by the situa- 
tion and object to be accomplished. 

Conduct of Marches: It is the duty of the 
commander to see that the necessary prepata- 
tions are made—that the men and animals are 
in fit condition and that they are properly 
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equipped; that all trains accompanying the com- 
mand are loaded as prescribed; that proper 
measures have been inaugurated for the replen- 
ishment of supplies, and that the necessary 
arrangements have been made for the care and 
evacuation of the sick and wounded. 

When practicable, marches begin in the morn- 
ing, ample time being allowed for the men to 
breakfast, animals to feed, and the wagons or 
animals to be packed. The time for reveille and 
stables should be designated the evening before. 
Canteens are filled, fires put out, latrines cov- 
ered, and the camp policed before departure. 

The hour for the start depends upon circum- 
stances. As a rule, foot troops do not start be- 
fore broad daylight, mounted troops, when 
practicable, about an hour after broad daylight. 
Both men and animals rest well in the early 
morning hours. 

The rate of march of a mixed command is 
regulated by that of the foot troops. It varies 
with the length of the march, size of the com- 
mand, condition of the troops, and other cir- 
cumstances; sandy, rough, muddy, or slippery 
roads, great heat and dust, strong head winds, 
storms and broken country, reduce the rate. If 
hills are to be climbed or swampy country is to 
be crossed, or defiles passed, liberal allowances 
are made in time calculations. 

For infantry the rate prescribed for drill is 
100 yards a minute or 3.4 miles an hour; on the 
road the maximum to be counted on is 88 yards 
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a minute or 3 miles an hour, including halts 2%4 
to 234 miles. The rate of infantry columns, 
under average conditions, may be assumed at 
2% to 2% miles an hour. 

The average march of infantry, and of mixed 
commands consisting partly of foot troops, is 
15 miles a day; but in extensive operations, in- 
volving large bodies of troops, the average is 
about 12 miles a day. Small commands of 
seasoned infantry marching on good roads in 
cool weather, can average 20 miles a day. 

It is of great importance that a uniform rate 
of march be maintained throughout the column. 
When a change in the rate is to be made, warn- 
ing is sent along the column. 

For cavalry the rates prescribed for drill 
are: 

The walk 4 miles, the trot 8 miles, and the 
gallop 12 miles an hour. The average walk of 
a horse is at the rate of a mile in 16 minutes or 
334 miles an hour; the average trot, a mile in 8 
minutes or 714 miles an hour. 

In the field the usual gait is the walk of 334 
miles an hour, including halts 314 to 314 miles 
an hour. 

The average march of cavalry, after men and 
animals are hardened, is 25 miles a day. 

The daily march of field artillery is the same 
as that of the command of which it forms a part; 
if alone it covers from 15 to 20 miles. The rate 
of horse artillery is the same as that of the 
cavalry to which it is attached. 
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The rate of a wagon train varies with the class 
and condition of the draft animals, the load, 
length of the column, and the condition of the 
roads. While large mules drawing light loads 
on good roads can cover neardly 4 miles an hour, 
in long columns a rate of 2 miles, including halts, 
is all that can be expected even under favorable 
conditions; small trains may make 2% miles an 
hour. The daily march of a wagon train is 
about the same as that of infantry. 

The average load of a pack mule is 250 
pounds, and a train thus loaded can travel from 
20 to 25 miles a day on ordinary roads or trails ; 
over rough country, from To to 15 miles. 

The rate of march, the load, and the distance 
that may be covered in a day with autotrucks or 
with tractors drawing wagons are dependent on 
the character and condition of the roads and the 
carrying or pulling power of the trucks or 
tractors. 

Halts: To rest the men and animals and for 
other purposes, a command on the march is oc- 
casionally halted. The first halt is made after 
marching about three-quarters of an hour, and is 
about 15 minutes long, to enable the men to 
attend to the calls of nature and to adjust their 
clothing, etc. Judgment should be exercised in 
selecting the place for the first halt; it should 
not be made in a village or place where one of 
the objects of the halt would be defeated. 

After the first rest, there is for foot troops a 
halt of about 10 minutes every hour—that is, the 
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troops march 50 minutes and then halt 10. In 
very hot weather the halts may be longer and 
more frequent. The men are allowed to fall out, 
but remain in the immediate vicinity of their 
places. 

For cavalry the hourly halts are shorter—5 
minutes; the men examine the horses’ feet, ad- 
just saddles, etc. 

For artillery the hourly halts are from 5 to 10 
minutes; harness is adjusted, girths are tight- 
ened, etc. 

As a rule troops prefer to finish a day’s march 
as soon as possible. In good weather, with 
favorable temperature, long halts are not de- 
sirable on marches of less than 15 miles for 
infantry or 25 miles for cavalry. When the 
day’s march will run well into the afternoon, a 
halt of about one hour near mealtime is ad- 
vantageous. Places for long halts should be 
selected with care; wood, water, grass, dry 
ground, and shade are desirable features. Arms 
are stacked and equipments removed; mounted 
troops dismount and loosen cinches. 

In hot weather, especially in the tropics, it may 
be desirable to avoid the midday heat. If the 
march is long, the command may make an earlier 
start, or it may rest for three or four hours dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day and finish the 
march in the evening. As a general proposition, 
however, it is undesirable to arrive at a strange 
place after nightfall or even late in the afternoon. 
Halts are not made in or near towns or villages 
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unless to procure water or supplies, and when 
so made, the men remain in column, details being 
sent for whatever is necessary. In commands 
not exceeding a regiment, and in wagon trains of 
less than a mile in length, the units may halt 
simultaneously, the signal from the head being 
promptly repeated. This may also be accom- 
plished in longer columns by the commanders of 
units setting their watches at the same hour be- 
fore starting, and agreeing when the halts shall 
be made; the units all halt and resume the march 
at the moments agreed upon. 

When a cause of delay—for example, a dam- 
aged bridge—is encountered, the troops in rear 
are notified of the minimum length of the delay ; 
they then conduct themselves as at regular halts. 

In ascending or descending slopes, crossing 
streams or other obstacles, or passing through 
defiles requiring a reduction of front, every pre- 
caution is taken to prevent interruption of the 
march of the troops in rear. If the distances are 
not sufficient to prevent check, units are allowed 
to overlap; if necessary, streams are crossed at 
two or more places at the same time; in passing 
through short defiles the pace is accelerated and 
the exit cleared at once. If a company unit is 
delayed while crossing an obstacle, the head 
slackens the pace or halts until all of that unit 
has passed; it then resumes its place in the 
column, increasing the pace if necessary. 


Before attempting to cross with bodies of 
troops, careful examination is made of fords, 
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boggy places, bridges of doubtful character, ice, 
etc., as the case may be. 

When necessary, an officer is designated to 
superintend the crossing; his instructions must 
be strictly observed, the troops crossing in for- 
mation prescribed by him. Foot troops crossing 
bridges march without cadence. 

Whenever a military bridge is constructed with 
the bridge equipage, or if a eetied necessary, in 
cases where improvised material is employed, a 
bridge guard under an engineer officer will be 
detailed for its care and maintenance during the 
period of its use. All orders, regulations, and 
instructions issued by this engineer officer rela- 
tive to the care, protection, and use of the bridge 
will be considered as emanating from the su- 
perior commander directing military operations 
in the vicinity or by whose direction the bridge 
was laid. 

When roads lead through swamps or quick- 
sand, or across streams with treacherous bot- 
toms, their limits are marked with stakes or 
bushes, or warnings are placed at dangerous 
points. At night lanterns are hung from the 
stakes, and a fire is built or a lantern hung to 
mark the landing. 

Night Marches: These may be made for strate- 
gical or tactical purposes or on account of hot 
weather. They are useful in making secret con- 
centrations, in securing favorable positions for 
attack at dawn or in getting out of embarrass- 
ing positions. They require special care in their 
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conduct such as guides, men to mark changes of © 
direction and sometimes artificial illumination by 
building fires along routes where they are not 
visible to an enemy. 

Care of Troops: On the march, commanders 
of the larger units keep themselves informed of 
the condition of their commands and of the 
progress of subordinate units in rear. 

Sources of water supply are examined by ex- 
perts and marked good or bad. In countries 
infected with cholera or other harmful bacteria, 
this is imperative. 

Precaution is taken to prevent excess in eating 
and drinking. The drinking of water is often 
a matter of habit; under ordinary conditions a 
canteen of water should last one man a day’s 
march. Soldiers should be trained to be eco- 
nomical in the use of water, and to keep a small 
supply until their canteens can be replenished. 
If water is plentiful they may drink often, but 
only a small quantity at a time. 

Commanders afford the men ample opportu- 
nity for replenishing their canteens, but it is done 
by order, not by straggling from the command. 
In certain cases, the advance guard may require 
the inhabitants to place water in vessels along 
the line of march for the convenient use of 
troops. On long marches through country de- 
ficient in water, or where the water is bad, it 
may be necessary to carry a supply in wagons. 

The watering of cavalry horses upon the 
march depends largely on the facilities available. 
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In hot weather, or if nothing is known about the 
water supply of the day’s march, the horses are 
watered before leaving camp. Good opportu- 
nities for watering on the road should not be 
neglected. To avoid delay, as many troops as 
possible are watered at the same time; as the 
head of a command approaches a place suitable 
for watering, the several units are conducted, 
according to their position in column, to the dif- 
ferent watering places. 

Animals of the artillery and of wagon trains 
are watered while in camp—before departure 
and after arrival—or during a long halt. If time 
permits, they may be watered on the march from 
buckets, or by unhitching and riding or leading 
to water. 

One of the greatest sources of hardship on a 
march, especially for infantry, is hot weather. 
Every precaution is taken to prevent suffering 
from this cause. Halting places are selected 
when practicable where there is shade and free 
circulation of air, and the men are cautioned 
against drinking too much water. Green leaves 
or a moist handkerchief in the hat afford relief 
from the hot rays of the sun. If the men are 
overheated, care is taken to prevent their being 
chilled by exposure to cold winds or drafts. 

It is possible easily to illustrate the march 
of a division on a single road and to compare 
two methods of making the hourly halts to rest 
the troops, namely the simultaneous halt of all 
the units in the column of march and the halt by 
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successive units as the head of each reaches a 
designated halting place. The latter method re- 
quires careful timing of the march so that the 
rear unit will not run into the one immediately 
in front while the latter is at the halt. The 
headway between units must be at least equal to 
the length of time spent at the halt. A diagram 
would show how to determine graphically the 
time of starting of each unit from the morning 
camp so that it will arrive at the next halting 
place just as the tail of the preceding unit leaves 
that place. If the marching is uniformly con- 
ducted throughout the column each unit will just 
clear the halting place as the following unit ar- 
rives and there will be no overlapping or checking 
of the march of the units in rear. 

In such a diagram the advance guard is taken 
as one brigade of infantry, one battalion of artil- 
lery, one company of engineers, detachment of 
signal troops, and an ambulance company. Its 
distribution on the march is shown. The ad- 
vance cavalry, one squadron, sets out at 6 a. m. 
and marching at about 5 miles per hour, ex- 
clusive of halts, soon finds itself 4 or 5 miles 
ahead of the infantry point, and is supposed to 
retain about that distance, halting if necessary, 
when it gets too far ahead. 

The advance guard begins its march at the 
same hour as the cavalry and proceeds at the 
rate of 3 miles per hour, exclusive of halts, until 
6.50 a. m., when it halts 10 minutes for rest. ’ 
Then it continues the march advancing 2% miles 
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in 50 minutes and resting then for 10 minutes of 
each hour. It will be noted that the walking 
rate is 3 miles per hour. 

When the tail of the advance guard is 1 mile 
from camp, the head of the main body begins its 
march; this on the diagram would be about 
7-45 a.m. The leading unit of the main body is 
taken as a regiment of infantry, and when the 
head of this regiment reaches the designated 
halting place, taken here at 2%4 miles from camp, 
at 8.35 a. m., it halts for 10 minutes. The rate 
of advance of this first regiment is shown by a 
diagonal line drawn from the starting point at 
7-45 a. m. to the 2%4-mile line at 8.35 a. m. 
Through the latter point on the 214-mile line 
draw a horizontal line representing the 10- 
minute halt; through the end of this line or at 
8.45 a. m. set off downward a vertical line rep- 
resenting the road space occupied by the regi- 
ment in column of march, in this case about 4/5 
mile. Through the tail of the column thus 
shown draw a diagonal rate line parallel to the 
first diagonal line, and where it intersects the 
zero line, or line of the morning camp, is the 
hour of departure of the second unit of the 
column, taken in this case as a battalion of 
artillery. From this diagram it would begin 
its march at about 8.10 a. m. and would just 
clear the preceding unit at the first halt. So in 
succession the time of departure of each unit or 
marching group from the morning camp can be 
determined. It is to be noted, in this case, that 
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all the troops, with the exception of the advance 
guard halt and rest in succession at the same 
locality. The column, according to our drawing, 
is also somewhat strung out along the road at 
1.20 p. m., when the last unit or artillery combat 
train has just reached its first halting place. The 
entire column is now 18 miles long. 

The same troops in a closed-up column with- 
out headway between units is shown on the dia- 
gram for comparison; it is about 3 miles shorter. 
The closed-up column can be used when the 
simultaneous halt of all units at agreed-upon 
hours is contemplated. The latter method does 
not permit of much choice in the selection of 
halting places except for the leading unit; the 
others take whatever the road happens to offer, 
and some of the troops may find themselves at 
very unsuitable places, especially for the first 
halt of the morning. It seems better to make 
this first halt by successive units at a selected 
suitable place. 

Convoys: On land the term “convoy” is 
usually applied to those trains by which supplies 
are forwarded to an army from depots or maga- 
zines in rear, and to trains bringing in supplies 
collected by requisition. The trains directly at- 
tached to a military force are generally suffi- 
ciently protected by the presence of troops and 
by train guards. 

Wagon Convoys: As the difficulty of control- 
ling and protecting a convoy increases rapidly 
with its length, it should not, as a rule, contain 
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more than one hundred wagons. Such a train 
occupies about one mile of road space. 

An officer, with such assistance as may be 
available, is placed in charge of the transporta- 
tion. He divides the train into sections of from 
twenty to thirty wagons and places a noncom- 
missioned officer or wagon master in charge of 
each section. 

Military police are assigned to preserve order, 
protect property, render assistance in case of 
accidents, and take part in the defense. With 
hired or impressed transportation a strong guard 
is required. 

A convoy marches with a distance of about 
25 yards between sections, about 2 yards be- 
tween wagons, and at a rate of 2 to 2% miles an 
hour, including halts. The march is similar to 
that of a body of troops, except for breathing 
spells in ascending long slopes and delays to lock 
wheels on steep descents. Long halts are 
avoided. The slowest teams are placed in the 
lead. 

Broken wagons are removed from the road, 
their loads being transferred to spare wagons 
or distributed among other wagons of the 
train. 

Security: Security for a convoy is furnished 
by the escort, which, as a rule, is composed of 
infantry, with enough cavalry for scouting and 
communication, and some engineers. The pro- 
portion of cavalry varies, being greater in open 
than in close country. 
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The strength of the escort depends upon the 
importance and size of the train, the risk, nature 
of the country, length of the journey, etc. A 
train containing explosives requires a strong 
escort in order to keep the enemy from firing 
into it. 

Convoys by Water: On interior waterways, 
water transportation derives its security prin- 
cipally from the presence of troops in the field. 
For protection against guerrillas and raiding 
parties, a shallow-draft steamboat, provided with 
machine guns and shelter against rifle fire, carries 
part of the escort and precedes the transports. 
Means for rapidly disembarking the escort are 
provided in order that hostile parties on shore 
may be quickly dislodged. In the case of narrow 
streams or canals lined with woods or other 
cover, it may be necessary to have the escort 
march on both banks and clear the country as it 
advances. : 

At sea, on the Great Lakes, and on large 
rivers, inlets, and estuaries, convoy escort duty is 
performed by the navy. 
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To maintain the efficiency of a command, the 
troops must have adequate shelter. 

In time of peace troops in the field are gen- 
erally sheltered under canvas. In local insurrec- 
tions, riot or disorder, public buildings in the dis- 
turbed district may be used for sheltering the 
troops engaged in quelling the disturbance, when 
other shelter is not provided. 

Private buildings are not entered without the 
owner’s consent, except in the performance of 
duty. 

In time of war temporary use may be made of 
public buildings in our own country when abso- 
lutely necessary—for example, in the care of the 
sick and wounded ; but as long as communities or 
individuals offer the use of buildings, or they can 
be rented at reasonable rates, seizure is not re- 
sorted to unless the emergency is imperative. In 
enemy territory public and private buildings may 
be used to shelter troops and for other military 
purposes; but for sanitary reasons troops are 
seldom quartered in private buildings. When 
public or private buildings are to be taken for 
shelter, the civil authorities should be consulted 
and satisfactory arrangements made. Families 
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are not removed from their dwellings if it can 
be avoided. 

A bivouac is defined as an encampment for the 
_ night without tents or covering. The troops rest 
on the ground. 

A camp is the ground or spot upon which tents 
or huts are erected for the use of an army or 
body of troops and is also the collection of such 
tents or huts, commonly arranged in an orderly 
manner. In military language, troops are in 
camp when they are sheltered under canvas, 
whether under shelter tents or under regular 
tentage. 

When troops are sheltered in huts specially 
built or when occupying buildings in towns or 
villages they are said to be in cantonment. 

Cantonments often develop through improve- 
ment of camps— huts or temporary buildings 
taking the place of tents. During a prolonged 
suspension of hostilities, the occupation of 
enemy territory, and at sieges, cantonments 
are advantageous, especially in cold or wet 
weather. 

Billeting * is the assignment of troops to public 
or private buildings for quarters. 

The allowance of tentage to be carried on the 
march is fixed in Tables of Organization. The 
allowances at other times is fixed by the various 
equipment manuals. 


1No soldier shall, in time of peace, be quartered in any 
house without the consent of the owner, nor in time of war, but 
in a manner to be prescribed by law. (Constitution, 3d 
amendment.) 
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Shelter in the Service of the Interior: In mo- 
bilization and concentration camps, troops are 
sheltered under canvas or in temporary barracks, 
and proper provision is made for their health, 
comfort, and instruction. As a rule, such camps 
or cantonments should fulfill the following 
conditions: 

1. The grounds should be easily drained, 
naturally healthful, and large enough for depots, 
corrals, hospitals, etc., and the encampment of 
the troops without crowding, and with ample 
space for exercise and instruction. 

2. The water supply should be excellent and 
abundant and not liable to contamination from 
any source. 

3. There should be ample railroad and switch- 
ing facilities and suitable arrangements for load- 
ing and unloading, as the fundamental reasons 
for the mobilization or concentration will be de- 
feated if ample rail or water facilities are not 
available to promptly receive and dispatch troops 
and supplies. 

4. All parts of the camp should be readily ac- 
cessible by good wagon roads. 

All arrangements for the accommodation and 
supply of the troops should be completed before 
their arrival by the permanent camp personnel 
sent ahead for the purpose. Camps are laid out 
so as to preserve the integrity of units, the head- 
quarters of each being centrally or conveniently 
located with respect to its troops; tents are 
pitched and aligned, kitchens equipped, water 
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and fuel supply arranged, latrines prepared, hos- 
pitals erected, and arrangements made for ample 
mail, telegraph, and telephone service. The gen- 
eral headquarters should be centrally located and 
connected by wire with the principal subordinate 
healquarters. Depots and storehouses are placed 
at railroad sidings and the hospitals near the 
railroad station. Trains are placed so as to in- 
terfere as little as possible with the comfort and 
cleanliness of the troops. 

No individuals, troops, or trains of organiza- 
.ions temporarily present should be attached to 
the permanent camp personnel, if it can be 
avoided. 

It is the function of the permanent camp 
personnel to operate depots, hospitals, maintain 
camp telephone and telegraph lines, etc. The 
troops temporarily present must be in constant 
readiness to move. 

Shelter in the Theater of Operations: Tactical 
considerations demand greater concentration and 
generally control the location of the camp. 

If troops are actually engaged in field opera- 
tions, their equipment, including tentage, is neces- 
sarily limited to that carried on the men, on ani- 
mals, and in trains. In certain instances, after 
proper sanitary inspection, local buildings in the 
theater of operations may be used to advantage 
in affording additional shelter to officers, enlisted 
men, and animals. 

If the length of a halt, during the period of 
operations, is of’ some considerable duration, 
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when practicable, additional camp equipment 
(baggage, tents, surplus kits, etc.) are sent up 
from the line of communication and temporarily 
placed at the disposition of organizations. In 
this instance every possible use is made of local 
buildings and temporary structures, to the end 
that the troops be made as comfortable as pos- 
sible during the period of the halt. 

Selection of Site: There is often little choice 
in the selection of camp sites in war. Troops 
may have to camp many nights on objectionable 
ground. Nevertheless, sanitary considerations 
are given all the weight possible consistent with 
the tactical requirements. 

When tactical questions are not involved, and 
especially when the camp is to be occupied for 
some time, great care is exercised in selecting the 
site. 

Through no fault of their own, troops oc- 
cupying an unsanitary site may suffer greater 
losses than in the battles of a long campaign. A 
medical officer assists in the selection of camp 
sites. 

The selection of camp sites while on the march 
or during active operations is governed by the 
following conditions: 

1. ‘The ground should accommodate the com- 
mand with as little crowding as possible, be 
easily drained, and have no stagnant water within 
300 yards. 

2. The water supply should be sufficient, pure, 

and accessible. 
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3. There should be good roads to the camp and 
good interior communication. 

4. Wood, grass, forage, and supplies must be - 
at hand or obtainable. 

Closely cropped turf with sandy or gravelly 
subsoil is best; high banks of rivers are suitable, 
provided no marshes are near. 

In hot summer months, the ground selected 
should be high, free from underbrush, and shaded 
with trees if possible. 

In cold weather ground sloping to the south, 
with woods to break the north winds, is desirable. 

Old camp grounds and the vicinity of ceme- 
teries are undesirable. Marshy ground and stag- 
nant water are objectionable on account of the 
damp atmosphere and the annoyance and infec- 
tion from mosquitoes. 

Ground near the foot of a hill range generally 
has a damp subsoil and remains muddy for a 
long time. 

Thick forests, dense vegetation, made ground, 
alluvial soil, punch-bowl depressions, inclosed 
ravines, and dry beds of streams are unfavor- 
able. 

Camp sites should be selected so that troops of 
one unit need not pass through the camp grounds 
of another. 

As a protection against epidemics, temporary 
camp sites in the theater of operations should be 
changed every two or three weeks. 

Form and Dimensions of Camps: The forms 
of the camp should be such as to facilitate the 
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prompt encampment of troops after a march and 
their prompt departure when camp is broken. 
The form of camps will depend upon the tactical 
situation and the amount and nature of ground 
available. 

It certain cases, particularly in one-night 
halts in the presence of the enemy, camps 
must of necessity be contracted, while in other 
cases, where a more extended halt is contemplated 
and where tactical reasons will permit, better 
camp sanitation may be secured, and a more com- 
fortable arrangement made by the expansion of 
camp areas. 

The table on page 196 is based upon the road 
spaces occupied by troops with units at maxi- 
mum strength under the act of June 3, 1916. 
Infantry is assumed to march in column of 
squads, cavalry in column of fours, artillery. and 
trains in single column. 

The spaces differ but little from the require- 
ments of drill regulations. On the march, after 
a command is straightened out on the road, elon- 
gation always takes place. In calculating the 
length of a column further allowance must, 
therefore, be made in accordance with circum- 
stances—sometimes as much as 25 per cent. 

The contracted camping spaces afford sufficient 
room for a one-night halt. They require that the 
animals and vehicles of a single troop, battery, or 
company be placed on the same line with the men 
where practicable to do so within the camp 
lengths above given; that the men be in double 
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shelter tents (or in double row of shelter tents), 
and that the lines on which adjacent companies 
are established be separated by distances not ex- 
ceeding 11 yards for infantry and other dis- 
mounted organizations, double carriage length 
for field artillery (except mountain), and 12 
yards for cavalry and remaining mounted or- 
ganizations. Latrines are placed on the opposite 
side of camp from company kitchens and a mini- 
mum distance of 50 yards from the men. 

The camp areas given represent minimum re- 
quirements under favorable conditions of terrain 
and should be increased whenever practicable, 
particularly for sanitary reasons in those cases 
where a camp is to be occupied for more than one 
day. 

The camp of a division, excluding aero squad- 
ron, is shown on pages 206-7, 525 acres. 

For approximate calculations assume 1,600 
meters equal to 1 mile; 1 kilometer equal to % 
mile; 8 kilometers equal to 5 miles. 

One acre is equal to 43,560 square feet or 
4,840 square yards equal approximately to a 
square whose sides are 70 yards. 

While the accompanying diagrams are of semi- 
permanent camps using canvas as shelter, a sim- 
ilar arrangement is observed in more permanent 
camps, such as mobilization, in which the canvas 
is replaced by temporary structures. The dis- 
tances and intervals given are the maximum 
to be used unless the topography of the camp site 
demands an increase. They should frequently 
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be reduced, as indicated below, to economize in 
guard and police duty, and in the labor of con- 
structing camps. 

Battalions and squadrons usually camp in col- 
umn of companies. Between adjacent tents, 
center to center, in a row, allow 8 yards for large 
pyramidal (16 by 16 feet), 5 or 6 yards for small 
pyramidal (9 by 9 feet), and ro yards for storage 
(17 feet 10 inches by 20 feet 5 inches). Between 
adjacent company rows, picket lines, and gun or 
carriage parks, center to center, 20 yards; but 
this distance may be reduced. From latrines 50 
yards to nearest occupied tent; when a smaller 
camp is desired, the space between company 
latrines and the men’s tents may be used to park 
carriages and animals. For picket lines and parks, 
allow 1 yard per animal and 4 yards per vehicle; 
for shelter for animals in a double row, 2% 
linear feet of structure per animal will suffice. 
Other distances shown in diagrams may be re- 
duced. Latrine seats are provided at the rate of 
one seat to about every 10 men; shower heads 
at one to every 50 to 100 men, depending upon 
water pressure; one bathhouse for officers and 
one for men (or a single bathhouse suitably par- 
titioned) in each regiment or separate battalion ; 
water spigots at the rate of one for each mess. 

No fixed type of camp is prescribed for use 
in the theater of operations. In the presence of 
the enemy, camps and bivouacs must be modified 
to afford the best protection for men, animals, 
and trains. This will frequently necessitate the 
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juxtaposition of shelter for the men and picket 
lines for the animals. 

Care of Troops: Lack of sufficient rest renders 
troops unfit for hard work and diminishes their 
power of resisting disease. Therefore command- 
ers should secure for the troops, whenever pos- 
sible, their accustomed rest. 

The rules of sanitation are enforced. 

Men should not lie on damp ground. In tem- 
porary camps and in bivouac they raise their 
beds if suitable material, such as straw, leaves, 
or boughs can be obtained, or use their ponchos 
or slickers. In cold weather and when fuel is 
plentiful the ground may be warmed by fires, the 
men making their beds after raking away the 
ashes. 

When troops are to remain in camp for some 
time all underbrush is cleared away and the camp 
made as comfortable as possible. Watering 
troughs, shelter in cold weather, and shade in hot, 
are provided for the animals, if practicable. 

In camps of some duration guard and other 
routine duties follow closely the custom in gar- 
rison. The watering, feeding, and grooming of 
animals take place at regular hours and under the 
supervision of officers. 

The camp is policed daily after breakfast and 
all refuse matter burned. 

Tent walls are raised and the bedding and 
clothing aired daily, weather permitting. 

Arms and personal equipments are kept in the 
tents of the men. In the cavalry, horse equip- 
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ments are also usually kept in the tents, but in 
camps of some duration they may be placed on 
racks outside and covered with slickers. In the 
artillery, horse equipments and harness are placed 
on the poles of the carriages and covered with 
paulins. 

The water supply is carefully guarded. When 
several commands are encamped along the same 
stream this matter is regulated by the senior 
officer. 

If the stream is small, the water supply may 
be increased by building dams. Small springs 
may be dug out and lined with stone, brick, or 
empty barrels. Surface drainage is kept off by a 
curb of clay. 

When sterilized water is not provided, or when 
there is doubt as to the purity of the water, it is 
boiled 20 minutes, then cooled and aerated. 

Latrines for the men are always located on 
the opposite side of the camp from the kitchens, 
generally one for each company unit and one for 
the officers of a battalion or squadron. They are 
so placed that the drainage or overflow cannot 
pollute the water supply or camp grounds. 

When the camp is for one night only, straddle 
trenches suffice. In camp of longer duration, and 
when it is not possible to provide latrine boxes, 
as for permanent camps, deeper trenches should 
be dug. These may be used as straddle trenches 
or a seat improvised. When open trenches are 
used the excrement must be kept covered at all 
times with a layer earth. In more permanent 
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camps the trenches are not over 2 feet wide, 6 
feet deep, and 12 feet long, and suitably screened. 
Seats with lids are provided and covered to the 
ground to keep flies from reaching the deposits, 
urinal troughs discharging into the trenches are 
provided. Each day the latrine boxes are thor- 
oughly cleaned, outside by scrubbing and inside 
by applying when necessary a coat of oil or white- 
wash. The pit is burned out daily with approxi- 
mately 1 gallon oil and 15 pounds straw. When 
filled to within 2 feet of the surface, such latrines 
are discarded, filled with earth, and their position 
marked. All-latrines and kitchen pits are filled 
in before the march is resumed. In permanent 
camps and cantonments, urine tubs may be placed 
in the company streets at night and emptied after 
reveille. 


SHELTER DuRING TRENCH WARFARE 
AND SIEGES 


The present phase of the European War along 
the western front is a siege operation on a large 
scale. It is to a certain extent due to the peculiar 
conditions existing there but also represents the 
development of and the increased necessity for 
the use of cover in modern warfare. These con- 
ditions are likely to be repeated in future cam- 
paigns where the opposing forces are about 
equally matched. The conditions require that 
the supporting and reserve troops be close at 
hand to reenforce the fighting line with great 
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promptness when the occasion requires, and also 
that they shall be well covered and concealed 
from the most effective artillery fire that has ever 
been brought into play. The troops in trench 
warfare are therefore sheltered first in the 
trenches themselves, then in dugouts and recesses 
offering various degrees of protection, then in 
huts and cantonments well hidden in forests or 
behind the crests of ridges in positions not easily 
discoverable from the front or from airplane 
observation. 

In the trenches themselves the men are shel- 
tered in dugouts usually with a bombproof cover 
of about three feet of earth and with room for 
three to eight men. Some of these dugouts are 
in rear of the firing trench connected directly 
with it. Others are reached by a more or less in- 
tricate system of zigzag communication trenches. 
In trenches where the ground water level makes 
it necessary to construct them almost entirely 
above the surface of the ground, shelters for the 
troops are built in the parapet embankment. 

In order to endure the intensive bombardments 
that now commonly precede an offensive advance 
by the infantry, and that may last for several 
days or even weeks, it is necessary for the troops 
of the firing lines and supports to retire deeper 
into the ground, and dugouts are therefore built 
as much as 30 feet deep, reached by ramps or 
staircase, with overhead protection against the 
heaviest artillery, and providing accommodations 
for rest and sleep for large numbers of men. 
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Back of the trenches the troops in general re- 
serve would be largely quartered in villages in a 
populous region like Europe. Where these did 
not exist, or are insufficient, huts should be con- 
structed of any available material, such as poles 
and limbs of trees, brush, planks, tar paper, 
galvanized iron with straw-thatch roofs, or roofs 
of tar paper or paulins. They should be im- 
proved and made more waterproof and com- 
fortable as time permits. If they are to be oc- 
cupied during the cold or wet season, fireplaces 
and chimneys should be provided and the walls 
should be made wind proof by plastering with 
mud or otherwise. The log hut of pioneer days, 
with cracks “chinked” and daubed with mud or 
mortar, makes a comfortable shelter quickly con- 
structed. Concealment, even far in rear of the 
lines and even cover against possible artillery fire 
may be necessary. 

Personnel of the Trenches: The number of 
men assigned to the constant occupancy of the 
first-line trenches should be reduced to the very 
least required to do the work. This is due to the 
increased density and effectiveness of rifle fire 
at close and medium ranges, the destructive effect 
of shell and shrapnel and the infrequency of day- 
light attacks on intrenched positions. Machine 
guns and magazine rifles enable a few men to de- 
liver a fire of great density, sufficient at medium 
ranges to inflict severe loss on the attacking 
forces. Shell and shrapnel directed at the firing 
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trench make it necessary for the defenders of 
that trench to be well covered in dugouts and 
splinter proof shelters, and until the attackers 
have come so close that the hostile artillery can- 
not fire safely into the firing trench it is safer and 
more economical to hold out large supports and 
to keep them in cover trenches a short distance 
in rear. When the attackers come close, the sup- 
ports are moved up into the firing trench and the 
decisive action begun. 

The reserves are used as heretofore to influ- 
ence the course of the action through counter- 
attacks and to cover withdrawals. 

To guard against sickness due to exposure and 
the crowded and often unventilated and poorly 
heated quarters in the hombproofs and dugouts 
great care must be taken in regard to the water, 
food, and sanitation of the men. 

The trenches are nearly always wet and muddy 
during the winter or in rainy spells and in many 
places are part of the time more or less filled 
with water. Experience in Europe has shown 
the desirability and even necessity of providing 
men in the trenches with the following outfit of 
warm clothing for winter service: one jersey or 
sweater, one pair of lined gloves, one flannel or 
woolen stomach band, one muffler or woolen head- 
dress, two flannel shirts, two flannel drawers and 
two pairs of woolen socks. <A type of special 
trench boots with wooden soles and bootlegs ex- 
tending above the knee has also been adopted. 
These boots are to be worn over the shoes. 
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Men in the trenches are relieved at frequent 
intervals if circumstances permit. It seems de- 
sirable to keep them in the trenches proper only 
from four to six days, and during this time they 
perform duty in regular turn as sentries in the 
firing trench and as supports in the splinter proofs 
or the cover trenches. In other words, the firing 
line and supports are merged and actually live 
in the trenches and their accessories. From four 
to six days are then spent in the reserves in the 
villages or in extemporized huts at convenient 
places in rear. This distance in rear seems to be 
from 2 to 5 kilometers, and the camp should be 
behind a crest if possible. When practicable these 
troops are then given a period of complete rest 
four to six days well to the rear out of sight and 
' perhaps sound of battle, where they have a chance 
to bathe, clean their clothes, bedding, etc., and 
freshen up for another turn on the advanced line. 

The trench guards are relieved daily just after 
dark, at which time warm food is brought up as 
near as possible in the company traveling kitch- 
ens. Great care should be taken to provide good 
food and at least one full hot meal per day. 

Stoves in the trenches, wooden gratings in the 
bottoms, comfortable sleeping quarters, will all 
tend to keep the men in better physical condition 
and toward securing more efficient service. 

Some details as to the common practice in the 
European War where trench warfare has been 
in progress for a considerable time in certain sec- 
tions are given in the following descriptions of 
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shelters and arrangements made for the comfort 
and health of the soldiers. 

Dugouts: Dugouts are frequently built in the 
ground between the firing trench and the back or 
support trenches and arranged to open into the 
latter by means of galleries and steps. 

The floors are five or six feet below the bot- 
tom of the back trench. At the roof of the dug- 
outs heavy horizontal timbers are set in the solid 
ground to prevent possible caving in of the earth 
and to increase the overhead protection. 

The location of dugouts above described is 
somewhat open to criticism. In case of sudden 
attack the occupants of one of these dugouts 
would have to run to the rear through the gallery, 
into the back trench, along the latter for some 
distance and then turn a corner before they could 
enter the short trench leading forward to the 
firing trench or make any use of their firearms 
against an enemy coming from the firing trench. 
It would seem to be better to place the dugout 
back of the rear wall of the back trench with a 
perfectly straight gallery leading forward to the 
junction of the back trench and the short com- 
municating trench; then the occupants could 
simply come out of the dugout and open fire 
while advancing straight to the front. 

Many of them have wooden box ventilators 
leading from the open air down through the solid 
earth roof. 

Where the roofs have to be constructed loose 
earth is generally preferred to packed or rammed 
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earth. In the most usual type corrugated iron 
is placed on the roof beams, then a few inches of 
loose earth, a layer of sandbag stretchers, more 
loose earth, a layer of sandbag headers, a layer 
of bricks, sandbags, etc. The object of the bricks 
or other hard material in a similar position is to 
explode shell before they shall have penetrated 
too far into the roof. 

It is found important in all cases to put paulins 
or waterproof sheets over the roof of the dug- 
outs. Without this, even in the case of dugouts 
far below ground the rain will finally soak 
through and when the water has once found a 
path there is constant trouble. 

In breastworks constructed entirely above 
ground a large recess is formed by cutting away 
the lower half of the parapet. The roof of this 
recess rests on two rows of posts which divide 
it into three equal parts each of which is just 
large enough to accommodate one bunk with a 
narrow footing along it to give room for a man 
to get in and out. The floor is flush with the 
firing step which is the original ground level. 

Dugouts should have a bench of solid earth 
along one side to provide a place for the bunk 
and a refuge from water in case the dugout is 
flooded. 

Revetments: To prevent the destruction of 
trenches and underground shelters by the ele- 
ments and hard usage substantial and durable re- 
vetments must be constructed. The best kind is 
the brushwood hurdle anchored in place by lash- 
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ings of wire to stout stakes or pickets firmly 
driven into the solid ground. The revetment 
should be as high as the walls of the trench so 
that the earth will not crumble at the upper edge 
of the excavation and run into the trench. 

Hurdles are generally made in lengths about 2 
meters long, 1 meter high and 2 or 3 inches thick. 

A badly crumbled trench can be repaired by 
the use of hurdles. Other excellent materials for 
revetments are fascines and planks. Fascines 
are used especially for firing benches and steps. 
Fascines should not be made longer than about 
100 inches nor thicker than about 10 inches on 
account of the difficulty of carrying larger ones 
through narrow trenchways. 

A form of revetment extensively used on ac- 
count of its convenience is woven-wire mesh 
behind which are placed bundles of brush or small 
limbs. 

Drainage: Proper drainage is indispensable to 
the preservation of the earthworks and of the 
health of the men. Accumulations of water 
would soon convert the walls into crumbling 
masses of earth and the bottom into sticky mud 
that could never be kept in a sanitary condition. 

The best system is to conduct the water from 
the trench to lower ground, but this is not always 
possible. A system much used is that of waste 
wells in the lowest portions of the trenches; these 
wells may be 1 meter deep and 1 meter across 
filled with broken tile and covered with a wooden 
grating. 
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Drainage gutters along the rear of the bot- 
tom of the trench lead the water to these wells. 
These gutters should be covered with inclined 
boards. 

If the trench is dried by scooping out the water 
and mud, care must be taken not to deepen it so 
that the firing steps are too high or too incon- 
venient to reach. The mud must be thrown over 
and beyond the parapet; if not the liquid mud 
will run back into the trench. 

Always have a berm or free space on the edge 
of the trench so that the edge does not have to 
support the weight of the earth. 

In case of considerable water in the trenches 
arrange a footing of fascines, poles, or planks 
resting on sills. Broken tile, loose or in sacks, is 
often useful. 

Pumps are practicable only when used intel- 
ligently. If the pump is set directly in the slimy 
ooze it will immediately clog up and become 
useless. 

In time of rain it is necessary to work con- 
stantly at the drainage of the trench to prevent 
the earth from liquefying completely. Fight 
especially against the inflow of water. 

Latrines: Numerous latrines with designated 
locations are essential and they should have 
plenty of room so that they may serve their pur- 
pose. Regular inspections should be made in ad- 
dition to those by the sanitary personnel. A 
liberal use of quicklime and frequent change in 
the location of latrines should be insisted upon. 
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Heating Trenches and Shelters: For occu- 
pancy during cold and wet weather all the avail- 
able stoves of the command should be used and 
they should be placed in the most advanced posi- 
tions where the hardships of the service are the 
greatest. Braziers or sheet iron receptacles 
pierced with holes make serviceable stoves ; hence 
old buckets may be used. Stoves can be made 
also out of tiles, brick, chunks of clay, stones, 
etc. To retain the heat a separate heating drum 
is desirable. A chimney or flue to provide proper 
draft is necessary. Wood or charcoal would be 
the probable fuel used. 

Billets: Billeting is practically unknown in our 
service though with armies of a size required by 
modern war it would doubtless be resorted to in 
thickly settled communities. 
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THE activities of the military establishment in 
time of war is illustrated by the following dia- 
grammatic figures: 


Military Establishment 


Service nee the Service e of the 
Interior Theater of Operations 
(SS SSS 
Department Bureau Chiefs Commander of the 
Commanders | Field Forces 
General Depots (SS 
of Supply Zone of the Zone of the line of 


General Hospitals, Advance Communications 
Arsenals, etc. 


The service of the interior functions in both 
peace and war; that of the theater of operations 
in war only. 

The Service of the Interior: The service of 
the interior, in time of war, is charged with sup- 
plying the commander of the field forces with 
the means to accomplish his mission. It is con- 
ducted by the bureau chiefs, the department com- 
manders, aided often by commanders of con- 
centration camps and ports of embarkation. The 
several agencies are directed and coordinated by 
the Secretaty of War through the Chief ao; 
Staff. 

The scope of duties is about as follows: 
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Bureau Chiefs: They are the advisers of the 
Secretary of War and the Chief of Staff in mat- 
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ters relating to the operations of their respective 
departments or corps throughout the entire mili- 
tary establishment. Full information of the plans 
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of the field forces should be sent to them and they 
are then required to recommend the measures 
that will insure the carrying out of those plans so 
far as concerns their respective departments or 
corps. 

They control directly and are responsible for 
the efficient operation of the general depots of 
supply, general hospitals, arsenals, and other mil- 
itary establishments placed under their orders. 

They are charged with the accumulation of the 
necessary supplies and matériel and with for- 
warding the same, in accordance with regulations, 
to the point where they come under the control 
of the department commander, the commander of 
the field forces, the commander of the port of 
embarkation, and in certain instances the com- 
mander of a concentration camp. 

They formulate estimates for the necessary ap- 
propriations to carry on the operations of their 
respective departments or corps. 

Department Commander: He is responsible 
for the recruitment, training, and equipment of 
all military forces not specially excepted within 
the limits of his department, and for their mobili- 
zation and dispatch to concentration camps. 

Mobilization and Concentration: A mobiliza- 
tion camp is a place, in the territory from which 
the troops are drawn, where they are assembled 
to be raised to maximum strength, equipped, and 
prepared for service. 

A concentration camp is a place near the scene 
of intended operations or near an embarkation 
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point, where troops are assembled for immediate 
use against the enemy or for transport to an over- 
sea theater of operations. 

Concentration camps are intended to be used 
also for assembling and training troops in large 
units, not less than a division. Concentration 
camps should be selected and fully equipped in 
time of peace and they should be located in 
strategic or defensive areas with due regard to 
convenience of assembly, suitability for training 
and inaneuvering purposes, and all the uses ex- 
pected to be made of such camps in peace and 
war. The war destination of troops sent to oc- 
cupy them should be well considered and their 
location should fit the adopted war plans of any 
given frontier or section of our coast. 

Port of Embarkation: The duties of the com- 
mander of the port of embarkation are as 
follows : 

(a) To arrange camps for the troops at or 
near the port of embarkation. 

(b) To accumulate supplies for the mainte- 
nance of the expeditionary force while at the port 
of embarkation and until its arrival at the port 
of debarkation. 

(c) To accumulate and ship the necessary sup- 
plies for the maintenance of the troops at the 
oversea base pending the organization of the sup- 
ply services in the theater of operations. 

(d) To make all detailed arrangements for the 
prompt detraining of troops and material and for 
their subsequent embarkation. 
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(e) To see that the ships furnished him by 
the Quartermaster Corps are properly fitted out 
for use as transports. 

(£) To operate and maintain the military ship- 
ping and traffic between his port and the oversea 
base through a superintendent of transport serv- 
ice, who is a member of his staff. 

(g) To command all administrative groups as- 
signed to the port of embarkation and to be di- 
rectly responsible to the War Department for the 
efficient and economical direction of their 
operations. 

The commander of the port of embarkation, 
his staff and personnel, are not subject to the 
orders of the commander of the troops at the con- 
centration camp nor the latter commander to the 
orders of the former. 

The commander of the port of embarkation 
prepares the schedules for the embarkation of 
troops, matériel and supplies on transports, and 
has charge of such embarkation. The com- 
mander of the camp issues the orders necessary 
to carry out these schedules and details a staff 
officer to assist the commander of the port of 
embarkation during the loading. Under all con- 
ditions these schedules will be made only after 
consultation with the superior commander of the 
troops to be embarked. 

When a landing or disembarkation in the face 
of opposition is anticipated, the distribution and 
plan of embarkation will be made to suit the 
tactical requirements of the situation, and in case 
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of a difference of opinion the final decision will 
rest with the commander of the troops. When 
no opposition to landing is expected, the final de- 
cision will rest with the commander of the port 
of embarkation. 

Oversea Departments: The department com- 
mander, in addition to his functions as described 
in the Service of the Interior, is also charged 
with the defense of the oversea department, and 
directs all military operations within its limits. 
Such regulations as are applicable relating to the 
control and command of the commander of the 
field forces in the theater of operations are, in 
time of war, vested in the commander of an over- 
sea department. 

Embarkation: When it is considered that a 
full strength division of about 28,000 men, 12,000 
animals and 1,500 vehicles will require shipping 
of nearly 250,000 gross tons, or 50 transports of 
5,000 tons each, it can readily be seen that the 
embarkation of a division is an operation of con- 
siderable magnitude and complexity and will re- 
quire the most careful foresight and preliminary 
arrangements to secure a rapid and orderly move- 
ment from the camps to the wharves and on board 
the ships. 

The order of loading supplies and equipment 
that may be loaded ahead of the troops must be 
scientifically planned, always keeping in mind the 
conditions of disembarkation on the hostile shores 
oversea, and having affairs arranged so that the 
articles that are needed first can be unloaded first. 
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TRANSPORTATION BY SEA.—CONDENSED LOADING 
TABLES.— ORGANIZATIONS AS PER TENTATIVE TABLES 
OF ORGANIZATION, 1016 
Tonnage Required Based on Gross Tons, 4 per Man, 9 per Animal, and 
1o per Vehicle 


e a | So Se 
Organizations = g EI ce ame 3 
re 3 
On| Ss ee ee ere 
INFANTRY 
Regiment (complete)................. 56 2,002 200 27° 10,302 
Battalion}. ere oo On cnteneies sel 14 600 3 a 2,483 
Detachment from Hdars. Co.. “6 3 So on 39 
Detachment from Supply Co. ae 8 29 7 363 
Sanitary details coii.c) ste ce atta apie « I 10 Bruns 71 
Ota anes. one ser cision aoe tees ae 15 621 360 9 2,950 
Conipany intbattalion....:1...:03::05 aes 3 150 612 
CAVALRY 

Regiment (complete) lincludes 2 vets. 591 1,520 1,728 37 22,238 
SQWAGTON AG. bette cle Sees rela citrate: 14 420 © \435a0">. 5,651 
Detachment from Hdars. Tr.......... as 5 ee 74 
Detachment from Stlpply: fic. ne Rc 11 41), “fo: 513 
Sanitary detail cesnqccmnes neal I 10 Il 143 
Totals frei oe sac Sees Res so 15 446 493 10 6,381 
Troop insegquadronsils naan ee ore 3 105 108 1,404 


FIELD ARTILLERY 
Regiment (complete) 2 includes 2 vets. 472 1,290 1,204 132 17,504 


Battalionicer cscisccc eee aes 17 596 "ASO aLSAl. = 7202 

Detachment from Hdars. Co.......... i 17 18 I 240 

Detachment from Supply Co......... es Bae) 37 9 463 

Sanitary detailn icf eo. nlSe nine v wed I 10 Ir as 143 

Obl gras iain Oe ay kre See wrneoKe ETS 18 607. 552 64 8,108 
ENGINEERS 

Regiment (complete)................- 37 1,061 453 27. 8,739 


Battalion as pertablesof organization. 14 409 198 I 3.044 
Sp. Sgt. and 11 wagoners from Regt. 


Hdlars i saceenr winhAtaetane Sea ahecenate ae 12 Tear te 57 
Sanitary detail io acse tn eiarsicei tates I 5) Sale a 89 
"TLotal.c., seccsaetieier aceceh icc cie ne canes 15 S2LOP 204" TT A090 
Company as per tables of organization. 4 164 60 3 1,242 
Wagoners from Regt. Hdars.......... an 3 re 2 12 
MROtAL Sah citacts oak atetitemaat cemieee 4 167 60 sess: 


1 Add 1 vet. if squadron goes on detached service. 

2Add 1 vet. if battalion goes on detached service. 

Note: With above tonnage basis each wagon with its wagoner and 
four animals will require 50 gross tons on a ship. 
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Ship 


Esparta.. 


Meteor... 


Barracuta 


An unsystematic order of loading may bring 
about disaster. After the supplies have been put 
(and there should be about two months’ 
supplies) the troops, animals, and their vehicles 
should be embarked as rapidly as possible. Ve- 
hicles and animals take a good while to load, 
whereas the troops can march on in a few min- 


aboard 


Gross Organizations, 

Se Tons Detailed Officers 

tons used A 
assignments 


3,207 | 3,518 |1st Bn. 24th Inf. 14 
Det. Hdars. Co.| ... 


Sanitary Detail I 
1 Co. 2d Bn 3 
Totalvace:.. 18 


| | | 


Det. Supply Co. BH, 
Sanitary Detail I 


2,301 | 2,344 |3d Bn. 24th Inf. 
Less 1 Co. plus 
details as for 
DOr Bidecasteeels I2 


2,152 | 2,061 }24th Inf. less 1 
Off., 1 Ord. and 
3 mts. to Det. 
Hdars., less 3 
Bn. Hdars. and 
El COS: aaaeen< 13 


Total of 24th 
10,267 | Infantry ...... 55 
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utes. The arrangement of the transports at the 
piers is important in order to prevent congestion 
and the crowding of men and animals on the 
outer ends. Ships carrying infantry alone are 
preferably held at the outer or sea ends and those 
carrying many animals and vehicles held in com- 
pact grouping near the shore ends. 

There is no prescribed form of field order for 
embarking a command. A form may be devised, 
however, somewhat analogous to the usual field 
for moving troops. Such an order might well 
state the purpose of the commander to embark, 
giving time, place, location of each ship, the de- 
tailed assignment of troops to each vessel, com- 
manders of these ship detachments, their duties, 
etc. Much of this may be given in a tabulated 
statement or in diagrammatic form, showing the 
hour at which each transport reaches berth, when 
it begins to load, when it completes loading and 
moves out for another to take its place at the 
wharf. 

All this must be handled systematically. The 
question of maintaining order and_ protecting 
property at the camp, during the progress of the 
embarkation, and at the wharves must be con- 
sidered and orders given to establish the proper 
guards and responsible officers. The routes of 
march from camps to the wharves must be fixed 
so that there shall be no crossing of routes, no 
congestion, and no unnecessary confusion. It is 
well, if practicable, to establish rendezvous points 
near the piers for each ship detachment from 
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which it can be called on short notice by the offi- 
cer regulating the loading at each pier. 

Orders must indicate the disposition to be made 
of troop property not to be carried on the trans- 
ports, but to be left behind in charge of the local 
depot quartermaster or the commander of the 
port of embarkation. 

As in all field orders the location of the com- 
manding officer of the expedition should be made 
known to all, so that messages may surely reach 
him at any time. 
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In the theater of operations the functions of 
the War Department and of the various com- 
manders are, in general, as follows: 

The War Department designates the comman- 
der of the field forces, assigns him a definite 
mission, prescribes the zone under his command, 
and supplies him with the means necessary to 
the accomplishment of his mission. 

The commander of the field forces exercises 
supreme authority over all military and adminis- 
trative matters within the zone assigned him, 
organizing the means placed at his disposal so as 
to insure efficiency, and directing and controlling 
all operations necessary to the accomplishment of 
his mission. 

The commander of the line of communications 
is responsible to the commander of the field forces 
for the efficient operation and defense of the line 
of communications and directs and controls all 
administrative and staff services attached thereto. 

Headquarters and Staffs: Alt military units 
larger than a company have headquarters and 
staffs. The headquarters of squadrons, battal- 
ions, and brigades have no administrative func- 
tions. The headquarters of an independent 
detachment has for the time being administrative 
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functions and during such periods is temporarily 
assigned an administrative staff. 

The commander of an army concerns himself 
with only the broad questions of strategy and 
military policy. He assigns general missions to 
his subordinate commanders and leaves them to 
work out the necessary details. On this account 
he is assigned only such administrative and tech- 
nical staff as he may require for these broad 
functions. 

The staff functions of the headquarters of units 
larger than a brigade may be separated into two 
groups, i. e., (1) general staff group; and (2) a 
technical and administrative group—record, in- 
spection, law, supply, sanitary, engineer, ord- 
nance, and signal. 

The General Staff: The Chief of Staff is the 
mouthpiece of his commander and should enjoy 
his complete confidence and a considerable degree 
of independence in the performance of his duties. 
He controls and coordinates the operations of 
the troops and all administrative and_ technical 
services under the orders of his commander. He 
is provided with such assistants as are necessary. 
To each such assistant is particularly assigned 
the work of one or more of the three general 
divisions of general staff work, viz.: 

The first or combat section concerns itself with 
orders, movements, and dispositions of the 
forces; combats, detachments ; war diaries. 

The second or administrative section concerns 
itself with organization, losses, reenforcements, 
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police and discipline ; questions of supplies of all 
kinds; signal and telegraph service; evacuation 
and care of sick and wounded; relations with the 
line of communications and all general corre- 
spondence. 

The third or intelligence section concerns itself 
with the movements and dispositions of the 
enemy, including exploration, reconnaissance, and 
the gathering and distribution of information; 
interpreters, newspaper correspondents, and vari- 
ous agents; relations with the enemy, flags of 
truce, deserters, and prisoners of war; relations 
with the civil authorities of the occupied territory, 
requisitions, etc. 

Technical and Administrative Staff: This 
includes the representative of the various staff 
corps and departments who may be assigned to 
the headquarters. These officers perform the du- 
ties appropriate to their office under the instruc- 
tions of their commander. During the period of 
grand tactical operations with commands larger 
than a division and when a line of communica- 
tion is in operation, their functions are advisory. 
Upon completion of the grand tactical operations 
and upon the discontinuance of an organized 
line of communications, or if no line of communi- 
cations has been organized, these staff officers as- 
sume a more immediate control of their respective 
staff personnel, depots, hospitals, ete. ° (See ac- 
companying diagram. ) . 

The functions of the technical and administra- 
tive staff of a division are so intimately connected 
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with the maintenance of the division as to 
preclude the separation of any of its personnel 
for any extended period of time from its head- 
quarters. These staff officers are the technical 
advisers of the division commander, and control 
directly the operation of such portions of their 
respective corps personnel as may be placed under 
their immediate orders. 

The Commander of the Line of Communi- 
cations: This commander reports directly to the 
commander of the field forces. 

The mission of the tactical units and adminis- 
trative groups assigned to a line of communica- 
tions is to relieve the combatant field force, as 
far as possible, from every consideration except 
that of defeating the enemy. 

It is necessary that the commander of the field 
forces be relieved from the consideration of de- 
tails and thus be free to consider the broad lines 
of action to be followed by his command. 

A line of communications is not organized 
when a force can safely occupy a territory with- 
out military operations of an extensive character. 
In this case administration and supply. naturally 
and properly follow the same general principles 
as with troops in the service of the interior. 

Zone of the Advance: The division is the 
typical administrative unit for a force composed 
of all arms. Smaller independent units model 
their administrative organization somewhat on 
that of the division. The division, as we know, 
consists typically of — 
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Headquarters and staff ; 

Three brigades of infantry = 9 regiments ; 

One brigade of field artillery = 3 regiments ; 

One regiment of cavalry ; 

One regiment of engineers ; 

One field battalion signal corps ; 

One aero squadron ; 

Divisional trains. 

To the division alone are regularly attached 
ammunition, supply, sanitary, and engineer trains. 
Should army corps troops be attached to a divi- 
sion for their supply and the care of their sick 
and wounded, the trains of the division must be 
correspondingly increased. When army corps 
troops are organized into a separate brigade, the 
administration follows the model of the division 
and the necessary ammunition, supply, and sani- 
tary trains are organized in and assigned to the 
brigade. 

Troops in action must be able to concentrate 
their attention on the task of defeating the enemy, 
and must not have te concern themselves with 
questions of supply or evacuation of sick and 
wounded. The initiative in these matters must 
come from the troops and services in rear. Nor- 
mal routine requirements are automatically re- 
placed without requisitions ; this refers particu- 
larly to furnishing rations, grain, ammunition, 
and sanitary supplies. 

It is the function of the line of communications 
to extend its operations forward to make con~ 
tact with the divisions in the zone of the ad- 
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vance so that the divisions do not have to look 
behind them. The line of communications may 
be a greater or less distance in rear of the 
divisions depending upon tactical and strategic 
reasons and sometimes connection may be tem- 
porarily lost and the division compelled to get 
along with its reserve supplies or to live off the 
country. 

The administrative services of the division 
should be always able to move with the division 
and must not be hampered by the care of supplies 
not carried by the divisional train nor by the pro- 
longed care of the sick and wounded. The 
equipment of the sanitary train is expected to 
provide only immediate and temporary service 
pending the early evacuation of the sick and 
wounded to the line of communications. This 
principle may be subject to modification when the 
division makes a stop of long duration, for ex- 
ample, of several weeks in order to occupy hostile 
territory, establish military government, or to 
collect supplies from the country. The division 
administrative services may then undertake duties 
similar to those of the line of communications 
for the time being. 

Transportation: The mobile supplies and ma- 
terials continuously required by a division are 
carried in vehicles grouped into the following 
trains: Combat, field, ammunition, supply, sani- 
tary, and engineer, 

Their function is to keep the units to which 
they are attached at all times ready for action 
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without hampering their movements. This duty 
demands foresight, careful orders in regard to 
future operations, and good judgment on the 
part of the higher commanders. The officers in 
command of the trains are in positions of great 
responsibility and must be ready to make any 
sacrifice to insure the arrival of supplies at the 
place and time designated by the commander. 

Trains are classified as follows: 

(a) Those belonging to organizations smaller 
than a brigade and designated as combat and 
field trains, respectively ; 

(b) Those assigned to divisions and designated 
ammunition, supply, sanitary, and engineeer 
trains, respectively. 

When it becomes necessary in special cases to 
establish a connecting link between the division 
trains and the termini of the regular rail or water 
transportation systems of the country, there are 
organized ammunition, supply, sanitary, and engi- 
neer columns, which are attached to and belong 
to the advance section of the line of communica- 
tions. These columns may consist of wagon, 
motor, or tractor transport. 

Combat Trains: Combat trains include all per- 
sonnel, vehicles and animals attached to organiza- 
tions for transporting ammunition reserve and 
special equipment required during combat, in- 
cluding the mule or cart carrying sanitary first- 
aid equipment. To them also are attached those 
vehicles required for the technical service of 
engineers and signal troops. 
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Combat trains remain at all times with the unit 
to which attached and follow it into action. In 
the cavalry and field artillery it may be advisable 
to temporarily separate combat trains from the 
troops. 

Field Trains: Field trains include all per- 
sonnel, vehicles, and animals attached to organi- 
zations or headquarters for the transportation of 
the authorized allowance of baggage, rations, and 
grain, and include rolling kitchens, if supplied. 
Wagons of sutlers, correspondents, etc., accom- 
panying a field force by proper authority are 
assigned to the field train of the organization to 
which their owners are attached. On the march 
the headquarters wagons of brigades and divi- 
sions are generally attached to some regimental 
field train. 

Field trains are assigned to regiments and in- 
dependent battalions and are habitually divided 
into two sections: (1) A baggage section car- 
rying baggage; and (2) a ration section carrying 
rations and grain exclusively, and including 
rolling kitchens, if supplied. 

For transportation of baggage each organiza- 
tion is assigned its proportionate space on the 
vehicles of the baggage section. 

Divisional Trains: The ammunition train in- 
cludes all vehicles, animals, and personnel em- 
ployed in transporting the divisional artillery and 
infantry ammunition reserve, or in bringing up the 
same from the refilling point to combat trains of 
organizations. (See Ammunition Service, p. 251.) 
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The supply train includes all vehicles, animals, 
and personnel employed in transporting the divi- 
sional ration and grain reserve, or in bringing up 
the same from the refilling point to the distrib- 
uting point. To it may also be attached herds 
of beef cattle, remounts, vehicles carrying reserve 
quartermaster supplies, and reserve transporta- 
tion. (See Supply Service, p. 242.) 

The sanitary train includes all vehicles, ani- 
mals, personnel, and reserve sanitary material, 
not attached to organizations, employed in collect- 
ing and caring for the sick and wounded of the 
division pending their evacuation by the line of 
communication. (See Sanitary Service, p. 258.) 

The engineer train includes all vehicles, ani- 
mals, and personnel for transporting heavy in- 
trenching tools, explosives, and other engineer 
equipment and material which, under ordinary 
conditions, is required to accompany the division. 
(See Engineer Service, p. 264.) 

Commander of Trains: A commander of 
trains is assigned for each division, together with 
the necessary assistants and troops. 

By the proposed new organization tables the 
troops consist of two companies known as the 
Train and Military Police Force under the com- 
mand of a field officer. 

The commander of trains controls the march- 
ing and camping of the combined ammunition, 
supply, sanitary, and engineer trains. He is also 
charged with all matters of general police in the 
rear of the division while on the march and 
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throughout the command while it is in camp. 
(See Military Police, p. 270.) 

When combat is imminent, the ammunition, 
sanitary, and engineer trains are ordered released 
from the control of the commander of trains, 
and thereafter during the period of the combat 
operate in the manner described hereafter. (See 
Ammunition Service, p. 251; Sanitary Service, 
p. 258; and Engineer Service, p. 264.) 

Upon the completion of the period of combat 
and when no longer required to operate inde- 
pendently, these trains revert to the control of 
the commander of trains. 

When troops are in camp, out of the presence 
of the enemy, ammunition, supply, sanitary, and 
engineer trains may be ordered released from the 
control of the commander of trains and operated 
directly under the orders of their respective chiefs 
of service. 

Supply Service: The zone of activity of a divi- 
sion operating, for an extended period of time, in 
a country devoid of local resources, is limited by 
the extreme radius of supply of the available 
transportation from the line of communications. 

As the amount of transportation with a division 
is necessarily limited, contact of such force with 
the line of communications can be maintained for 
only a short distance to the rear. This distance 
is dependent on the character and amount of 
transportation and the condition of the roads. 

In territory not wholly devoid of local re- 
sources; the radius of supply can be increased to 
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a greater or less extent, depending upon the use 
that can be made of these resources. 

A refilling point is the place where the empty 
vehicles of the supply train are refilled by the 
line of communications. It may be a rail, auto- 
mobile, tractor, wagon, or water head, and it 
may be at or in advance of the advance supply 
depot of the line of communications. 

A distributing point is the place where the ra- 
tion sections of the field trains are replenished 
either from the supply train or the line of com- 
munications; in the latter case either directly 
from its depots or by means of its supply col- 
umns. When troops are advancing distributing 
points will usually be pushed forward close be- 
hind the troops, if possible, even up to the camp- 
ing area, so that the ration vehicles may be able 
to refill without marching too far. In a retreat 
it may be advisable to deposit supplies along the 
probable line of retreat. 

A rendezvous point is a place to which line of 
communications supply columns (usually auto- 
trucks or tractors with wagons) are dispatched 
and where they are met by an agent of the com- 
mander of the field forces and conducted to 
distributing points. When it is possible to do so, 
rendezvous points may be fixed with advantage 
at the actual distributing points. 

For troops in campaign there are two sources 
of supply, namely: 

1. The theater of operations ; 
2. The base. 
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It is generally necessary to utilize to the fullest 
extent the food, especially the forage and grazing, 
available in the theater of operations. This be- 
comes practically imperative when the line of 
communications runs through a country devoid 
of railroads and waterways. 

When the theater of operations is in the home 
country or that of an ally, supplies are obtained 
by purchase; when in hostile territory, by pur- 
chase or requisition. It is a fundamental prin- 
ciple that all supplies available in the theater of 
operations should be utilized to the utmost. 

Upon arrival of troops at mobilization and 
concentration camps, the ration savings privilege 
is suspended and entirely replaced by issues of 
rations in kind. This same restriction holds dur- 
ing the period of hostilities. 

The garrison ration is intended to be issued in 
kind whenever possible. The approximate net 
weight of the garrison ration is 4.5 pounds. 

The reserve ration is the simplest efficient ra- 
tion and constitutes the reserve carried for field 
service. The approximate net weight of the re- 
serve ration is two pounds. 

The field ration is the ration prescribed in or- 
ders by the commander of the field forces. It 
consists of the regular ration in whole or in part, 
supplemented by articles requisitioned or pur- 
chased locally or shipped from the rear, provided 
such supplement or substitutes correspond gen- 
erally with the component articles or substitute 
equivalent of the garrison ration. 
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In the field the authorized allowances must 
often be reduced and supplemented by grazing 
and other kinds of food, such as green forage, 
beans, peas, rice, palay, wheat, and rye. The 
amount of each issued depends upon circum- 
stances. Wheat and rye should be crushed and 


FORAGE RATION 
(Grain is the only forage carried in field and supply trains) 


For each animal Substitute for oats 


Oats Hay Barley Corn Bran 1 


Pounds Pounds | Pounds | Pounds | Pounds 
PIO Shc hi 4ee eee 12 14 12 T2 13 
Mille Siem cneteros 9 14 9 9 13 


1 In lieu of that quantity of grain. 


fed sparingly (about one-fourth of the allow- 
ance). For unshelled corn, add about one- 
quarter weight. 

The commander of the field forces in the the- 
ater of operations may authorize in written orders 
the issue of increased allowances of forage for 
the animals of his command worn down by hard 
campaigning. Ordinarily this wili be possible 
only during periods when the animals are within 
the immediate vicinity of the line of communi- 
cations. 

On the march grain is the only forage carried, 
and recourse must be had to grazing, if it is not 
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possible to procure long forage in the country 
traversed. 

The allowance of transportation of the forage 
ration with a division is based on carrying a 12- 
pound ration of grain for each horse and a 9- 
pound ration of grain for each mule. 

Disposition of Rations: Organizations of all 
arms of a division carry on the man or animal 
and in field trains the same number of days’ 
rations. 

The same rule applies to grain carried on 
animals and vehicles. They are all distributed 
between men and vehicles of the ration section 
of the field train in the same manner, and there- 
fore must be replenished from the supply train 
or column at the same time. 

In campaign a command carries as a part of 
its normal equipment the following rations and 
forage: 

(a) On each man: At least two days’ reserve 
ration. Civil employees, etc., accompanying the 
combatant forces are also required to carry with 
them the same reserve as enlisted men. 

For each draft animal: On each vehicle, a 
reserve of one day’s grain ration for its draft 
animals. 

Reserve rations are consumed only in case of 
extreme necessity, when no other supplies are 
available. They are not to be consumed or 
renewed without an express order from the officer 
in command of the troops who is responsible for 
the provision of supplies, namely, the division 
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commander or other independent detachment 
commander. 

Every officer within the limits of his command 
is held responsible for the enforcement of this 
regulation. 

Reserve rations consumed must be replaced 
at the first opportunity.’ 

In addition to the foregoing, commanders will 
require each man on the march to carry the un- 
consumed portion of the day’s ration issued the 
night before, for the noonday meal. In the same 
manner, cavalry and field artillery carry on their 
horses a portion of their grain ration issued the 
night before, for a noonday feed. 

(b) In the ration section of the field train: 
For each man two days’ field, one day’s reserve, 
and for each animal two days’ grain rations. 
Organizations equipped with rolling kitchens 
carry one day’s field ration in the rolling kitchen, 
a corresponding reduction being made in the num- 
ber of other vehicles attached to the ration 
section. 

The one day’s reserve ration is intended to 
provide for replacing immediately any reserve ra- 
tion carried by the man which may be consumed, 
The two remaining days’ field rations are more 
varied in character. 

(c) In the supply train— 

Of an infantry division two days’ field and 
grain rations; 

1This includes frequent renewal of the bacon component, 
which is liable to deteriorate. 
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Of a cavalry division one day’s field and 
grain rations. 

The supply train of a typical division contains 
7 wagon companies, or 189 wagons. 

Summary for Usual Division: Rations for 
each man, on person, two days’ reserve; in field 
train, one day’s reserve, two days’ field; in supply 
train, two days’ field ; total, seven rations for men. 
Grain for each animal, on animal or the vehicles 
it draws, two days’ reserve grain; in field train, 
two days’ grain; in supply train, two days’ grain; 
total, six days’ grain for animals. 

Independent cavalry, when in front or on the 
flanks of an army, will have to depend to a great 
extent on the resources of the country. The 
rapid operations of cavalry often necessitate com- 
plete separation from slow-moving field and sup- 
ply trains during extended periods. Autotrucks 
are employed, whenever possible, in the supply 
of independent cavalry. 

Ordinarily rations and grain are issued to 
troops during the afternoon from the ration sec- 
tion of the field train sent forward for the pur- 
pose. These supplies provide the evening meal, 
the following day’s breakfast, and the lunch to 
be carried on the man, and in addition, grain for 
the evening’s feed, the following morning’s feed, 
as well as the noonday feed to be carried in the 
nose bag. 

The service of supply is directed and controlled 
in orders and instructions issued by the division 
commander. These orders fix the distributing 
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point or points to which the empty vehicles of 
the ration sections of the field trains are to be 
sent for resupply. The commander of trains is 
advised by division headquarters of the location 
of the refilling point to which the empty vehicles 
of the supply train can be sent for replenishment. 
The commander of trains then directs the move- 
ment forward of the necessary number of loaded 
vehicles of the supply trains to the distributing 
points, and makes arrangements for their prompt 
return and for reloading all empty vehicles of the 
supply train at refilling points. 

It is noted in the European War that supplies 
are carried forward by rail as far as possible; 
in some cases the rail service is extended by 
narrow-gauge field railways to within four or five 
miles of the line, and not infrequently spurs and 
loops of this field railway are brought into the 
labyrinth of trenches between the first and second 
lines of a defensive position. Wagons carry the 
ammunition and rations from the field depots to 
the lines in the usual case. Many autotrucks are 
used, but they have not yet taken the place of 
the wagon. 

The field or traveling kitchen is in almost uni- 
versal use in Europe, and it goes everywhere. 
It seems to be absolutely satisfactory, and one 
serves a company of 250 men. They are set up 
in the nearest village to the lines, that is, as close 
as practicable, and at night they drive in with hot 
meals to within easy reach of the actual trenches. 
The food may be carried from them by hand, 
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but the effort is made to insure the men of the 
trenches at least one full hot meal daily. The 
officers are also often subsisted from the same 
kitchen as the men. The field kitchen is regarded 
by the troops as indispensable and of almost as 
much importance as their guns. In trains and 
smaller organizations than a company a two- 
wheel kitchen may be used. 

Ammunition Service: The system of replac- 
ing ammunition differs somewhat from that by 
which rations and grain are replenished. No 
ammunition is obtainable locally and, therefore, 
all the mobile ammunition reserves with the di- 
vision must be replaced by the line of communi- 
cations. The requirements of rations and grain 
are continuous, whereas the requirements of 
ammunition are spasmodic and neither the exact 
quantity nor the time of replenishment can be 
foreseen. 

The organization and operation of the ammu- 
nition service is the duty of the field artillery. 
The commander of the ammunition train is the 
immediate subordinate of the division artillery 
commander after the ammunition train has been 
released from the control of the commander of 
trains. 

Ammunition carried on the man and on the 
caissons of the firing batteries is replaced by that 
carried in organization combat trains. These 
latter trains are ordinarily refilled from vehicles 
attached to the ammunition train, though in cer- 
tain instances they may be refilled directly from 
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the line of communications or from ammunition 
columns. 

Ammunition Distributing Station: An ammu- 
nition distributing station is the place where com- 
bat trains are sent to be resupplied. 

Ammunition Refilling Point: An ammunition 
refilling point is the place where the ammunition 
train is refilled. 

Ammunition Rendezvous Point: An ammuni- 
tion rendezvous point is the place to which the 
ammunition columns of the line of communica- 
tions are dispatched and where they are met by 
agents of the ammunition train and conducted to 
refilling points. 

The divisional ammunition service is directed 
by the commander of the ammunition train, and 
includes the supply of both small-arms ammuni- 
tion and field-artillery ammunition. 

After an engagement every effort is made to 
replace, without delay, all ammunition reserves 
with the division. The ammunition carried on 
the man, with the firing batteries and on the com- 
bat trains is first replaced, then that carried on 
the ammunition train is replaced. 

Ammunition Supply in Trench Warfare: In 
the European War the normal method of supply 
has been found satisfactory in operations in the 
open, but for trenchwork a modification had to 
be made. A brigade small-ammunition reserve 
was collected near brigade headquarters some 
soo yards in rear of the center of the line of 
trenches held by the brigade. This reserve was 
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replenished from the nearest ammunition train 
or column. The brigade reserve kept the small 
ammunition carts of the battalions fully supplied 
usually refilling each night. 

A supply of small-arms ammunition is also 
kept in the trenches of each battalion in boxes 
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distributed among the several companies. The 
expenditure is often very large and headquarters 
is frequently asked to send up further supplies 
to battalions during an attack. On receipt of 
such messages men from the reserve carry boxes 
forward to the firing lines, but sometimes small 
parties from the support trenches are sent back 
to get the ammunition which they bring in large 
numbers of filled bandoliers. 

When an attack begins, ammunition from the 
reserves is at once demanded, although ample 
supplies may be in the firing line. 
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Each night after dark the small-arms ammuni- 
tion carts bring up fresh supplies from the rear. 
By day these carts remain some two miles back 
under cover. 

Battalions make a practice of issuing fifty addi- 
tional rounds per man when an engagement is 
probable, and always in the trenches. 

Sanitary Service: In general, the functions: of 
the sanitary service are as follows: 

(a) The institution of all practicable sanitary 
measures, to the end that the fighting forces suffer 
no depletion in strength due to avoidable causes. 

(b) The temporary care and professional treat- 
ment of the sick and wounded and their transpor- 
tation to accessible points where they are 
transferred with as little delay as possible to the 
line of communications. 

(c) The supply of the necessary sanitary 
equipment. 

In addition, the sanitary service is charged with 
the preparation and preservation of individual 
records of sickness and injury in order that 
claims may be adjudicated with justice to the 
government and the individual. 

The personnel of the sanitary service in the 
zone of the advance may be classified into two 
general groups, as follows: First, that attached 
to organizations smaller than a brigade, which 
functions under the immediate orders of the or- 
ganization commander and accompanies its unit 
into combat ; second, that attached to the sanitary 
train, which functions under the orders of the 
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division surgeon in accordance with such general 
or specific instructions as he may receive from 
the division commander. 

When necessary the sanitary personnel at- 
tached to organizations may be temporarily de- 
tached, in whole or part, and directed to operate 
with the sanitary train. 

Officers and men of all arms must have a 
knowledge of sanitation and its importance, to 
the end that no depletion of the fighting force 
occurs through avoidable causes. The impor- 
tance of adopting and carrying out proper sani- 
tary measures cannot be overestimated. 

Commanders of all grades are responsible for 
the sanitary condition of the quarters or localities 
occupied by their commands and for the enforce- 
ment of all sanitary regulations. In addition they 
are responsible that all sanitary defects reported 
to them are promptly corrected. 

A medical officer of experience, designated san- 
itary inspector, is charged, under direction of 
the division surgeon, with investigating and re- 
porting upon the sanitation of the division to 
which he is attached. Sanitary inspectors report 
the result of their inspections to local commanders 
as well as to the division surgeon. 

Every man with the division carries a first-aid 
packet. The sanitary detachments with organiza- 
tions carry pouches containing appliances for first 
aid and stimulants. The combat train carries 
litters and the necessary equipment for regimental 
aid station. 
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This station, established by each regiment or 
independent battalion during combat and when 
justified by the number of wounded, is the place 
to which all wounded of the organization are 
carried by its sanitary personnel, and where 
emergency treatment is administered. The posi- 
tion of the station is fixed by the organization 
commander and is as near the firing line as 
possible. 

These stations, established during combat by 
ambulance companies of the sanitary train in the 
immediate rear of the line of regimental aid 
stations, are the places where all wounded unable 
to walk are collected from regimental aid stations 
by bearers of ambulance companies. 

The equipment for dressing stations and the 
necessary personnel are supplied by the ambu- 
lance companies of the sanitary train. 

Ambulance companies push up close to the rear 
of the fighting troops and as near the line of 
regimental aid stations as possible and establish 
dressing stations. In addition to their functions 
at the dressing stations, they are charged with the 
transportation of the wounded back to field hos- 
pitals and with providing the necessary equipment 
for infirmary service in camps. © 

Field hospital companies form part of the sani- 
tary train. They are set up when conditions so 
warrant, ordinarily some 3 or 4 miles from the 
battle field, and are the places to which the 
wounded are transported by ambulance com- 
panies. Their position must be one accessible 
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both from the front and rear and where good 
water is available. 

The sanitary column of the line of communica- 
tions includes ambulance companies and evacu- 
ation hospitals; there may also be available rail- 
way hospital trains and boats, any or all of which 
may be used as the means for the evacuation of 
the sick and wounded from the division. The 
places at which the sick and wounded are 
transferred from the division to the line of 
communications elements are termed evacuating 
points. 

The positions of evacuating points are fixed in 
the same manner as is the refilling point of the 
supply service and communicated directly from 
division headquarters to the commander of the 
sanitary train. 

The sanitary train of an infantry division is 
composed of 4 ambulance companies, 4 field hos- 
pitals, and 4 camp infirmaries. 

The ambulance companies comprise 21 officers 
and 602 men; 16 wagons, 48 ambulances; 80 
riding horses, 16 pack mules and 264 draft 
mules. ‘ 

The field hospitals comprise 25 officers and 
294 men; 28 wagons; 68 riding horses, and 116 
draft mules. Each field hospital has a capacity 
of 216 beds. 

The camp infirmaries comprise 4 hospital ser- 
geants, 4 privates, 4 wagons, and 16 draft mules, 
and are intended to serve the four brigades of 
the division. 
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The sanitary train is commanded by the divi- 
sion surgeon, or in his absence, by the senior 
medical officer of the attached elements, who, 
upon its release from the control of the com- 
mander of trains, operates it in accordance with 
orders or instructions received from division 
headquarters. 

In camps an ambulance service is furnished 
from the sanitary train. Infirmaries are set up 
at convenient points by order of the division sur- 
geon and operated by the sanitary personnel at- 
tached to the organizations which the infirmary 
serves. Here cases not requiring hospital treat- 
ment are cared for, all other cases being promptly 
removed by the ambulance service. The senior 
medical officer of the units served by the in- 
firmary assumes charge of the same and is au- 
thorized to call directly on the other organizations 
for their proportionate share of medical officers 
and sanitary personnel for the infirmary service. 
The sergeant of the Hospital Corps detailed with 
the infirmary remains with it in charge of the 
equipment. If necessary, field hospitals are set 
up-for the reception of the enone sick and 
wounded. 

When out of the presence of the enemy ambu- - 
lances are ordinarily ordered distributed by the 
division commander throughout the column, in 
the rear of regiments, battalions, etc. A camp 
infirmary is assigned to each brigade and marches 
in its rear, and a field hospital should be so 
located in the column of march as to permit of 
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its being available for the reception of seriously 
sick and injured as soon as possible after the ar- 
rival of troops in camp. 

In the absence of medical assistance, the 
wounded apply their first-aid packets, if prac- 
ticable. With this exception the care of the 
wounded devolves upon the sanitary troops, and 
no combatant, unless duly authorized, is per- 
mitted to take or accompany the sick or injured 
to the rear. 

The sanitary personnel of organizations must 
remain with it when advancing into action and 
during the whole course of an engagement. Ac- 
cordingly the wounded will be treated where their 
wounds are received, and the sanitary personnel 
will pause, if the organization is moving, only 
so long as is necessary to give appropriate first 
aid. At a later stage of the combat, when the 
movement of the organization permits and when 
justified by the number of wounded, a regimental 
aid station is established and operated. 

In a retreat such portion of the sanitary per- 
sonnel of the division as is required will remain 
with the sick and wounded that cannot be moved 
under the protection of the Red Cross flag. 

The services of the National Red Cross Asso- 
ciation, its equipment and personnel are utilized 
under the immediate direction of medical officers 
to the greatest extent possible in the care of sick 
and wounded in the service of the interior and 
on the line of communications. Their services 
are not utilized in the zone of the advance. 
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The emblem of neutrality is a red cross on a 
white ground. All persons belonging to the sani- 
tary service, including the Red Cross Association 
personnel and chaplains attached to the army, 
wear on the left arm a brassard bearing this 
emblem stamped’ by competent authority. Those 
not uniformed carry a certificate of identity in 
addition to the brassard. 

All sanitary formations and establishments dis- 
play a Red Cross flag accompanied by the na- 
tional flag. At night the position of sanitary 
formations are marked by green lanterns. 

Engineer Service: To each division is at- 
tached an engineer train organized into a head- 
quarters and supply section, a searchlight sec- 
tion, and a pontoon section. 

The supply section has ten wagons carrying 
heavy intrenching tools—one wagon for each 
infantry and cavalry regiment of the division— 
and four wagons carrying engineer supplies, 
sandbags, explosives, ete. 

The searchlight section has ordinarily six large 
searchlights, with the necessary power and sup- 
ply units, and twelve trench lights. 

The pontoon section carries materials for two 
divisions of the heavy equipage, wooden pon- 
toons, each division being capable of making a 
bridge 225 feet long with normal intervals be- 
tween boats. ~ Such bridge will carry vehicles 
weighing up to 6,000 pounds. The same material 
in a division of heavy equipage will make a 


1For form of certificate see Rules of Land Warfare, United 
States Army. 
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bridge with close intervals 150 feet long and 
capable of carrying vehicles weighing 12,000 
pounds. 

The engineer train of an infantry division is 
composed of 4 officers and 124 enlisted men, all 
of whom are engineers, either regular or from 
Officers’ and Enlisted Reserve Corps, as may be 
directed by the Secretary of War. Among the 
personnel are to be found electricians, machin- 
ists, machinist’s helpers for searchlights, etc., tele- 
phone operators, and linemen, as well as the 
usual trained engineer soldiers, mechanics, and 
wagoners, 

In the train are 4 field and 60 combat wagons, 
22 riding horses, and 296 draft mules. The arms 
carried are 53 rifles and 80 pistols. 

The engineer train of a cavalry division is 
organized into a headquarters and supply section 
and a pontoon section. The supply section has 
nine wagons carrying tools, one wagon for each 
cavalry regiment. The remaining three wagons 
of the supply section carry engineer supplies, 
explosives, etc. 

The pontoon section carries materials for three 
light (canvas) bridge divisions, each capable of 
making 185 feet of bridge for vehicles weighing 
up to about 5,000 pounds loaded. 

If any motor trucks or tractors are included 
in the train each will have one chauffeur and one 
assistant chauffeur instead of a wagoner. 

If there are sufficient motor vehicles to war- 
rant it, the grade of stable sergeant may be filled 
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by a machinist, and saddler and horseshoer by 
machinist’s helpers as far as may be necessary. 

The personnel of the train consists of 2 offi- 
cers and 78 enlisted men, all of whom are en- 
gineers, either regular or from Officers’ and En- 
listed Reserve Corps as may be directed by the 
Secretary of War. 

In the train are 4 field and 51 combat wagons, 
the latter including the tool wagons, pontoon 
wagons, etc. 

There are 16 riding horses and 220 draft 
mules. The arms carried are 79 pistols. 
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The organization and operation of the en- 
gineer train is the duty of the Engineer Corps. 
The engineer train is commanded by the senior 
engineer officer present with it, who, upon its 
release from the control of the commander of 
trains, operates it in accordance with the instruc- 
tions of the senior engineer officer of the division. 

The engineer column which is attached to the 
advance section of the line of communications 
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includes in it such heavy engineer equipment as 
may be required, depending upon the character 
of operations reasonably probable, i. e., search- 
lights, pile drivers, map reproduction equipment, 
reserve of heavy intrenching tools, etc. 

The engineer column may be temporarily as- 
signed in whole or part to divisions or to operate 
directly under the orders of field army head- 
quarters in the the zone of the advance. When so 
assigned, it is for the time being removed from 
the control of the commander of the line of 
communications. If assigned directly to field 
army headquarters it operates under the imme- 
diate orders of the chief engineer, if assigned 
to a division, it forms part of the engineer 
train. 

When no longer required in the zone of the ad- 
vance, it reverts to the control of the commander 
of the line of communications. 

In mountainous regions the distribution of 
supplies, ammunition, and trench materials may 
sometimes present unusual difficulties, as in cer- 
tain districts of the European War zone where 
the entire front may be occupied by troops, 
whereas the few excellent roads penetrating the 
lateral valleys of the region serve only limited 
sections of the front. These difficulties may be 
largely overcome by the use of cable roads or 
aerial cableways for the main arteries of com- 
munication and from these new roads or trails, 
and pack transportation over comparatively 
short distances for the immediate service of the 
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trenches may be utilized. Aerial cableways may 
be readily operated in sections of about a mile 
to a mile and a half long, each section operated 
by a gasoline engine to drive the cable con- 
tinuously. Transfer of the load must be made at 
the end of each section to the cable of the next 
section. Cables may be supported by cross arms 
fastened to special poles or to living trees at in- 
tervals of about 150 feet, with occasional long 
spans over gullies and ravines. A practical in- 


SUPPLIES ON ENGINEER TRAIN 
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stallation may have a capacity of about twelve 
tons per hour. It is practicable to transport 
every variety of supplies, construction materials, 
ammunition, and even the wounded may thus be 
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taken safely to the rear if the exposed sections 
of the cable line can be operated at night. 

Military Police: The duty of military police is 
to enforce all police regulations in the theater of 
operations and in mobilization and concentra- 
tion camps. They protect the inhabitants of the 
country from pillage and violence and prevent 
excesses of all kinds; keep all roads clear; arrest 
all soldiers and civilian employees absent with- 
out proper authority from their organizations; 
arrest all marauders, and collect all stragglers 
and hand them over to their organizations. They 
keep a list and description of all camp retainers 
and followers and watch their conduct. They 
are charged with relieving organizations from 
the care of prisoners of war and with their safe 
conduct to places where they are ordered as- 
sembled. 

They police all railroad stations, public houses, 
depots, and public buildings, protect telegraph 
and telephone lines and railways from damage; 
keep hostile inhabitants in order, carry out their 
disarmament, and prevent spying. 

With the division, the commander of trains 
and the force under his orders exercise the func- 
tions of military police. 

On the line of communications the com- 
manders of defense districts exercise these func- 
tions, following up closely the advance of the 
division, taking over all prisoners of war, and 
performing the military police duties in rear of 
the zone policed by the commander of trains. 
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The defense commander of the area in and 
about the base of a line of communications is 
assigned as provost marshal. The functions of 
a provost marshal, in addition to those of general 
military police, are to receive and hold all classes 
of prisoners. He makes records of the prisoners 
of war, and collects and records the tags taken 
from the enemy’s dead, as required by the laws 
and usages of war. The records of prisoners of 
war and of the enemy’s dead are transmitted 
quarterly to the War Department. 

In mobilization and concentration camps the 
powers of military police are ordinarily exercised 
by the commander of trains, though if condi- 
tions require, an officer may be assigned as com- 
mander of military police. 

In cases of emergency the military police may 
call on any troop to assist them. All persons 
belonging to the military service are required to 
give every assistance to the military police in the 
execution of their duties. 

Officers and enlisted men when actually per- 
forming the duty of military police will wear a 
blue brassard on the left arm halfway between 
the elbow and shoulder bearing the letters 
SM. P.” in white: 

As a rule, military police on duty will not be 
reprimanded or placed in arrest except by the 
superiors under whose command they happen to 
be. In exceptional cases field officers and officers 
of higher grades are authorized to order their 
arrest. Members of the military police when 
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not on duty—that is, when not wearing the blue 
brassard—have no special privileges. 

Censorship: Censorship within the theater of 
operations is controlled by the commander of the 
field forces. An officer is assigned as censor and 
is provided with such assistants as necessary. 
He performs his duties under the immediate 
orders of the Chief of Staff of the commander of 
the field forces. 

Censorship includes (1) censorship over pri- 
vate communications and (2) censorship over 
press publications and communications. 

All private communications (post cards, let- 
ters, parcels, telegrams, etc.) of officers, soldiers, 
foreign attachés, newspaper correspondents, and 
all other individuals, dispatched from the theater 
of operations are liable to censorship and to such 
delay in transmission as may be deemed neces- 
sary by the military authorities. A censor is 
authorized to suppress any statement which 
might be of value to the enemy or prejudicial to 
the welfare of the forces in the field. 

All newspapers or journals in the theater of 
operations or in localities where martial law is in 
force are subject to censorship and, if necessary, 
their publications may be suppressed. 

The press has public functions to perform 
with respect to the collection and dissemination 
of news concerning the operations of the army 
in time of war. The dissemination of falsehoods 
or distortion of facts, no less than the premature 
disclosure of movements or plans, is so fraught 
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with dangerous consequences that the greatest 
care should be observed in its prevention. The 
press occupies a dual and delicate position, being 
under the necessity of truthfully disclosing to 
the people the facts concerning the operations of 
the army and, at the same time, of refraining 
from disclosing those things which, though true, 
would be disastrous if known to the enemy. It 
is perfectly apparent to everyone who considers 
the question that these important functions can- 
not be trusted to irresponsible people and can 
only be properly performed under reasonable 
rules and regulations with respect thereto. 
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A LINE of communications is established for 
each important force about to engage in field 
operations involving a movement from a base. 

When two or more important forces are oper- 
ating from a single base, they will be under the 
control of a single superior commander, and only 
one line of communications will be operated 
with a single base, and with such number of 
advance sections as may be required. 

A line of communications is not organized 
when a force can safely occupy a territory with- 
out military operations of an extensive character. 
In this case administration and supply naturally 
and properly follow the same general principles 
as with troops in the home country. 

The mission of the tactical units and adminis- 
trative groups assigned to a line of communica- 
tions is to relieve the combatant field force as far 
as possible from every consideration except that 
of defeating the enemy. 

The point at which the base of a line of com- 
munications is to be established is fixed in War 
Department orders, upon recommendation of the 
commander of the field forces. The personnel 
for the line of communications comprises groups 
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from every branch of the army and is sent ahead 
by the commander of the force to secure the 
base, and to make all arrangements for receiving, 
supplying, and forwarding the troops. If no ad- 
ditional personnel for this purpose has been as- 
signed to the commander by higher authority, he 
details the necessary officers and men from the 
force under his command. 

The zone of the line of communications em- 
braces all territory from and including the base 
to the point or points where contact is made with 
the trains of the combatants field forces. The 
activities of the line of communications person- 
nel are in general limited to this zone, except 
that lines of information are extended to contact 
with the headquarters of the field force, and that 
ammunition, supply, sanitary, and engineer col- 
umns will be pushed forward beyond this zone 
when necessary. 

It is the duty of the commander of the line of 
communications to advance this line from time 
to time so as to maintain contact with the trains 
of the field forces. 

Command: All troops, military establishments 
and personnel in the zone of the line of com- 
munications, are under control of its commander, 
except such as may be specially exempted by War 
Department orders. 

He is responsible for the defense of the line 
of communications and for the government 
of that portion of the zone placed under military 
control. 
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Administration and Control: For administra- 
tion and control the line of communications is 
organized as follows: 

A service of defense; 
A supply, sanitary, ond telegraph service; 
A service of military railways 

The senior staff officer of aol group of the 
base section of the supply, sanitary, and tele- 
graph service of the line of communications acts 
as technical adviser of the commander of the 
line of communications on all matters relating to 
the operation of his corps within the zone of the 
line of communications. 

Service of Defense: Suitable troops are as- 
signed to duty under the commander of the line 
of communications and are charged under his 
orders with the defense of the line of communi- 
cations and with the protection of all columns 
pushed out by the advance section of the supply, 
sanitary, and telegraph service. This territory 
is ordinarily divided into districts, each under a 
separate commander who is responsible for the 
defense and military police of his own district. 
These commanders have no control over prop- 
erly authorized movements along the line of com- 
munications, of personnel, animals or matériel, 
except in case of imminent danger from the 
enemy. They are then responsible that traffic is 
stopped until, in their opinion, it may be safely 
resumed, or until orders from superior authority 
are received. The action taken will be at once 
reported by telegraph to the chief of staff of the 
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line of communications. Troops, ammunitiens, 
or supplies going to the front are not to be di- 
verted for the use of the line of communications 
troops, except by authority of the commander of 
the line of communications. 

When armored trains are used their crews 
will form part of the line of communications 
troops and are under the direct orders of the 
commander of the district in which they are 
operating. Railway traffic is not to be interfered 
with by the use of armored trains except in the 
face of imminent danger from the enemy. 

Supply, Sanitary, and Telegraph Service: The 
commander of the line of communications is in 
charge of all supply and sanitary matters and of 
the construction and maintenance of all lines of 
information within the limits of his command. 

For the purpose of control and coordination 
of the supply, sanitary and telegraph service a 
line of communications is ordinarily divided into 
sections as follows: A base section and an ad- 
vance section, each with an assistant chief of 
staff in charge competent to issue orders in the 
name of the commander of the line of communi- 
cations. In certain unusual cases, due to an ex- 
tensive prolongation of the line of communica- 
tions, an intermediate section may be required. 
An advance section is required at the head of 
each important route of supply diverging from 
the base. 

The operations of a base or intermediate sec- 
tion extend up to, but do not include, the depots, 
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sanitary units, and telegraph stations of the 
next section in advance. Each section provides 
for the supply of the line of communications 
troops within its limits. So far as as possible 
formal accountability is terminated and replaced 
by a system of responsibility when supplies are 
turned over to troops or trains in the zone of the 
advance and to troops and trains of the section 
of defense in the zone of the line of communica- 
tion. Commanders and staff officers of all grades 
are responsible for the proper use and dis- 
position of supplies issued to their organi- 
zations and for supplies temporarily in their 
charge. 

The assistant chief of staff with the base sec- 
tion is charged with coordinating the work of the 
quartermaster, medical, engineer, ordnance, and 
signal base groups. 

He is informed of the probable requirements 
of the advance and intermediate sections, trans- 
mits this information to the officers in charge of 
the various groups and issued the orders for 
meeting these requirements. 

The assistant chief of staff with the advance 
section is charged with coordinating the work 
of the quartermaster, medical, engineer, ord- 
nance, and signal advance groups. The opera- 
tions of these groups extend to and include the 
refilling points of the division supply trains, the 
evacuation points for sick and wounded, and, in 
certain instances, to the distributing points. The 
signal advance group establishes and maintains 
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lines of information with the headquarters of 
the field forces. 

To the advance section are attached ammuni- 
tion, supply, sanitary, and engineer columns. 
The strength and composition of these columns 
are dependent upon the character of operations 
reasonably probable. 

Organization of the Line of Communications: 
Intermediate and advance sections are organized 
at the base and sent forward as required. Or- 
ganization of an intermediate section generally 
follows that of the base section. 


I. HEADQUARTERS 


Commander line.of communications ; 
Chief of Staff ; 
Assistant chiefs of staff ; 
Director of railways; 
Adjutant ; 
Inspector ; 
Judge advocate. 
The headquarters of a line of communications 
is ordinarily established and kept at the base. 


II. SERVICE OF DEFENSE 


_ The necessary number of troops for defense 
and military police of the district. The senior 
line officer of troops assigned to a district of the 
line of communications is the district com- 
mander. He appoints his staff from the com- 
missioned personnel of his command. 
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Each district : 
District commander ; 
Adjutant ; 
Quartermaster ; 
Sanitary inspector. 


III. SUPPLY, SANITARY, AND TELEGRAPH SERVICE 


1. Base section: 
Assistant Chief of Staff in charge. 


(a) 


Quartermaster base group, quarter- 
master in charge. 


Depot— 


(b) 


(c) 
(d) 
(e) 


Finance and accounting division. 
Supplies division. 

Transportation and remount division. 
Wagon or autotruck companies. 

1 field bakery company. 

Medical base group— 

Surgeon in charge. 

Base hospital, capacity 500 beds each. 
Supply depot. 

Hospital train, capacity 200 beds each. 
Convalescent camp. 

Contagious disease hospital. 

Red Cross. 

Engineer base group— 

Engineer depot. 

Ordnance base group-- 

Ordnance depot. 

Signal base group— 

Signal officer in charge. 

Telegraph companies. 
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2. Advance section: 
Assistant chief of staff in charge. 
(a) Quartermaster advance group— 
Depot— 
Quartermaster in charge. 
Disbursing officers. 
Depot personnel. 
Supply column. 
(b) Medical advance group— 
Surgeon in charge. 
Medical depot. 
Sanitary column— 
1 ambulance company. 
2 evacuation hospitals, 324 beds each. 
(c) Engineer advance group— 
Engineer column. 
(d) Ordnance advance group. 
(e) Ammunition column. 
(f) Signal advance group. 


IV. SERVICE OF MILITARY RAILWAYS 


Military controlling staff: 

Director of railways. 

Assistant director of railways. 

Assistant director of railways in charge of 

each important branch. 

Commander of engineer railway troops. 

Railway staff officer at each important station. 

Civilians. 

Service of Military Railways: A service of 
military railways is organized when extensive 
military operations of a field force are dependent 
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on a line or lines of railway for its supply in 
advance of the base. The construction, opera- 
tion, and maintenance of these railways is a 
duty of the Corps of Engineers. 

This service takes over from the field force all 
railways captured, assuming charge of their re- 
construction, operation, and maintenance. It is 
also charged with the construction of new rail- 
way lines necessary for the supply of the field 
forces. It is controlled and directed by an offi- 
cer detailed as director of railways, with a mili- 
tary controlling staff and an operating and con- 
structing staff. 

The director of railways is a member of the 
staff of the commander of the line of commiuni- 
cations and is responsible to that commander for 
the successful operation, maintenance, and con- 
struction of the military railways. He receives 
his orders from that commander and takes the 
necessary steps to have them executed by his 
subordinates. ; 

No military officer not attached to the service 
of military railways is allowed to give any 
orders to subordinates of the latter service or to 
interfere in any manner with the running of 
trains, except in the case of an impending attack. 
(See diagram appended.) 

The staff of civilian assistants will consist of 
such railway officials, operatives, and other em- 
ployees as may be available or necessary for the 
proper working of the military railways. As 
far as military conditions will permit, civilians 
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will be used for the operation, maintenance, and 
construction of the military railways, officers and 
soldiers being used only when military condi- 
tions render it necessary. These civilians are 
subject to military supervision, and will be re- 
sponsible in their various departments and sub- 
divisions for executing the duties assigned to 
them in accordance with the plans of the director 
of railways. 

Channels of Correspondence: The commander 
of the line of communications must have the 
greatest possible freedom of action with refer- 
ence to communicating with the War Depart- 
ment on matters of routine. 

All such communications will be signed “By 
authority of the commander of the field forces” 
and will in general be confined to the following 
subjects, viz. : 

(a) Arrangement for maintaining the supply 
of stores and animals. 

(b) Matters relating to fiscal affairs or re- 
quirements. 

(c) Irregularities, defects and deficiencies 
which come to his attention in the territorial or 
administrative zone to the rear of the base. 

(d) Arrangements for augmenting or re- 
placing the staff and civilian personne! of the 
line of communications. 

(e) Arrangements for the evacuation of pris- 
oners and of sick and wounded from the base. 

After the system of supply and evacuation of 
sick and wounded has been fixed by the com- 
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mander of the field forces, the commander of 
the line of communications and the assistant 
chief of staff of each advance section are author- 
ized to communicate directly with the command- 
ers whom they are ordered to supply on all de- 
tail matters relating to supply, evacuation of 
wounded, and maintenance of lines of informa- 
tion. Inversely, such commanders are author- 
ized to communicate with the assistant chief of 
staff of the advance section in their immediate 
rear or with the commander of the line of com- 
munications on the same subjects. 


TRANSPORTATION BY RAIL 


Troops may be moved by rail over commercial 
railways or over military railways. The former 
condition will obtain in all movements in time of 
peace, and for most concentration movements in 
time of war. The latter condition will always 
obtain in the theater of military operations, and 
may obtain in concentration movements in our 
own territory. 

In time of war or threatened war preference 
and precedence shall, upon the demand of the 
President of the United States, be given, over 
all other traffic, to the transportation of troops 
and matériel of war, and carriers shall adopt 
every means within their control to facilitate 
and expedite the military traffic.’ 

The movement of troops and their equipment 


1Extract from Chap, 3591, Part 1, Vol. XXXIV, Statutes 
at Large of the United States of America. 
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over commercial railways is the function of the 
Quartermaster Corps, who plan and prepare for 
the move in conformity with regulations and 
orders from competent authority. 

Orders covering such movements should give 
an exact return of the command, and transpor- 
tation will be furnished at the rate of three men 
to each section in tourist sleepers, or three men 
to each two seats in day coaches. When day 
coaches are used for journeys of over twenty- 
four hours’ duration, if practicable, a seat will 
be provided for each man. 

Whenever organizations are moved by rail, 
with their animals, equipment, and matériel, it is 
desirable that complete units be kept together in 
trains divided into convenient train sections. It 
is preferable to have trains of moderate size 
with good speed rather than long trains with 
low speed. 

If it is necessary to divide a train, some offi- 
cers and men will accompany each section. The 
troops should not be separated from the animals 
if it can be avoided; but if the animals are 
shipped in separate sections selected detach- 
ments under officers accompany them, and such 
sections will precede the troops. 

When supplies are shipped to mobilization or 
concentration camps, the contents of each car 
will be marked or placarded on the outside of 
the car, and the latter, when practicable, is also 
marked with the name of the organization to 
which the supplies are sent. 
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Preparation of Cars: Upon receipt of orders 
for the movement of troops by rail, the officer 
charged with supplying the transportation ar- 
ranges with the railroad authorities for the nec- 
essary cars. He procures lists, with weights, 
of all property to be shipped and makes out the 
bills of lading, provides loading facilities and 
material for blocking and lashing, and constructs 
the necessary ramps. 

Upon arrival of the cars, he inspects to see if 
they conform to the terms of the contract, and 
reports the result of his inspection to the com- 
mander. 

Stock cars are inspected with especial care to 
see that they are in good order throughout. 
Projecting nails, bolts, and splinters, loose boards 
and rotten flooring, broken fixtures on hayracks, 
doors, or troughs, are sources of danger or dis- 
comfort to the animals, and of loss to the gov- 
ernment. The cars should be clean before load- 
ing, and suitable noninflammable footing be 
provided. 

Passenger cars must be clean, fully supplied 
with water and ice, and sufficiently lighted and 
heated. The urinals and closets must be in good 
condition, well supplied with water and toilet 
paper, and the sleeping accommodations must 
be according to contract. 

After the cars have been accepted, the number 
of men allotted to each is marked on the side 
or steps. The cars are then assigned to organi- 
zations and plainly marked. 
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Loading and Entraining: At the proper time 
loading is begun and is carried on, usually by 
the troops, pursuant to the orders of the com- 
mander. 

Heavy property may be loaded by details 
before the arrival of the troops. 

Artillery and other carriages are made secure 
by lashings and by nailing blocks of wood to 
the flooring under the wheels. 

The arrival of troops at the station should be 
timed so that there will be no delay in waiting: 
for cars. When the barrack, camp, or bivouac 
is not more than a mile from the station, troops 
are not required to fall in until notice has been 
received that the cars are at the station and have 
been inspected and assigned. The command is 
then marched to the train and the property and 
animals loaded. The organizations are then 
marched opposite their cars. 

The time required for loading each train de- 
pends upon the railroad facilities and upon the 
experience of the troops. For troops leaving 
station to go into the field, or changing station 
in the field, the time required should not exceed— 

One and one-half hours for infantry. 

Two and one-half hours for cavalry and light 
artillery. 

Three hours for heavy artillery and for engi- 
neers with bridge train. 

All movements of the troops in loading, en- 
training, and detraining, feeding and watering, 
and exercising men and horses are made, as a 
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rule, in military formation and pursuant to com- 
mand, thus avoiding confusion and saving time. 

In movements by rail kitchen cars are pro- 
vided, if practicable; otherwise, baggage cars 
are fitted up by the troops or arrangements are 
made for procuring meals, or at least liquid cof- 
fee, at stations en route. 

Careful attention is paid to the messing of the 
men, whether in kitchen cars or in the coaches 
where the men ride. A mess officer supervises 
the preparation and serving of the meals and re- 
quires the men to keep their mess kits scrupu- 
lously clean. 

When the stock cars provided are such that 
the animals can be fed and watered on the trains, 
it is unnecessary to unload them for exercise or 
recuperation unless the weather is very hot and 
the journey long. 

Detraining and Unloading: The train sched- 
ule is arranged, when practicable, for arrival 
at destination in the morning. The troops are 
notified in time to prepare for detraining. 

The officers and guard are the first to leave 
the cars. The commander meets the staff officer 
sent to the train, receives instructions, if any, 
gets his bearing, and orders the troops to de- 
train. As soon as the passenger coaches or 
sleeping cars are empty, the quartermaster, or a 
specially designated officer, accompanied by the 
conductor, if practicable, makes an inspection of 
the cars and notes their condition; the result is 
reported to the commander. 
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The troops procure their field kits and march 
to camp without delay, leaving suitable details 
to unload and bring up the property. If the 
camp is distant, arms are stacked and a part or 
all of the command unloads the train. 

In the cavalry the men are marched to the 
vicinity of the stock cars, where the saddlebags 
and canteens are placed in line on the ground, 
under guard. The remaining articles of the field 
kit and horse equipments are then unloaded and 
placed with the preceding articles. The horses 
are then unloaded, saddled, and the troops 
formed. 

Animals are unloaded quietly, each one being 
led to the opening so that his body will be 
athwart the car before leaving it. 

The command may be marched to camp at 
once, if near the station; otherwise, picket lines 
are stretched, or the horses are held while the 
property is unloaded. 

Artillery unloads in a manner similar to that 
of cavalry. 

Hospital Trains: Hospital trains will be fitted 
up on each line of military railway. The neces- 
sary sanitary personnel and special equipment 
will be supplied from the base section of the 
supply, sanitary and telegraph services of the 
line of communications. 

As far as practicable such trains, or other 
trains carrying sick and wounded who can travel 
sitting up, will leave the railhead at certain fixed 
hours daily. 
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In drawing up orders for the movement of 
troops by rail, the following points should be 
clearly stated: 

(a) Date, place of entraining, destination, 
route to be followed. 

(b) Hours of departure of trains; time at 
which troops should reach the entraining place, 
route that they should follow. 

(c) Details in regard to feeding of troops, 
and watering and feeding animals en route. 

(d) Places of assembly near entraining and 
detraining stations. 

(e) Schedule showing assignment of troops, 
animals, and vehicles to different trains. 

Troops will not occupy railway buildings or 
use the railway facilities or property without 
authority from the railway staff officers. 

Cooperation of Military and Railway Service: 
In a great movement of troops like a national 
mobilization or the concentration of a large force 
toward or in any limited section of the country 
we would require the most complete cooperation 
and mutual understanding between the heads of 
the military departments of the government and 
the railways officials and associations in order to 
avoid confusion and to insure prompt and orderly 
transportation of men and supplies. The actual 
work of furnishing the transportation of entrain- 
ing and detraining men and animals and of sup- 
plying them en route is comparatively simple and 
can be successfully accomplished by the efforts 
of individuals without any particular system of 
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control and cooperation. On a large scale, how- 
ever, the circumstances are quite different, and 
the countries of Europe have found it necessary 
to organize in time of peace a joint control of the 
railways by the General Staff and the superior 
railway officials, and to bring this smoothly work- 
ing machine to the necessities of war-time troop 
movements. This is the case in Germany, and in 
France where both French and English make use 
of the French railways under this combined 
management. An outline of the general features 
of this system is shown in the diagram on oppo- 
site page. 

General Information: Officers of all arms. 
should have some general knowledge of the de- 
tails of railroad transportation such as the num- 
ber of men and animals and different classes of 
vehicles that can be loaded in the several types of 
cars in ordinary use, the number of cars required 
to ship the several military units such as a com- 
pany or battalion of infantry, a troop of cavalry 
and a battery of artillery, and the number of 
cars that can be economically drawn by a single 
locomotive over different grades. It is desirable 
in war time to ship units complete as far as pos- 
sible with the men, animals, vehicles, and supplies 
pertaining to that group of men, so that if they 
become separated from the others of their com- 
mand they are to a certain degree self-contained 
and self-supporting. It is found that a train of 
twenty cars will conveniently carry a battalion of 
infantry and its entire equipment, so this would 
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be a good type to adopt for infantry, provided 
the grades of the railroad are such that a train 
of twenty cars can be hauled by a single loco- 


Secretary of War 


Chief of Staff 
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Two to six General Staff officers 


A Transportation officers 
consultative Officials of the railway lines 
body “Lines commissions’ of the systems or lines con- 


cerned in any particular movement of troops 
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(Operation body) for each 
One G. S. officer line or system of the 
Gen. mer. of the R. R. line country 
Division commission A division 
One quartermaster commission for 
Division Supt. each division 
Station commission A station 
One acting O. M. commission for 
Station master each terminal or large 


or important junction only 


motive. When crossing the mountains or using 
roads with many moderately steep grades such 
a train might have to be made smaller or broken 
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into two nearly equal sections. Studies of this 
sort for the various railroads of the country are 
valuable and should be made frequently and kept 
up to date and accessible ready for use in case 
of need. On the other hand, it will probably 
be found necessary to divide a baitery of field 
artillery in order to make a suitable trainload for 
even the ordinary grades of our main rail lines. 
When this is done, each part should be an effec- 
tive unit that could operate by itself for a time 
if need be. Two complete troops of cavalry can 
probably be put into a train of moderate weight 
and number of cars. 

When moving a large body like a division, 
careful schedules must be made out beforehand 
and a systematic order of departure and arrival 
of trains insisted upon in order to make full use 
of the capacity of the railroad and to insure a 
constant and steady flow of trains over the line. 
It is better to provide for an extreme speed not 
to exceed twenty-five miles per hour and to try to 
get an average speed of ten miles per hour con- 
stantly throughout the day than to try to run the 
trains through at a high rate of speed. High 
speed increases the danger of a breakdown and 
consequent blocking of the line with far more 
loss of time than that due to a low rate of speed. 

The provision of sufficient terminals for the 
prompt detraining of troops and unloading sup- 
plies and the clearing away of the empties so as 
not to block the following trains requires the 
most careful attention. Trains in a systematic 
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movement of large forces are usually run in fleets 
of four to six sections, the headway between sec- 
tions being ten to twenty minutes and that be- 
tween successive fleets being one to two hours 
depending upon the urgency of the movement and 
the condition of the railroad and its rolling stock. 

A valuable item of cooperation between rail- 
roads and the military relates to the building of 
cars to fit the requirements of the military or 
the arranging of the military units and the di- 
mensions of vehicles, gun carriages, etc., to fit 
the standard size of cars. For example, flat 
cars or gondola cars are built regularly in several 
different lengths, and if it could be made known 
to the railroads which of these is most suitable 
for military uses that type might be adopted in 
future designs. Another step toward coordina- 
tion and system would be the determination of 
the number of men, animals, and vehicles or guns 
that each of the existing types of cars, box, flat, 
gondola, stock, coaches, etc., could carry and to 
mark the capacity on the body or trucks of the 
car just as they now mark its capacity in tons and 
its dimensions. At a glance then an officer could 
tell just what a given car would hold. 
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THE art of giving proper instructions and 
orders to troops is one of the most important 
features in the exercise of command. 

The expression of the will of leaders is con- 
veyed in letters of instruction or by written or 
verbal orders. 

Letters of Instruction: At the beginning of 
operations and from time to time thereafter the 
plans of the superior leaders are communicated 
in the form of letters of instruction. These regu- 
late movements over large areas and for con- 
siderable periods of time. 

Field Orders: Field orders regulate the tacti- 
cal and such strategical actions of troops as are 
not carried in letters of instruction. 

The field orders of army corps and division 
commanders are almost invariably written. When 
conditions demand the issuance of verbal orders, 
written orders follow. 

The field orders of brigade commanders are 
usually written. 

The field orders of regimental and smaller unit 
commanders are usually verbal. 

The object of field orders is to bring about a 
course of action, in accordance with the intention 
of the leader, suited to the situation and with full 
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cooperation between all arms and services. They 
are issued for marches, halts, formation of camps 
or bivouacs, advance, flank and rear guards, out- 
posts, combat, etc. 

In active operations, especially during engage- 
ments, numerous field orders are issued in frag- 
mentary form—either verbally or in the form of 
notes, brief dispatches, messages, orders for as- 
sembly, ete——which do not contain all the re- 
quirements of a formal written field order; but 
whenever detailed instructions for operations are 
given, whether verbally or in writing, the se- 
quence prescribed for the body of a formal field 
order is preserved. 

Administrative details are usually covered 
in “orders,” but when circumstances make it 
more convenient they may be included in field 
orders. 

To give subordinate leaders an opportunity to 
study the situation, field orders should reach them 
in ample time. Asa rule, however, it is desirable 
to keep contemplated movements secret as long 
as possible, and to confine knowledge thereof to 
chiefs of staff departments and leaders of the 
larger units. 

In large commands it requires some time for 
formal orders to reach all the lower units; this 
may be roughly estimated at one hour for 
a brigade and at one hour and a half for a 
division. 

The hour stated in the heading of an order is 
the hour of signature. 
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Orders not connected with the tactical or 
strategical action of troops, but necessary in the 
ordinary administration of military affairs, are 
called general orders, orders, and special orders, 
according to circumstances. 

General Orders: General orders include, gen- 
erally, (1) all detailed instructions necessary in 
carrying out certain general regulations or orders 
issued from a superior headquarters; (2) all 
standing instructions, to the end that frequent 
repetition may be avoided; and (3) proceedings 
of general and special courts-martial. 

General orders are issued by commanders of 
armies, army corps, divisions, brigades, regi- 
ments, and separate battalions. 

Orders: Orders, in contradistinction to field, 
general, and special orders, are used by com- 
manders of divisions and separate brigades for 
regulating the movements and resupply of the 
field trains, fixing the position of distributing 
points (rations and forage), authorizing the use 
of reserve rations, providing for the refilling of 
combat trains after combat or a march, providing 
for ambulance and hospital service in camps, and 
for furnishing such other similar information or 
instructions as it is desired to communicate to 
troops. 

They also include such instructions as may 
be sent to the commander of trains, relative 
to the movements and disposition of the trains 
and information with regard to the arrangements 
made with the line of communication relative to 
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the positions of refilling, rendezvous, and evacu- 
ation points. 

When necessary, orders are used by com- 
manders of battalions forming parts of regiments, 
and smaller units and detachments, for the same 
class of instructions as are promulgated by higher 
commanders in general orders. 

Special Orders: These cover only such mat- 
ters relating to the movements or assignment of 
individuals as are not necessary to be communi- 
cated generally to the command. 

Verbal Orders: When not communicated by 
the leader in person, verbal orders are carried 
by staff officers or messengers. Important ver- 
bal orders are recorded as soon as practicable 
after issue. 

As there is always a possibility of controversy 
as to their wording, verbal orders are sent by mes- 
sengers in cases of necessity only, and when so 
sent rarely contain more than one definite man- 
date. 

For example: “The brigade will halt three 
hours at ———.” More latitude is allowed in 
sending verbal orders by officers. 

The bearer of a verbal order or message is 
required to repeat it before starting. 

Composition of Formal Field Orders: To 
frame a suitable field order, the leader must 
make an estimate of the situation, culminating in 
a decision upon a definite plan of action. He 
must then actually draft or word the orders 
which will carry his decision into effect. 
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Clear and decisive orders are the logical result 
of definite and sure decisions and are the means 
of transforming the decision into action. 

In framing field orders the integrity of tactical 
units is preserved whenever practicable. 

Field orders must be clear and definite. Ex- 
pressions depending upon the viewpoint of the 
observer, such as right, left, in front of, behind, 
on this side, beyond, etc., are avoided, reference 
being made to points of the compass instead. 
The terms right and left, however, may be ap- 
plied to individuals or bodies of men, or to the 
banks of a stream; in the latter case the observer 
is supposed to be facing downstream. The terms 
right flank and left flank are fixed designations. 
They apply primarily to the right and left of a 
command when facing the enemy and do not 
change when the command is retreating. The 
head of a column is its leading element, no mat- 
ter in what direction the column is facing; the 
other extremity is the tail. 

To minimize the possibility of error, geogra- 
phical names are written or printed in ROMAN 
CAPITALS ; when the spelling does not conform to 
the pronunciation, the latter is shown phoneti- 
cally in parentheses, thus: BICESTER (Bister), 
GILA (Hee’-la). 

When two or more places or features on the 
map have the same name they are distinguished 
by reference to other points. 

A road is designated by connecting two or 
more names of places on the road with dashes, 
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thus: LEAVENWORTH—LOWERMONT—ATCHISON 
road. 

As a rule, an affirmative form of expression is 
used. Such an order as: “The supply train will 
not accompany the division,” is defective, be- 
cause the gist of the order depends upon the 
single word “not.” 

Written orders should be so distinct as to be 
legible even in bad light. 

Field orders are brief; short sentences are 
easily understood; conjectures, expectations, 
reasons for measures adopted, and detailed in- 
structions for a variety of possible events, do 
not inspire confidence, and should be avoided. 

The commander should accept the entire re- 
sponsibility. In framing field orders such ex- 
pressions as “attempt to capture,” “try to hold,” 
“as far as possible,” “as well as you can,” 
etc., are forbidden. They tend to divide re- 
sponsibility between the commander and _ his 
subordinates. 

An order should not trespass upon the prov- 
ince of a subordinate. It should contain every- 
thing beyond the independent authority of the 
subordinate, but nothing more. 

When the transmission of orders involves a 
considerable period of time, during which the 
situation may change, detailed instructions are 
avoided. 

The same rule holds when orders may have 
to be carried out under unforeseen circum- 
stances. In such cases letters of guidance are 
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preferable; they lay stress upon the object to 
be attained, and leave open the means to be em- 
ployed. Orders attempting to arrange matters 
too far in advance may have to be recalled and 
others substituted ; such changes impose needless 
hardships upon a command and injure its 
morale. 

Details of time and place are carefully stated. 
Subordinate commanders and staff officers are to 
regulate their watches by the time kept at head- 
quarters. 

Orders issued by subordinates should not be 
mere repetitions of those from higher authority 
with additions of their own. New orders are 
generally clearer and more satisfactory. 

Form of Field Orders: To enable the will of 
the commander to be quickly understood to 
secure prompt cooperation among his subordi- 
nates and for ready reference, field orders are 
required to follow a general form. This form 
divides an order into sections or parts and as- 
signs to each a particular class of information. 

The parts of a field order are: 

The heading ; 

The distribution of troops (in. certain 
orders) ; 

The body ; 

The ending. 

The Heading: The heading contains the title 
or name of the issuing officer’s command, the 
place, date, and hour of issue, the kind and the 
number of the order and reference to map used. 
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Titles are expressed as follows: 
Det: J. Div; 
Outposts, 6th Inf. ; 
Advance Guard, III Div.; 
Ist Brig. I Div:; 
III Div. 

In the above titles “Det. I Div.” means that 
the command is composed of troops from the 
first division; “Advance Guard, III Div.” means 
that the command is the advance guard of the 
third division. 

The title may appear in the order creating a 
command, thus: “The Second Brigade will con- 
stitute the advance guard.” 

The title with place, date, and number thus 
fully identifies an order. 

When named in the order, except in the title, 
the abbreviated form for the designation of tac- 
tical organizations is preferable. (See List of 
Abbreviations, Appendix III, p. 341.) 

When a fraction of an organization cannot be 
designated by naming one or more of the sub- 
divisions, it receives the generic title of 
“detachment.” 

Dates in the heading are abbreviated thus: 4 
Feb; 08,'2:45 p.m. ; 20 Jan..17;1:00 a, mi: 

The Distribution of Troops: The distribution 
of troops shows the tactical components into 
which a command is divided (advance guard, 
main body, etc.) and the troops assigned to each. 
It is generally used in march orders and in the 
first field order applying to a command newly 
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created or organized. In other cases it is usu- 
ally more convenient to name the troops in 
the body of the order, where their duties are 
prescribed. 

When a “distribution” is used it is headed 
“Troops,” and in written or printed orders is 
placed on the left of the body, occupying about 
one-third of the page. The tactical components 
are marked with lettered subheads (a), (b), etc., 
the troops listed under each performing the task 
prescribed in the similarly marked paragraph of 
the body of the order. 

When orders are dictated or sent by wire or 
signals, the distribution of troops (if used) is 
given immediately after paragraph 2, without 
number. 

The Body: The body contains information 
and instructions for the command, and is ar- 
ranged in numbered paragraphs as follows: 

Paragraph 1 contains such information of the 
enemy and of our supporting troops as it is de-. 
sirable that subordinates should know. 

Paragraph 2 contains the general plan of the 
commander, or so much thereof as will insure 
cooperation of all parts of the command. 

Paragraph 3 contains the detailed tactical dis- 
positions adopted by the commander to carry out 
the plan outlined in paragraph 2, including the 
tasks assigned to each of the several combatant 
fractions of the command. These tasks are given 
under lettered subheads (a), (b), etc., the lead- 
ing fraction, or the one having the most impor- 
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tant duty to perform, being generally considered 
first. For instance: In an attack order it is 
customary to consider the artillery first; in a 
march order, troops are considered according to 
their position in the column. 

Instructions applicable to all of these fractions 
may be embodied in a subparagraph, lettered 
(x), at the end of paragraph 3. 

Paragraph 4 contains instructions for the 
trains, and may designate the position of ammuni- 
tion distributing stations, dressing stations, and 
stations for slightly wounded. 

The last paragraph, usually paragraph 5, shows 
where the commander can be found or messages 
may be sent. In orders of subordinate com- 
manders, this paragraph also gives the location 
of “lines of information,” if any have been 
established. 

If additional paragraphs are necessary, they 
are incorporated, properly numbered, after para- 
graph 4. Sometimes it is unnecessary to include 
instructions for the trains; but whatever the 
number of paragraphs the last always shows 
where the commander can be found, etc. 

No abbreviations are used in the body of the 
order except a. m. and p. m. for morning and 
afternoon, the authorized abbreviations for tac- 
tical organizations, and those customary in desig- 
nating rank. In naming a night both days should 
be mentioned thus: Night 4/5 Feb. 08. To des- 
ignate “noon” and “midnight” these words are 
written. 
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The Ending: The ending contains the authen- 
tication of the order and a statement of how it 
is communicated to the command. This state- 
ment is an important feature of a field order and 
is communicated to the command. This state- 
responsible that it is properly distributed. Be- 
fore orders are issued they are carefully tested 
to see that the entire command is accounted for. 

Forms of Complete Field Orders: While the 
following forms are given for the convenience 
of officers in the field, and with a view of secur- 
ing uniformity in the service, it must be remem- 
bered that no two military situations are the 
same. The sequence in paragraph 3 is not obli- 
gatory, the commander arranging the details ac- 
cording to his best judgment. 


For AN ADVANCE 


Field Orders (Title) 
No. — (Place) 
(Reference to map used) (Date and hour) 
Troops: 1. (Information of enemy and 


of our supporting troops) 
2. (Plan of commander) 
(a) Independent 3. (a) (Instructions for inde- 


Cavalry : pendent cavalry—place and time of 
(Commander) departure, roads or country to be 
(Troops) covered, special mission) 
(b) Advance (b) (Instructions for advance 
Guard: guard—place and time of depar- 
(Commander ) ture, or distance at which it is to 
(Troops) precede the main body, route, spe- 
; cial mission) 
(c) Main Body— (c) (Instructions for main body 
in order of —distance at which it is to follow 
march: the advance guard, or place and 


(Commander)* time of departure) 


If a commander is designated for the main body, his name 
is inserted here. 
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(d) Right (left) (d) (Instructions for flank 
Flank Guard: guard—place and time of de- 


(Commander) Parture, route, special mission) 
(Troops) 
(e) Signal] (e) (Instructions for signal 
Troops: troops—lines of information to be 
(Commander) established, special mission) 
(Troops) (x) (Instructions for outposts 


—when relieved, subsequent duties ) 
4. (Instructions for field train 
—escort, distance in rear of col- 
umn, or destination when different 
from that of main body, if dis- 
position not previously covered in 
“Orders” ) 
(Instructions for sanitary, ammunition, supply and 
engineer trains when necessary. ) 
5. (Place of commander or where messages may be 
sent. ) 
(Authentication) 
(How and to whom issued) 


For ApvANCE GUARDS 


Field Orders (Title) 
No. — (Place) 
(Reference to map used) (Date and hour) 
Troops: 1. (Information of enemy and 


of our supporting troops) 
2. (Plan of commander) 
(a) Advance 3. (a) (Instructions for advance 


Cavalry: cavalry—place and time of de- 
(Commander) parture, roads or country to be 
(Troops) covered, special mission) 
(b) Support: (b) (Instructions for support— 
(Commander) place and time of departure, route, 
(Troops) special mission) 

(c) Reserve — in (c) Instructions for reserve— 
order of distance at which it is to follow 
march: support) 

(Troops) nie ats. 
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(d) Right (left) (d) (Instructions for flank 
Flank Guard: guard—place and time of depar- 
(Commander) ture, route, special mission) 
(Troops) 4. (Instructions for field train— 
generally to join train of column 
if not previously covered in 
orders ) 

5. (Place of commander or 
where messages may be sent, loca- 

tion of lines of information) 


(Authentication) 
(How and to whom issued) 


A Hatt For THE NiGHR—CAMP wITH OuTPoOST 


Field Orders (Title) 
No. — (Place) 
(Reference to map used) (Date and hour) 


1. (Information of enemy and of our supporting 
troops, including independent cavalry) 

2. (Plan of commander—to encamp or bivouac) 

3. (a) (Designation of commander and troops of 
outpost,’ general line tc be held, special reconnaissance, 
connection with other outposts, if any) 

(b) (Instructions for troops, not detailed for out- 
post duty—location of camp, designation of camp com- 
mander,” observation of flanks and rear when necessary, 
lines of information, conduct in case of attack) 

4. (Instructions for field train—generally to join 
troops, though if near enemy, field train of outpost 
troops may be held in rear)* 

(Instructions for sanitary, ammunition, supply, and 
engineer trains, when necessary) ; 

Ge a of commander or where messages may be 
sent 


(Authentication) 
(How and to whom issued) 


1 Where the advance guard is large the order may direct the 
advance guard commander to establish the outpost. 

2 Omitted when the chief exercises immediate command of 
the camp. 

® May be provided for in “‘order” issued subsequently. 
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For Outposts 


Field Orders ( Title) 
No. — (Place) 
(Reference to map used) (Date and hour) 
Troops: 1. (Information of enemy and 


(a) Advance 
Cavalry: 
(Commander) 
(Troops) 
(b) Supports :* 
No. I— 
(Commander) 
(Troops) 
No. 2— 
(Commander) 
(Troops) 
No. 3— 
(Commander ) 
(Troops) 
(c) Detached 
Post: 
(Commander) 
(Troops) 
(d) Reserve: 
(Commander) 
(Troops) 


of our supporting troops) 

2. (Plan of commander —to 
establish outpost, approximate line 
of resistance) 

3. (a) (Instructions for ad- 
vance cavalry —contact with en- 
emy, roads or country to be spe- 
cially watched, special mission) 

(b) (Instructions for supports 
—positions they are to occupy, and 
sections of line of resistance which 
they are to hold, intrenching, etc.) 


(c) (Instructions for detached 
post—position to be _ occupied, 
duties, amount of resistance) 


(d) (Instructions for reserve— 
location, observation of flanks, con- 
duct in case of attack, duties of 
special troops) 

4. (Instruction for field train if 
nee Phe 

(Place of commander or 
es messages may be sent, loca- 
tion of lines of information) 


(Authentication ) 


(How and to whom issued)? 


3 Numbered from the right. 
2For small outposts it may be more convenient to write this 
order without a marginal distribution of troops. : 
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It is sometimes necessary to issue two outpost orders; 
the first as above, containing general instructions; the 
second, issued after an inspection of the line, and con- 
taining more definite instructions or involving changes. 


For Positions IN READINESS 


Field Orders (Title) 
No. — (Place) 
(Reference to map used) (Date and hour) 


1. (Information of enemy and of our supporting 
troops ) 

2. (Plan of commander—to take up a position in 
readiness at or near—) 

3. (a) (Instructions for cavalry—to reconnoiter in 
direction of enemy, special mission) 

(b) (Instructions for artillery—position or place of 
assembly ) 

(c) (Instructions for infantry—position or place of 
assembly, points to be especially held, reconnaissance) 

(d) (Instructions for engineers—position or place 
of assembly) 

(e) (Instructions for signal troops—lines of in- 
formation) 

4. (Instructions for field trains, sanitary, ammuni- 
tion, supply and engineer trains if not previously cov- 
ered in orders—generally to halt at designated localities 
in rear, ready to move in any direction) 

5. (Place of commander or where messages be sent) 


(Authentication) 
(How and to whom issued) 


For DEFENSIVE PosITIONS 


Field Orders (Title) 
No. — (Place) 
(Reference to map used) (Date and hour) 


1. (Information of enemy and of our supporting 
troops) 

2. (Plan of commander—to take up a defensive po- 
Sition at or along——, for the purpose of——) 


3. (a) (Instructions for artillery—position, target, in- 
trenching, etc.) 
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_ (b) (Instructions for fighting line—division of front 
into sections and assignment of ttoops thereto, in- 
trenching, etc.) 

(c) (Instructions for reserve—troops and position) 
_ (d) Chstructions for cavalry—usually to cover with 
its main force the more exposed flank, a detachment 
being sent to patrol the other; reconnaissance) 

(e) (Instructions for engineers—defensive work, 
clearing field of fire, preparation of obstacles, opening 
roads, etc.) 

(f) (Instructions for signal troops—to establish 
lines of information) 

4. (Instructions for sanitary train—location of dress- 
ing stations and station for slightly wounded) 

(Instructions for ammunition train—location of am- 
munition distributing stations) 

(Instructions for field and supply trains, if not previ- 
ously covered in orders) 

5. (Place of commander or where messages be sent) 


(Authentication ) 
(How and to whom issued) 


For an ATTACK 


Field Orders (Title) 
No. — (Place) 


(Reference to map used) (Date and hour) 


1. (Information of enemy and of our supporting 
troops) 

2. (Plan of commander—indicating the general plan 
of attack, usually to envelop a flank) 

3. (a) (Instructions for artillery—position, first tar- 
get, generally hostile artillery) 

(b) (Instructions for holding attack *—commander, 
troops, direction and objective) 

(c) (Instructions for main attack— commander, 
troops, direction and objective) 

(d) (Instructions for reserve — commander, troops, 
position ) 


t This term “holding attack” as used in this form is for con- 
venience only; it is mever used in actual orders, as the vigor 
of an attack might be lessened if the troops knew it was 


“holding” only. 
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(e) (Instructions for cavalry—generally to operate 
on one or both flanks, or to execute some special 
mission) ; 

(f) (Instructions for engineers—any special mission) 

(g) (Instructions for signal troops—to establish 
lines of information between the commander and the 
main and secondary attacks, artillery, reserves, etc.) 

4. (Instructions for sanitary train—location of dress- 
ing stations and stations for slightly wounded when 
practicable) ? 

(Instructions for ammunition train—location of am- 
munition distributing stations) 

(Instructions for field and supply trains, if not previ- 
ously covered in orders) 

5. (Place of commander or where messages be sent) 


(How and to whom issued) (Authentication) 


Note: In war it is not always possible to issue 
a complete attack order like the above, disposing 
of an entire command. In unexpected encount- 
ers, for instance, orders must be given as the 
situation develops. 


For A RETREAT 


Field Orders ( Titie) 
No. — (Place) 
(Reference to map used) (Date and hour) 
Troops: 1. (Information of enemy and 


of our supporting troops) 
2. (Plan of commander—to re- 


tire in direction of ——) 
(a) alvetard iene 3. (a) (Instructions for lead- 
Troops: ing troops— place and time of de- 
(Commander) parture, route, special mission) 


(Troops) 
(b) Main Body— (b) (instructions for main body 

in order of —place and time of departure, 

march: route) 

(Troops) 
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(c) Rear Guard: (c) (Instructions for rear guard 
(Commander) —distance from the main body or 
(Troops) place and time of departure, spe- 


cial mission) 
(d) Right (left) (d) (Instructions for flank 
Flank Guard: guard—place and time of depar- 


(Commander) ture, special mission) 
(Troops) 

(e) Signal (e) (Instructions for signal 
Troops: troops—lines of information) 
(Commander ) (x) (Instructions for outposts 

(Troops) —when relieved, subsequent duties 


—usually forming the rear guard) 

4. (Instructions for field and di- 
visional trains—place and time of 
departure, route, escort; these 
trains are generally some distance 
ahead of the column) 

5. (Place of commander or 
where messages may be sent) 


(How and to whom issued) (Authentication) 


For REAR GUARDS 


Field Orders (Title) 
No. — (Place) 
(Reference to map used) (Date and hour) 
Troops: 1. (Information of enemy and 


of our supporting troops) 
2. (Plan of commander — mis- 
sion of rear guard) 
(a) Reserve — in 3. (a) (Instructions for _ re- 
order of serve—place and time of depar- 


march : ture, or approximate distance from 
(Troops) main body, reconnaissance) 
(b) Support: (b) (Instructions for support— 
(Commander) place and time of departure or 
(Troops) distance from reserve, any special 
reconnaissance ) 
(c) Rear Cavalry: (c) (Instructions for rear cav- 
(Commander) alry—place and time of departure, 
(Troops) road or country to be covered, 
special mission) 
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(d) Right (left) (d) (Instructions for flank 
Flank Guard: guard —place and time of de- 
(Commander) parture, route, special mission) 
(Troops) 4. (Instructions for field train 
when necessary—usually to join 
train of main body) 
5. (Place of commander or 
where messages may be sent— 
location of lines of information) 


(Authentication ) 
(How and to whom issued) 


March Table: In movements of large forces 
on several roads, it is sometimes desirable to 
prescribe the daily marches of the various col- 
umns for two or more days. In such cases the 
order may often be simplified by appending or 
incorporating a march table usually in the fol- 
lowing form, each column providing its own 
security : 


—— Army, from (date) to (date) 
(Reference to map used) 
= 7 =p 
Date — Division —— Division Army hq. 


Location of main| Location of main| Location at end 
body or of ad-|body or of ad-jof each day’s 
vance guard at|vance guard at|march. 
end of each day’s|end of each day’s 
march, and line of|march, and line of 
march, if neces-|march, if neces- 
sary. sary. 


To illustrate this important subject five typical 
orders follow: 
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1. Orders of Advance Guard Commander for 
a halt for the Night and Establishment of Out- 
posts. 


Advance Guard, I Division. 
Emmitspurc, Mp., 
perce. I July, 13,2210 p.m: 
Oo. — 
Gettysburg—Antietam 
3-inch map. 

1. A hostile force of about one division is going into 
camp south of woopszoro. 

Our cavalry is at Loys and TANEYTOWN and our I 
Division camps near FAIRPLAY. 

2. This advance guard will camp near EMMITSBURG. 

3. (a) The ist Inf. and one tr. 1st Cav., Col. A will 
form the outpost. The outpost line will extend from 
the EMMITSBURG—THURMONT road through MmorTTERs to 
the Monocacy. The bridges over the monocacy at 
BRIDGEPORT and one mile north will be held. The troop 
of cavalry assigned to the outpost will remain at Loys 
until it receives orders from the outpost commander. 

(b) The remainder of the advance guard will camp 
as follows: 

2d Inf. east of EMMITSBURG, between the EMMITS- 
BURG—GETTYSBURG road and the EMMITSBURG—TANEY- 
TOWN road. 

3d Inf. north of EMMitTsBURG, between the EMMITS- 
BURG—GETTYSBURG road and FLAT RUN. 

Ist Bn., rst F. A. north of EMMITSBURG, between FLAT 
RUN and the EMMITSBURG—42I road. 

Co. A Ist Engrs. and Amb. Co. No. 1 northwest of 
EMMITSBURG, west of the EMMITSBURG—42I road. 

4. Field trains will join their commands. Issues will 
be made from Sp. Tn. at 9:00 p. m. Distributing point 
at CROSSROADS 610, 2% miles northwest of FAIRPLAY. 
Field train wagons will not pass through FAIRPLAY in 
going to or returning from distributing point. 

5. Messages to camp for the 2d Inf. 

By command of Brig. Gen. 
S—, Brig. Adj. 


Dictated to staff and officers sent to receive orders 
for the ist, 2d, and 3d Inf.; 1st Bn. 1st F. A.; Co. A, 
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ist Engrs. and Amb. Co. No. I. 


Copy by Corp. C, 


motorcyclist, to Division Commander. 


2. For an Advance. 


Field Orders 
No. — 


U. S. Geol. Surv. Map. 


(a) Independent 
Cavalry: 
Maj. AsC 

Ist--Sq) Sth®'Cav: 


(b) Advance 
Guard: 
Maj. A6I 
Det. Mtd. Engrs. 
Ist. Bn. 6th Inf. 
(c) Main body (in 


Odie Go ORD 
march) : 
6th Inf. (less 2 
bns. ) 


Ist Bn. 3d F. A. 

3d Bn. 6th Inf. 

Co. A. Ist Engrs. 
less det.) 

Det. Amb. Co. 
No. 1 

(d) Signal troops: 

Det. Ist Bn. Sig. 


Detachment I Division, 
Camp at Easton, KANs., 
19 Sept. 05, 3:00 p. m. 


1. Hostile patrols have been seen 
east of the missourr River and 
hostile infantry and artillery are 
reported one day’s march east of 
LEAVENWORTH. 

The remainder of our I Division 
is at WINCHESTER. 

2. This detachment will march 
to-morrow on FORT LEAVENWORTH. 

3. (a) The independent cavalry 
will start at 5:30 a. m., covering 
the movement. It will seize and 
hold the bridge over the MISSOURI 
River. 

(b) The advance guard will 
clear the eastern exit of EASTON at 
5:50 a. m., and will march by the 
EASTON FRENCHMAN — FORT 
LEAVENWORTH road. 

(c) The main body will follow 
the advance guard at one half mile. 


(d) The signal troops will main- 
tain communication between de- 
tachment headquarters and the in- 
dependent cavalry. 

4. The field trains will follow 
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the main body at one mile to 
FRENCHMAN, where they will halt 
until further orders. 

5. Messages to main body until 
7:00 a. m.; thereafter to advance 
guard. 

By order of Col. F. 
R—.,, Adj. 6th Inf. 


Copy in person to staff, Bn. Comdrs., Comdrs. Engrs., 
Sig. and Sn. Det. 
Copy to Division Commander by Lieut. E. 


3. Orders for an Attack. 


Det., I Div. 
Knoll 547, I mi. n. e. HARNEY, 
16 Dec. 10-30 a. m. 
Field Orders 
(Op. ae 


(3” map) Gettysburg. 


1. Two enemy regiments are in position at HARNEY: 
left, near roadfork 484; right, 550 yards southeast of 
center of HARNEY. Two hostile batteries are standing 
in field 500 yards southwest of HARNEY center. A 
hostile troop withdrew before our squadron to the 
south of HARNEY. 

A hostile column is nearing EMMITSBURG from the 
northwest, with a squadron a few miles ahead. 

2. This detachment will attack, towards HARNEY, en- 
veloping the enemy’s left. March conditions cease. 

3. (a) Ist Bn., Ist F. A., will take position, in ob- 
servation, between roadfork 485 and knoll 547, to 
support the attack. 

(b) 2d Inf. will advance, with its center near the 
KOON—HARNEY road, upon a front of 1,000 yards, to 
attack the hostile position from the enemy right to the 
fence about 500 yards northwest of the KOON—HARNEY 
road. 

(c) 1st Inf. will make the enveloping attack. From 
roadfork 485, it will advance between the large patch 
of timber, west of knoll 547, and the stream, 350 yards 
west of HEADGEGROVE s. H. Its left will take the direc- 
tion western extremity this patch of timber—large 
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white house, standing by itself north of HARNEY. 
(House 500 yards north of 500.) 

(d) Both regiments will await further orders to 
advance from the line HEADGEGROVE Ss. H.—roadfork 522. 

(e) 3d Inf. and Engrs. (less mtd. det.) will follow 
the 1st Inf., in reserve, to roadfork 482. 

(£) 1st Sq., 1st Cav. (reenforced by Mtd. Engrs.), 
when the infantry reaches vicinity knoll 547, will move 
to the south and will cover our left, sending one 
platoon to cover the right. It will send, at once, to 
destroy all bridges from BRIDGEPORT to BARLOW, both 
inclusive. It will maintain touch with the hostile troops 
toward EMMITSBURG. 

(g) Sig. Troops will connect Brig. Hq. with the 3 
regs. and the art. 

4. Amb. Co. No. 1 will halt 1 mile east of KOON. 

5. Messages to road junction 250 yards, southwest of 
knoll 547. 

A, Brig. Gen. 


Copies to organization commanders as they report. 
General A verbally impresses upon the squadron com- 
mander the necessity for getting down the bridges to- 
ward Clear Ridge farm at the earliest possible moment. 

When the deployment is completed, General A di- 
rects the major of artillery: “Open fire; Target, the 
hostile artillery.” General A then telephones the Ist 
and 2d Regiments, “Advance and attack.” 


4. Occupying a Defensive Position. 


Det. I Division, 
Field Orders SPANGLER HOUSE, HANOVER ROAD, 
No. — 2 Sept. 15, 1:30 p.m: 
(Gettysburg-Antietam 3-inch map.) 


1. A-hostile force of all arms, estimated at two weak 
brigades, is advancing east from GETTYSBURG on the 
HANOVER ROAD. Its leading element is now in contact 
with our rear guard at BENNERS HILL. Reenforcements 
for our detachment are now en route by rail from 
YORK. 

2. This detachment will at once occupy a defensive 
position along the line Hill 571—Ridge 560, crossing 
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the HANOVER ROAD 500 yards east of J. SPANGLER, to op- 
pose further advance of the enemy and insure safety 
of the trains. March conditions now cease. 

oh (a) The Ist Bn., ist F. A., will take a position in 
observation in the vicinity of Hill 571. 


(b) The 2d Inf. will hold the right section, extend- 
ing from Hill 571 to 100 yards north of HANOVER ROAD, 
both inclusive. The 3d Inf., less 1st Bn., will hold the 
left section of the line extending from a point 100 
yards north of HANOVER ROAD to the southern extremity 
of Ridge 560, inclusive. The position will be prepared 
for defense. 

(c) The Ist Inf. will delay the advance of the enemy 
without becoming seriously engaged, and when forced 
will uncover the position and assemble under cover in 
the vicinity of MT. VERNON SCHOOL as general reserve. 

(d) The rst Sa., 1st Cav., will delay the enemy’s ad- 
vance, without becoming seriously engaged, and will 
retire when forced and cover the right flank. The 
YORK PIKE and the roads leading from MUMMASBURG 
will be closely observed. 

4. The 1st Bn., 3d Inf., will continue as train guard. 
The field trains and convoy will proceed with all pos- 
sible dispatch to HANOVER and park. Empty combat 
wagons will park in the vicinity of 484. A dressing 
station will be established near MT. VERNON SCHOOL. 


5. Messages to MT. VERNON SCHOOL. , 
B, Brig. Gen. 


Dictated to Comdrs. 2d Inf., 3d Inf., 1st Bn., Ist 
RA. ‘Coins Go... No. ft. 


Copy by mounted messenger 
Commanding officers— 
TS6y9d. stave: 
1st Inf.; 
tst Bn., 3d Inf.; 
Officer in charge of trains. 


Report of dispositions by wire to division com- 
mander and commanding officer, 3d Brigade, via motor 
to HANOVER. 


3aI 
11 N.S.L.—Vol. § 
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5. Orders for Retreat. 


Detachment, I Division, 
Keymar, Mp., 
_I May 15, II-00 p. m. 
Field Orders 
No. — 
Gettysburg General Map. 
Emmitsburg-Taneytown G. S. Maps, 7/2500 


Troops: 1. The enemy has halted for the 

(a) Leading. night in and west of WESTMINSTER, 
Troops: with outpost on the line weErs- 

1 foot det. Co. A, HAARS MILL—WALLS MILL. His 
Ist Engrs. cavalry blocked our patrols on the 


(b) Main Body, line WEISHAARS MILL—MAYBERRY. 
in order of Elsewhere, roads were clear at 
march: dark as far as UNION MILLS and 

2d Inf. NEW WINDSOR. To-morrow morn- 

3d Inf. (less 1 ing our patrols are to reconnoiter 
n. along TANEYTOWN ROAD and WEST- 
Btry. A 5th F. A. ERN MARYLAND R. R. towards WEST- 


1 bn. 3d Inf. MINSTER. 

(c) Rear Guard: 2. This detachment will retire 
, Col. A. to-morrow toward APPOLDS, via 
1st Inf. NAILORS MILL— FRANKLIN SCHOOL, 


Ist Sq. Ist Gav. meanwhile delaying the enemy’s 
Ist Bn. rst L. A. advance. 
Co. A Engrs. (less 3. (a) The leading troops will 


1 foot det.) precede the main body by %4 mile. 
1st Amb. Co. (b) The head of the main body 
(d) Detachment: will leave the roadfork 1% mile 

Major E. south of NAILORS MILL, at 4-30 
Ist Bn. Engrs. A. M., and precede the rear guard 


(less Co. A) by two miles. Btry. A sth Hy. AS 
(e) Signal will reconnoiter positions between 
Troops: 488 and B. M. 447. 
Capt. A. 
Y% 1st Aero Co. 
2 secs. Sig. 


(c) The rear guard will delay the enemy, without 
becoming seriously engaged. The first delay will be 
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effected from the vicinity of the present outpost posi- 
tion. The rear guard will observe closely the UNION 
BRIDGE—LE GORE BRIDGE road. 

(d) South of the WESTERN MARYLAND R. R., westward 
of KEYMAR and to include sTULES FORD, and north of 
KEYSVILLE tO BRIDGEPORT inclusive, the engineer detach- 
ment will make the necessary preparations and pre- 
vent the enemy from seizing bridges and fords in 
passable condition. No demolitions will be executed 
without necessity. 

(e) The % 1st Aero Co. will follow the division 
trains to GRACEHAM. Two aviators will fly at 5-30 
A, M., to determine the direction of march or location 
of the hostile main body. Lines of information will be 
established between these headquarters and the rear 
guard commander and the KEyMar telephone exchange. 

(x) The outpost stands relieved at 4-30 a. m. 

4. Ammunition and sanitary trains (less Ist Amb. 
Co.) will march to GRACEHAM at 5-30 a. m., in the 
order named. Field trains will assemble with head of 
column in DETOUR, at 4-30 a. m., and then march to 
GRACEHAM. 

5. I shall be on HILL 500, % mile west of KEYMAR. 


A, Brig. Gen. 


Copies to C. O.— 
[St witit.; 
Zdelates 
sdy ints: 
Artillery ; 
ist Sq., Ist Cav.; 
ist Bn., Engrs. ; 
Signal Troops ; 
Sanitary Troops. 
1st Am. Co. 

Contents to division commander by telegraph. 
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Appendix I 


The trench sections’ shown in the accompany- 
ing diagrams are mainly those of the various field 
manuals in existence at the beginning of the 
present war in Europe modified by the informa- 
tion now available for publication. The con- 
stant tendency is toward deeper and narrower 
trenches and more complete concealment which 
is necessary to escape the watchful airplane and 
the unerring accuracy and dire destruction of 
the high-explosive shell. This necessity was 
foreseen prior to this war, as shown in the fol- 
lowing interesting summary from Captain 
Thuillier’s valuable and instructive work on the 
“Principles of Land Defense,” published in 1902, 
but it has taken actual hard experience to bring 
the fact home to the individual combatants and 
to make it a guiding principle of their daily 
life: 


The absolute necessity for rendering all works in- 
visible from a distance or of misleading the enemy as 
to their situation has already been repeatedly pointed 
out. The method of doing this will be dependent en- 
tirely on the nature of the ground. Low commands 
are necessary and also as a rule some kind of back- 
ground. Smooth turfed slopes are quite inadmissible 
and the ends of parapets or banks as seen from the 


1The trenches prescribed by U. S. Field Service Regulations 
are shown in Vol. IV this series. 
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front should be gently sloping or blended with the 
ground. Steep frontal slopes are also generally easily 
visible, so all should be gentle and irregular. The 
surface of all disturbed soil such as parapets, etc., 
should be made to resemble the surrounding ground. 
If the latter is grassed the parapet should b- grassed, 
if cultivated there should be cultivation right up to the 
crest of the parapet and again on the background. If 
the country is bare and barren, with racks and shrubs, 
similar features must be reproduced on the parapets. 
Shrubs or bushes on an infantry parapet, if not too 
close together will not obstruct the defenders’ fire. 
With modern rifles the defenders may be several paces 
apart so they can take up positions where they can see 
between the bushes. Such bushes, however, will make 
it much harder for the enemy to discover the defenders 
and even guns may be concealed in this manner. 

When planning methods of concealment or for locat- 
ing works so as to sectire invisibility it is essential for 
the designer to study from the map or the ground, if 
possible, the positions that may be occupied by the 
enemy. The same argument applies to the selection of 
defensive positions and the design and location of 
works. The ground that the attackers may occupy and 
over which he may advance must be most carefully 
studied. Possible battery locations, observation sta- 
tions, communications both lateral and from front to 
rear must be noted and the probable dispositions of the 
attacker estimated. All ground hidden from the de- 
fensive position must be noted and the possibility of 
bringing enfilade or indirect fire on it from other parts 
of the defender’s line must be ascertained. In brief 
study the attacker’s ground as well as your own and 
the converse is just as important for those planning to 
make an attack. Both sides must be duly considered. 
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TypIcAL GERMAN TRENCHES IQII TO 
THE PRESENT 
Screen (4127 


l é 
56" firing Trench in 
firm ground. 
German Field Manual 9! 


Trench in wet or rocky ground 
1914 id 


oy 


yy -12" Y 
Fist Reece dt a 
FID NOR BS ]SSH OPPO OS 
A OdIO® 5 
ey OG 


Trench in firm ground 
(+127) 1914 
Ss, UME? 


4 


In unstable ground 191%. 
(+28) 
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German Officer§ 
Pocket b00k 1915 
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Widened Firing Trench 1914 


Trench on 
Slope 1914 
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TypicAL French Trencues Now 1n Usk 


G24" 


Q Standing Trench 
i from 
1 Atde-Memorre 

3 Farts 1915 p.9. Sec. Vill 


Area of section of trench) 


(-48') 
= 11,66 sg. ft. 


ee — “hy cane 
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BomsBproor ON LINE SUPPORTS (NOT TO SCALE) 


Sketch of German 
Trench near 
Neuve Chapelle 


Sanke vents 
entanglement OOP NE: 
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ABBREVIATIONS AND SIGNS USED ON FIELD 
Maps AND SKETCHES 


The following abbreviations and signs are 
authorized for use on field maps and sketches. 
For more elaborate map work the authorized 
conventional signs as given in the manual of 
Conventional Signs, United States Army Maps, 
are used. 

Abbreviations other than those given should 
not be used. 
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ABBREVIATIONS 
A. Arroyo. L. S.S. Life saving station. 
abut. Abutment. L.H. Lighthouse. 
Ar. Arch. Long. Longitude. 
b. Brick. ' Mt. Mountain. 
B. S. Blacksmith Shop. Mts. Mountains. 
bot. Bottom. “Nf North. 
Br. Branch. iba Not fordable. 
br. Bridge. 122 Pier. 
G. Cape. pk. Plank. 
cem Cemetery. P.O. Post office. 
con. Concrete. Pt. Point. 
cov. Covered. q. Pp. Queen post 
Cr. Creek. R. River. 
d. Deep. R. H. Roundhouse. 
cul. Culvert. R.R. Railroad. 
D. Drug Store. Ss; South. 
E. East. s. Steel. 
Est. Estuary. S.H. Schoolhouse. 
f. Fordable. S.M. Sawmill. 
Ft. Fort. Sta. Station. 
G. S. General store. st. Stone. 
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gir. Girder. str Stream. 
G. M. Gristmill. TG. Tollgate. 
i. Iron. Tres. Trestle. 
I. Island. tr. Truss. 
Te Junction. W.T. Water tank. 
k.p. King post. W. W. Water works. 
L. Lake. W. West. 
Lat. Latitude. Ww. Wood. 
Ldg. Landing. wd. Wide. 
SIGNS 


Symbol (modified below) ste er err Te 


Telegraph Line 
Along trail 


Single track 
Double track 
Trolley 
{unary 
Roads | rioroves 

Trail 

barbed wire 
smooth wire 

Fences wood 
stone 
hedge 


Railroads 


eee, 


Along improved road 
Alongunimproved road #s#2easecearat agers 


ee ee ee ee | 


See ew ae een ee ee ee = eee ee wes 


SOQ Come? wep ep 
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Indicate character and span by abbreviations, 


Example: wh, 
40x20 


10 
Meaning wooden king post bridge, 40 feet long, 20 feet wide, 
and |0 feet above the water 


Streams ~——__~__, 
Indicate character by abbreviations. 
Enampe! tes eae 
Meaning astream {5 feet wide, 8 Feet deep, and not fordable. 

House © Church ® School house *S.H. 
Woods {itgose 3 Orchards B-s_s] Cultivated Land [Cult } 
If bounaary lines are fences they are indicated as such. 

Brush, crops or grass, important as cover or forage 
Cemetery Trees isolated ° 27 
Cut and fill — — tt —— cut 10 feet deep 


=== fill 0 feet high 
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DISTINGUISHING SIGNS IN CAMP AND CaAn- 
TONMENT 
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FLAGS 


Position of Flag 
(by day 


Army Corps 
Headquarters. 


(élue) 


Infantry Division 
Headquarters. 


(yellow) 


Cavalry Division 
Headquarters. 


Artillery Brigade 
Headquarters. 


A Is = [os] 
| (6Zue) g 


Infantry Brigade 
Headquarters. 


9 CO 


(62ve) 
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FLAGS 
Position of Flag 
(by day) 

i 

! 5S 

Cavalry Brigade AS) 
Headquarters. Bs 

p> 


Supply Train and 
Q. M. Depots 


Zlve? 
insignia 


Ammunition Train, 
Distributing Points 
and Depots 
‘Rea Cross flag 


Zobe displayed with 
national flag) -’ 


Sanitary Train, 
Regimental Aid and Dressing 
Station, Sanitary Column, 
Hospital, etc. 


Telegraph Station T 


Post Office ta 
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LANTERNS 


Cavalry Brigade 
Headquarters. 

Army Corps 
Headquarters. 


rea 
Supply Train and 
Quartermaster 
Depots. 
Infantry Division 
Headquarters. blue 


blve 


Ammunition Train, 
Diese Points, 
Cavalry Division Sus Depo 
Headquarters. 
Sanitary Train, Regi- 
mental Aid and Dress- (green 
ER ing Station, Sanitary 
Column, Hospital, etc. 
Artillery Brigade 
Headquarters. 


NX 
o 
a 


Telegraph 
Station. 
Infantry Brigade 
Headquarters. 
blve 
Post Office. 
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Note: 1. The various headquarters and sta- 
tions may also be marked at night by illuminated 
signs. These may be extemporized when not 
provided by the quartermaster. Standard signs 
provided by the quartermaster should be printed 
in white on pieces of black waxed oilcloth, about 
20 by 15 inches. 

2. The extensive use of signs in large camps 
is very necessary to prevent confusion and de- 
lays. The signs required may be extemporized. 

3. Some samples of useful signs follow. 
These may be illuminated at night. 


WATER WATER DRESSING 


—Well 34 mi.— <—Stream 14 mi.— STATION 
FOR MEN FOR STOCK <1 mile— 


HDQRS. 
Ist BRIGADE 
2nd Division 
3rd Corps 


HDQRS. 
Ist Division 
2nd Corps ' 


HOQRS. 
FIRST 
Army Corps 


HDQRS. HDQRS. QM. 
Ist BRIGADE Ist BRIGADE SUPPLY DEPOT 
2nd Cav. Div. Field Artillery Ist Division 
ee TELEGRAPH POST 
DEPOT 
OFFICE OFFICE ' 


Ist Division 
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AUTHORIZED ABBREVIATIONS 


Tactical Organizations: 


TT Diven. o.oo) hird Intantry Division: 
TeCaveDinwee ia. First Cavalry Division. 
1st Sep. Brig....... First Separate Brigade. 


8th Brig. III Div... Eighth Infantry Brigade of the 
Third Infantry Division. 

2d Brig. I Cav. Div..Second Brigade of the First Cav- 
alry Division. 

4th Brig. F. A...... Fourth Brigade of Field Artillery. 

sth F. A. (Hv.)....Fifth Regiment of Heavy Artil- 


lery. 

4th F. A. (Mt.)....Fourth Regiment of Mountain 
Artillery. 

3d F. A. (Light). eo Regiment of Light Artil- 


ery. 
6th F. A. (Horse).. Sixth Regiment of Horse Artil- 


lery. 
Ist Pon. Bn........First Pontoon Battalion. 
FStACrOuSG. docks First Aero Squadron. 
ZO LTer ek h carcrers Third Regiment of Infantry. 
2d Cav. ............Second Regiment of Cavalry. 
TSE ors. sos sone First Regiment of Engineers. 
2d Mtd. Bn. Engrs..Second Mounted Battalion of 
Engineers. 
222i a COSaiemat he Two machine-gun companies. 
TSM yo Stel yee ee One machine-gun troop. 
ISt Bile cies ee ee First Field Battalion Signal 
Troops. 


Ist Bn. Sig. Cav... First Field Battalion Signal 
Troops, Cavalry. ; 


tst-Tel-Bnere’. First Telegraph Battalion. 
Trains: 

Cali pate eae Combat train. 

BSP nice eae Field train. 
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Besecel, Unease Baggage section field train. 
RaeSecel eines Ration section field train. 
Am. Tn............ Ammunition train. 

SiS IND cgay acoso eed Sein A Grit 

Sn. Tn. aa oe train. 

neta bn. pein train. 


Amb. Co. No. t. ee Company Number 
F. Hosp. No. 2. Fie” Hospital Number Two. 


Columns: 
1 Bis Way i {Cacia Line of communication. 
Ame Col nyt see Ammunition column. 
SprColte yt: Supply column. 
Sr Gove ese Sanitary column. 
ner Col. ses eee Engineer column. 
Signal: 


I wire sec. Sig. 
I wire plat. Sig. 


Miscellaneous: 

TaN Ce TS cy SOR OO Oa Adjutant. 

A. D. of Ry....... Assistant Director of Railways. 

PAIN B EWE et alate ove os ahs Ammunition. 

Adv. KGa: eters Advance guard. 

Adv. Sec. L. of C.. Advance section, line of com- 
munications. 

INGSte ClOl Sipe Assistant Chief of Staff. 

Base Sec. L. of C..Base section, line of communica- 
tions. 

Prices Getty ete eee Brigadier general. 

Capit ances eon eer Captain. 

Ghee. Sort ie aie Commanding general. 

GCrG eeNotiCans. 3: Commanding general, line of com- 
munications. 

CeOe eee eae Commanding officer. 

(COL ord nau eees Colonel. 

CarOte/S ae es Chief of Staff. 

Comdg. ».Commanding. 

Comb. Sec. Ce Ss .Combat section, General Staff. 

Petche ca. 2. eDetachnient, 

D. of Ry. RE rene inc Director of railways. 
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EO. eres Engineer officer. 
Be Oo eed tet es Field order. 
BoSa Re orate Field Service Regulations. 
Gd Sarees tenon Guards. 
Génie ent ee General. 
G2O sae General order. 
Anspx.. -dseente Inspector. 
IntSecs(Gs Si. Intelligence section, General Staff. 
Inter Sec. L. of C..Intermediate section, line of com- 
munications. 
RCA ax ten thoat eet Judge advocate. 
logy PLOkn Sogo noose Line of communications. 
tye ete eee Lieutenant. 
Lt. Col. ............ Lieutenant colonel. 
TtiGen tenon Lieutenant general. 
IEW aseenchi ates eoeae > Major. 
Mare Genigencenet Major general. 
Me Pasa noe rica a Military police. 
N. GC. O............Noncommissioned officer. 
te aaiceaneees OLdnance sonicer: 

SOW bterteeen, elas pees Quartermaster. 
SirAwAmecece ee Small-arms’ ammunition. 
Sige@ Ser ener cc Signal officer. 

Sc Ome eee Special order. 
Surges Shc ee Surgeon. 


Fractional Oragnizations: 


Infantry: 


III Div. (less cav. and 1 bn. F. A.) 
2d Brig. (less 1 regt.) 

ist Inf. (less 6 cos. and M. G. Co.) 
I bn. 6th Inf. 

Ist Bn. 6th Inf. (less 1 co.) 

Co. A Ist Inf. (less 1 plat.) 


Cavalry: 


I Cav. Div. (less 1 brig.) 

2d Brig. (less 1 regt.) 

3d Cav. (less 1 sq. and M. G. detch.) 
1 sq. 4th Cav. 

Ist Sq. 4th Cav. (less 1 tr.) 

Tr. C 4th Cav. (less 2 plats.) 
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Artillery: 
3d F. A. (less 1 bn.) 
1 bn. st F. A. (less 1 btry.) 
ist F. A. (less 2 btries.) 
Btry. A, 6th F. A. (Horse). 
5th F. A. (Hv.) (less 1 bn. 6” How.) 
I bn. 4.7” How., 5th F.-A. (Hv.) 
1 btry. 4.7” Gun, sth F. A. (Hv.) 
I bn. 3.8% Gun, 36th F. A. 


Engineers: 

ist Bn., 3d Engrs. (less 1 co.) 

Co. A Engrs. (less 1 sec.) 

2 secs. Engrs. 

1st Pon. Bn. (less 1 co. heavy equip.) 

I pon. co. light equip. (less 2 bridge div.) 
Signal: 

1st Bn. Sig. (less 1 wire plat.) 

1 rad. co. Sig. 

I wire co. Sig. 

1 rad. sec. pack, Sig. 

1 rad. plat. wagon, Sig. 
Miscellaneous: 

1DYS inicen OAD ee Detachment. 


Note: The suffixes (Hv.), (Mt.) and (Horse) 
for Field Artillery are ordinarily omitted, but 
may be used where distinction is essential. 
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MISCELLANEOUS DaTA 


1. Ranges: For convenience of reference 
ranges are classified as follows: 


Rifle Field | sor roe 
Range Y artillery, artillery, 
. yards yards yards 
Distante.25..2e05 Over 2,000...... 6,500 to 5,000...]| 10,000 to 6,500 
Dey. ee 2,000 tO 1,400...] 5,000 to 4.000...| 6,500 to 5,000 
Effective.........] 1,400 to 600.....] 4,000 to 2,500...| 5,000 to 2,500 
Close iccnseke Under 600...... Under 2,500....| Under 2,500 


The ground effectively covered by shrapnel is 
elliptical in form and at effective ranges does not 
exceed 200 yards in depth by 25 yards in width. 


2. Penetration of rifle bullet: 


Inches 
Material ies Son 
yards yards 
SS ee a ee ee as 
Commercialisteel ss ahenatscca ohne ce eee 0.30 0.20 
t-inch broken stone gravel....................... 4.80 - 4.28 
Hard coal between 1-inch boards................ 9.00 7.00 
Brick masofikycemertay eset ore le eee 2.20 1.16 
Brick/ masonry, lime lw ee eee eee ene: 2.40 1.14 
Sandy diy? vs sesae con ee et eee ee ee 18.18 11.96 
Goncreté: Port: 23-50 ocue mace mn ten eaten tae 3.00 1.86 
Oak gia seas care a a ee ne eel 26.46 12.46 
Sandis Webco, acu shes teen ee ee 30.00 13.00 
Pine Sire eae NTS renee ee ee een IE 25.72 13.00. 
Earth, loamibats: tape) et ee, ene 30.00 16.12 
Greasy clay ..... Ris, o¥o/alataselofels/=inie(ejnitiaainerereteialele eats 60.00 32.00 
a i Le 
1 For single shot. 2 In sacks, about one-half these figures. 
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3. Effect of artillery fire: Up to 3,000 yards, 
the 3-inch field gun, using high-explosive shell, 
is effective against ordinary types of overhead 
cover for field trenches, brick buildings, and 
stone walls 2 feet thick. It is ineffective against 
earthen parapets. 

The heavier types of field guns and howitzers 
are effective against all kinds of field works, and 
protection against this kind of fire must be se- 
‘cured by concealment. 


4. Communicating radius of Signal Corps equip- 
ment: 


Field battalion signal troops (infantry divi- 
sion )— 
I wire company— 
4 wire sets (reel carts) 20 miles (total). 
I radio company— 

2 radio sets (wheel) 200 miles radius. 
2radio sets (pack) 30 miles radius. 
Field battalion signal troops (cavalry divi- 

sion )— 
1 headquarters company— 
2 radio sets (wheel) 200 miles radius. 
2wire sets (reel carts) 10 miles (total). 
I radio company— 
4 radio sets (pack) 30 miles radius. 


5. Length of bridges: 
(Light equipage) bridge division, each 185 ft. 
(Heavy equipage) bridge division, each 225 ft. 
TAR. - 
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6. Capacity of field hospital company and evacu- 
ation hospital: 
Field hospital company, number of beds in 
equipment, 216. 
Evacuation hospital, number of beds in equip- 
ment, 324. 


7. Average net cargoes of vehicles, pack mules, 
and transportation units: 


Pounds. 

4-mule army wagon (except that loads 

on combat trains are fixed at 2,465 
potinds 67) So. ack eRe ee 2,765 
Pack mules?s fo Anak .anconmee 250 
PRbotfuckssle he AOS s 3,000 
Wagon: company. <....... 0. 75,000 
Autotruck company..f0s.2. 2.48 80,000 

Pack train company (no grain car- 
MEd). gins RSIS ee 12,000 

8. Average results of one man hour labor: 
Excavation in easy soil— Cubic feet.2 
PITST ROLE ccc. ok eee ee é sietereigia AO 
mecond (hott. sais seed eee —s 25 
bah hour. bitte loaistence 5S 


Thereafter continuous work ........ 10 
In hard soil, about half the above. 
In loose earth, 60 cubic feet. 


Filling sandbags, 20 bags (0.5 cubic foot 
each). 


+ By utilizing local facilities a greater number of patients 
can be taken care of by personnel. 
* By working in two reliefs above figures can be increased 
by one-third, 
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Revetment construction (material and_ tools 
on hand): 


Square feet 
per man hour. 
Rough brush wood or plank............ 40 
Brushwood hurdles, rough— 
[Be Te a ee SS ae I Seon ae 15 
aCe caiecaors ae re ees 30 
Sandbags— 
Ne ohne a ene Ce fe) 
PA CIL se roe occa tage ace once) eos arn 20 
Sod— 
Obtaining SOd LOG sta aa scagerace aot = tes 2.6 7 
PCIe ees aici ao eae see es cece ooh es 10 
Obstacle construction (material and tools on 
hand ) == Linear feet. 
Abattis, wired (I strong row)........ 135 
Wire entanglement— Square feet. 
| SOR Ae cant cae Mica oz BEC 27 
MEOW Re ae en cere ore tere ets ayets go 
Clearing’ — Square yards. 
Thickets up to 1.5 inches diameter.... 25 
Light clearings of soft woods, trees to 
12 inches in diameter...........--> 25 
Medium) clearing.!..)..2 00 ee ed 15 


Water—Approximate daily requirements: 


1 gallon per man on march. 
5 gallons per man in camp. 
6 to 10 gallons per animal on march and camp. 


2 Removal of cuttings in both cases involves an equal amount of labor. 
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(The foregoing figures apply to water taken 
from streams, where animals are watered at the 
streams, and cooking water carried. In estimat- 
hg the daily supply for permanent or semiper- 
manent camps, where water is piped to kitchens, 


x8] 8 ; 
FS] g 3 Operations 
~ 
eo Maximum for railroads. 
so arse Maximum for first-class roads. 
ds: es Practicable for allarms. Somewhat difficult for cavalry 
; to charge descending. 
qo: Maximum for cavalry charge in mass ascending. Infan- 
try in close order descends with some difficulty. 

4 aft Stas Cavalry can descend at a trot. 
+ ‘uae ‘Not practicable for heavily loaded vehicles. 
4 Siete Field artillery can no longer maneuver. 
4 BHD O. Maximum up to which all arms can move. 
4 a Light vehicles can ascend. 
4 eens Indivtduals and mules can ascend or descend. 
+ teens Foot troops can ascend or descend aided by hands. 


bathhouses, etc., the requirements will be 25 to 
30 gallons per man and io to 15 gallons per ani- 
mal, depending on climatic conditions.) 
Estimating quantity of water in stream: 
BX D X V X 10,800 = gallons in 24 hours. 
= average width, D = average depth, V = 
average velocity (all in feet). 


1 Natural tangent of angle between slope and horizontal; read 
I on 50, etc. 
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10. Practicability of slopes: Slopes from o° to 
5° are practicable for maneuvering all arms, 
singly or combined. 

On slopes from 5° to 10° all arms can still be 
maneuvered, but with increasing difficulty. 

On slopes from 10° to 15° all arms can be 
moved up or down. 

Slopes from 15° to 30° are practicable for 
small detachments only. 

On slopes from 30° to 45° foot troops can 
move with difficulty. 

War material can be dragged up any slope 
¢see table p. 350, ante). 


11. Fords, practicable depth: 


3—3.5 feet deep for infantry. 

4—4.5 feet deep for cavalry. 

3 feet deep for artillery. 

2.3 feet deep for wagons. 

Depending on current and nature of bottom. 


12. Stream flow: 
Velocity in miles = 0.7 of velocity in feet per 
second. 


13. Strength of ice: 


3 inches thick will support small group of 
men. 

4% to 7 inches thick will support cavalry and 
light guns. 

8 to 12 inches thick will support heavy guns 
and wagons. 
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14. Estimating transport capacity of ships: 

Allow 3 to 4 gross tons per man and 8 to Io 
per animal for ships of more than 5,000 tons, 
and 4 to 5 per man and Io to 12 per animal for 
smaller ship. This allowance includes rations, 
water, forage, etc., for the voyage and a margin 
for reserved supplies. The tonnage allowance 
for animals is sufficient to provide for vehicles, it 
being assumed that no vehicle will be separated 
from its draft animals, and that the integrity of 
units is preserved as far as possible. The gross 
tonnage of a ship is her total internal space ca- 
pacity, which is completely closed in and pro- 
tected from sea and weather, measured in reg- 
ister tons. A register ton is 100 cubic feet. 

A ship’s ton on which basis freight is com- 
puted is 40 cubic feet. 


15. Time by compass bearing (approximate) : 
Take true azimuth (or bearing) of sun 

(T. A.) ; (T. A.—180°) 4-60 = hours before or 

after 12 o’clock. 

16. Use of watch as compass (approximate) : 


Direct hour hand toward sun. A bearing half 
way between hour hand and the 12 o’clock mark 
on the watch is the true south. 
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SELECTIVE Drarr Mixirary BILL 


Text as finally agreed upon by Senate and House 
Conferees, May 10, 1917. 

To authorize the President to increase temporarily 
the military establishment of the United States. 

Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Repre- 
sentatives of the United States of America in Congress 
assembled, That in view of the existing emergency, 
which demands the raising of troops in addition to 
those now available, the President be, and he is hereby 
authorized— 

First—Immediately to raise, organize, officer, and 
equip all or such number of increments of the regular 
army provided by the National Defense Act, approved 
June 3, 1916, or such parts thereof as he may deem 
necessary; to raise all organizations of the regular 
army, including those added by such increments, to the 
maximum enlisted strength authorized by law. Va- 
cancies in the regular army created or caused by the 
addition of increments as herein authorized which can- 
not be filled by promotion may be filled by temporary 
appointment for the period of the emergency or until 
replaced by permanent appointments or by professional 
appointments made under the provisions of section 23 
of the National Defense Act, approved June 3, 1916, 
and hereafter provisional appointments under said sec- 
tion may be terminated whenever it is determined, in 
the manner prescribed by the President, that the officer 
has not the suitability and fitness requisite for per- 
manent appointment. 

Second—To draft into the military service of the 
United States, organize and officer, in accordance with 
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the provisions of section 11 of said National Defense 
Act, so far as the provisions of said section may be 
applicable and not inconsistent with the terms of this 
act, any or all members of the National Guard and of 
the National Guard reserves, and said members so 
drafted into the military service of the United States 
shall serve therein for the period of the existing 
emergency unless sooner discharged. Provided, 
That when so drafted the organizations or units of 
the National Guard shall, so far as_ practicable, 
retain the State designations of their respective 
organizations. 

Third—To raise by draft, as herein provided, or- 
ganize and equip an additional force of 500,000 enlisted 
men, or such part or parts thereof as he may at any 
time deem necessary, and to provide the necessary 
officers, line and staff, for said force and for organiza- 
tions of the other forces hereby authorized, or by com- 
bining organizations of said other forces, by ordering 
members of the Officers’ Reserve Corps to temporary 
duty in accordance with the provisions of section 38 
of the National Defense Act, approved June 3, 1916, by 
appointment from the regular army, the Officers’ Re- 
serve Corps, from those duly qualified and registered 
pursuant to section 23 of the act of Congress approved 
January 21, 1903 (32d Statutes at Large, page 775), from 
the members of the National Guard drafted into the 
service of the United States, from those who have been 
graduated from educational institutions at which mili- 
tary instruction is compulsory, or from those who have 
had honorable service in the regular army,-the Na- 
tional Guard or in the volunteer forces, or from the 
country at large; by assigning retired officers of the 
regular army to active duty with such force with their 
rank on the retired list and the full pay and allowances 
of their grade; or by the appointment of retired officers 
and enlisted men, active or retired, of the regular army 
as commissioned officers in such forces. Provided, 
That the organization of said force shall be the same 
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as that of the corresponding organizations of the regu- 
lar army. 

Provided further, That the President is authorized 
to increase or decrease the number of organizations pre- 
scribed for the typical brigades, divisions, or army 
corps of the regular army, and to prescribe such new 
and different organizations and personnel for army 
corps, divisions, brigades, regiments, battalions, squad- 
rons, companies, troops and batteries as the efficiency 
of the service may require. 

Provided further, That the number of organizations 
in a regiment shall not be increased nor shall the num- 
ber of regiments be decreased. 

Provided further, That the President in his discretion 
may organize, officer and equip for each infantry and 
cavalry brigade three machine-gun companies, and for 
each infantry and cavalry division four machine-gun 
companies, all in addition to the machine-gun com- 
panies comprised in organizations included in such 
brigades and divisions. 

Provided further, That the President in his discre- 
tion may organize for each division one armored motor 
car machine-gun company. The machine-gun com- 
panies organized under this section shall consist of such 
commissioned and enlisted personnel and be equipped 
in such manner as the President may prescribe; and 

Provided further, That officers with rank not above 
that of colonel shall be appointed by the President at 
once, and officers above that grade by the President, 
by and with the advice and consent of the Senate. 

Provided further, That the President may, in his 
discretion, recommission in the Coast Guard persons 
who have heretofore held commissions in the Revenue 
Cutter Service or the Coast Guard and have left the 
service honorably, after ascertaining that they are 
qualified for service physically, morally, and as to age 
and military fitness. 

Fourth—The President is further authorized, in his 
discretion and at such time as he may determine, to 
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raise and begin the training of an additional force of 
500,000 men, organized, officered and equipped as pro- 
vided for the first mentioned in the preceding para- 
graph of this section. 


Fifth—To raise by draft, organize, equip and officer, 
as provided in the third paragraph of this section, in 
addition to and for each of the above forces, such 
recruit training units as he may deem necessary for the 
maintenance of such forces at the maximum strength. 

Sixth—To raise, organize, officer and maintain dur- 
ing the emergency such number of ammunition batteries 
and battalions, depot batteries and battalions, and such 
artillery parks, with such numbers and grades or per- 
sonnel as he may deem necessary. Such organizations 
shall be officered in the manner provided in the third 
paragraph of this section, and enlisted men may be 
assigned to said organizations from any of the forces 
herein provided for or raised by selective draft as by 
this act provided. 


Section 2. That the enlisted men required to raise 
and maintain the organizations of the regular army and 
to complete and maintain the organizations embodying 
the members of the National Guard drafted into the 
service of the United States at the maximum legal 
strength as by this act provided, shall be raised by 
voluntary enlistment, or if and whenever the President 
decides that they cannot effectually be so raised or 
maintained, then by selective draft; and all other forces 
hereby authorized shall be raised and maintained by 
selective draft exclusively; but this provision shall not 
prevent the transfer to any force of training cadres 
from other forces. Such draft as herein provided 
shall be based upon liability to military service of all 
male citizens or male persons not alien enemies who 
have declared their intention to become citizens, be- 
tween the ages of twenty-one and thirty years, both 
inclusive, and shall take place and be maintained under 
such regulations as the President may prescribe not 
inconsistent with the terms of this act. 
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Quotas for the several States, Territories, and the 
District of Columbia, or subdivisions thereof, shall be 
determined in proportion to the population thereof, 
and credit shall be given to any State, Territory, Dis- 
trict, or subdivision thereof for the number of men 
who were in the military service of the United States 
as members of the National Guard on April 1, 1917, 
or who have since said date entered the military serv- 
ice of the United States from any such State, Terri- 
tory, District or subdivision, either as members of the 
regular army or the National Guard. 

All persons drafted into the service of the United 
States and all officers accepting commissions in the 
forces herein provided for shall, from the date of said 
draft or acceptance, be subject to the laws and regu- 
lations governing the regular army, except as to pro- 
motions, so far as such laws and regulations are 
applicable to persons whose permanent retention in 
the military service on the active or retired list is not 
contemplated by existing law, and those drafted shall 
be required to serve for the period of the existing 
emergency unless sooner discharged. 

Provided, That the President is authorized to raise 
and maintain by voluntary enlistment or draft, as 
herein provided, special and technical troops as he 
may deem necessary, and to embody them into or- 
ganizations and to officer them as provided in the 
third paragraph of section 1 and section 9 of this act. 
Organizations of the forces herein provided for, except 
the regular army, shall, as far as the interests of the 
service permit, be composed of men who come, and 
of officers who are appointed from, the same State 
or locality. 

Section 3. No bounty shall be paid to induce any 
person to enlist in the military service of the United 
States; and no person liable to military service shall 
hereafter be permitted or allowed to furnish a sub- 
stitute for such service; nor shall any substitute be 
received, enlisted, or enrolied in the military service of 
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the United States; and no such person shall be per- 
mitted to escape such service or to be discharged there- 
from prior to the expiration of his term of service by 
the payment of money or any other valuable thing 
whatsoever as consideration for his release from mili- 
tary service or liability thereto. 

Section 4. That the Vice President of the United 
States, the officers, legislative, executive, and judicial, 
of the United States and of the several States, Terri- 
tories, and the District of Columbia, regular or duly 
ordained ministers of religion, students who at the time 
of the approval of this act are preparing for the min- 
istry in recognized theological or divinity schools, and 
all persons in the military and naval service of the 
United States shall be exempt from the selective draft 
herein prescribed; and nothing in this act contained 
shall be construed to require or compel any person to 
serve in any of the forces herein provided for who 
is found to be a member of any well-recognized re- 
ligious sect or organization at present organized and 
existing and whose existing creed or principles for- 
bid its members to participate in war in any form 
and whose religious convictions are against war or 
participation therein in accordance with the creed or 
principles of said religious organization, but no per- 
son so exempted shall be exempted from service in 
any capacity that the President shall declare to be a 
noncombatant; and the President is hereby authorized 
to exclude or discharge from said selective draft and 
from the draft under the second paragraph of sec- 
tion I hereof, or to draft for partial military service 
only from those liable to draft as in this act pro- 
vided, persons of the following classes: 

County and municipal officials, Customhouse clerks, 
persons employed by the United States in the trans- 
mission of the mails, artificers and workmen employed 
in the armories, arsenals, and navy yards of the United 
States, and such other persons employed in the service 
of the United States as the President may designate ; 
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pilots, mariners actually employed in the sea service 
of any citizen or merchant within the United States, 
persons engaged in industries, including agriculture, 
found to be necessary to the maintenance of the mili- 
tary establishment or the effective operation of the 
military forces or the maintenance of national inter- 
ests during the emergency; those in a status with re- 
spect to persons dependent upon them for support 
which renders their exclusion or discharge advis- 
able, and those found to be physically or morally 
deficient. 

No exemption or exclusion shall continue when a 
cause therefor no longer exists. Provided, That not- 
withstanding the exemptions enumerated herein, each 
State, Territory, and the District of Columbia shall be 
required to supply its quota in the proportion that its 
population bears to the total population of the United 
States. 

The President is hereby authorized in his discretion 
to create and establish throughout the several States 
and subdivisions thereof and in the Territories and the 
District of Columbia local boards, and where, in his 
discretion, practicable and desirable, there shall be cre- 
ated and established one such local board in each 
county or similar subdivision in each State, and one 
for approximately each 30,000 of population in each 
city of 30,000 population or over, according to the last 
census taken or estimates furnished by the Bureau of 
Census of the Department of Commerce. 

Such boards shall be appointed by the President, and 
shall consist of three or more members, no one of 
whom shall be connected with the military establish- 
ment, to be chosen from among the local authorities 
of such subdivisions or from others residing in the 
subdivision or area in which the respective boards will 
have jurisdiction under the rules and regulations pre- 
scribed by the President. 

Such boards shall have power within their respective 
jurisdictions, to hear and determine, subject to review 
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as hereinafter provided, all questions of exemption 
under this act, and all questions of or claims for in- 
cluding or discharging individuals or classes of indi- 
viduals from the selective draft which shall be made 
under rules and regulations prescribed by the Presi- 
dent, except any and every question or claim for in- 
cluding or excluding or discharging persons or classes 
of persons from the selective draft under the provi- 
sions of this act, authorizing the President to exclude 
or discharge from the selective draft: 

Persons engaged in industries, including agriculture 
found to be necessary to the maintenance of the mili- 
tary establishment or the effective operation of the 
military forces or the maintenance of national interest 
during the emergency. 

The President is hereby authorized to establish addi- 
tional boards, one in each Federal judicial district of 
the United States, consisting of such number of citi- 
zens, not connected with the military establishment, as 
the President may determine, who shall be appointed 
by the President. 

The President is hereby authorized, in his discretion, 
to establish more than one such board in any of the 
Federal judicial districts of the United States or to 
establish one such board having jurisdiction of an area 
extending into more than one of the Federal judicial 
districts. 

Such district boards shall review on appeal and 
affirm, modify or reverse any decision of any local 
board having jurisdiction in the area in which any 
such district board has jurisdiction under the rules 
and regulations prescribed by the President. Such dis- 
trict boards shall have exclusive original jurisdiction 
within their respective areas to hear and determine all 
questions or claims for including or excluding or dis- 
charging persons or classes of persons from the selec- 
tive draft, under the provisions of this act, not in- 
cluded within the original jurisdiction of such local 
boards. 
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The decision of such district boards shall be final 
except that, in accordance with such rules and regu- 
lations as the President may prescribe, he may affirm, 
modify or reverse any such decision. : 

Any vacancy in any such local board or district board 
shall be filled by the President, and any member of 
any such local board or district board may be removed 
and another appointed in his place by the President 
whenever he considers that the interests of the nation 
demand it. 

The President shall make rules and regulations gov- 
erning the organization and procedure of such local 
boards and district boards, and providing for and gov- 
erning appeals from such local boards to such district 
boards and reviews of the decisions of any local board 
by the district board having jurisdiction, and deter- 
mining and prescribing the several areas in which the 
respective local boards and district boards shall have 
jurisdiction, and all other rules and regulations nec- 
essary to carry out the terms and provisions of this 
section, and shall provide for the issuance of certifi- 
cates of exemption, or partial or limited exemptions, 
and for a system to exclude and discharge individuals 
from selective draft. 

Section 5. That all male persons between the ages 
of twenty-one and thirty, both inclusive, shall be sub- 
ject to registration in accordance with regulations to be 
prescribed by the President; and upon proclamation by 
the President or other public notice given by him, or by 
his direction, stating the time and place of such regis- 
tration, it shall be the duty of all persons of the desig- 
nated ages, except officers and enlisted men of the 
regular army, the navy, and the National Guard and 
Naval Militia while in the service of the United States, 
to present themselves for and submit to registration 
under the provisions of this act. 

And every such person shall be deemed to have no- 
tice of the requirements of this act upon the publication 
of said proclamation or other notice as aforesaid given 
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by the President or by his direction. And any person 
who shall willfully fail or refuse to present himself for 
registration or to submit thereto as herein provided 
shall be guilty of a misdemeanor and shall upon con- 
viction in the District Court of the United States hav- 
ing jurisdiction thereof, be punished by imprisonment 
for not more than one year and shail thereupon be 
duly registered. 

Provided, That in the call of the docket precedence 
shall be given in courts trying the same, to the trial of 
criminal proceedings under this act. Provided further, 
That persons shall be subject to registration as herein 
provided who shall not have attained their twenty-first 
birthday and who shall not have attained their thirty- 
first birthday on or before the day set for the regis- 
tration, and all persons so registered shall be and re- 
main subject to draft into the forces hereby authorized 
unless exempted or excused therefrom as in this act 
provided. Provided further, That in case of temporary 
absence from actual place of legal residence of any 
person liable to registration as provided herein such 
registration may be made by mail under regulations to 
be prescribed by the President. 

Section 6. That the President is hereby authorized to 
utilize the service of any or all departments and any 
or all officers or agents of the United States and of the 
several States, Territories and the District of Columbia, 
and subdivisions thereof, in the execution of this act, 
and all officers and agents of the United States or the 
several States, Territories and subdivisions thereof, 
and of the District of Columbia, and all persons desig- 
nated or appointed under regulations prescribed by the 
President, whether such appointments are made by the 
President himself or by the governor or other officer of 
any State or Territory, to perform any duty in the ex- 
ecution of this act are hereby required to perform such 
duty as the President shall order or direct, and all such 
officers and agents and persons so designated or ap- 
pointed shall hereby have full authority for all acts done 
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by them in the execution of this act by the direction 
of the President. 

Correspondence in the execution of this act may be 
carried in penalty envelopes bearing the frank of the 
War Department. Any person charged as herein pro- 
vided with the duty of carrying into effect any of 
the provisions of this act or the regulations made or 
directions given thereunder who shall fail or neglect 
to perform such duty: and any person charged 
with such duty or having and_ exercised any 
authority under said act, regulations or directions 
who shall knowingly make or be a party to the making 
of any false or incorrect registration, physical examina- 
tion, exemption, enlistment, enrollment or muster: and 
any person who shall make or be a party to the making 
of any false statement or certificate as to the fitness or 
liability of himself or any other person for service 
under the provisions of this act or regulations made 
by the President thereunder, or otherwise evades or. 
aids another to evade the requirements of this act or of 
said regulations, or who in any manner shall fail or 
neglect fully to perform any duty required of him in 
the execution of this act, shall, if not subject to mili- 
tary law, be guilty of a misdemeanor, and, upon con- 
viction in the District Court of the United States hav- 
ing jurisdiction thereof, be punished by imprisonment 
for not more than one year, or, if subject to military 
law, shall be tried by court-martial and suffer such 
punishment as a court-martial may direct. 


Section 7. That the qualifications and conditions for 
voluntary enlistment as herein provided shall be the 
same as those prescribed by existing law for enlist- 
ments in the regular army, except that recruits must be 
between the ages of eighteen and forty years, both 
inclusive at the time of their enlistment; and such 
enlistments shall be for the period of the emergency 
unless sooner discharged. All enlistments, including 
those in the regular army reserve, which are in force 
on the date of the approval of this act, and which 
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would terminate during the emergency, shall continue 
in force during the emergency unless sooner discharged ; 
but nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
shorten the period of any existing enlistment. Pro- 
vided, That all persons enlisted or drafted under any 
of the provisions of this act shall-as far as practicable 
be grouped into units by States and the political sub- 
divisions of the same. Provided further, That all per- 
sons who have enlisted since April 1, 1917, either in the 
regular army or in the National Guard, and all per- 
sons who have enlisted in the National Guard since 
June 3, 1016, upon their application, shall be dis- 
charged upon the termination of the existing emergency. 

The President may provide for the discharge of any 
or all enlisted men whose status with respect to de- 
pendents renders such discharge advisable, and he may 
also authorize the employment on any active duty of 
retired enlisted men of the regular army, either with 
their rank on the retired list or in higher enlisted 
grades, and such retired enlisted men shall receive the 
full pay and allowances of the grades in which they 
are actively employed. 

Section 8. That the President, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, is authorized to appoint 
for the period of the existing emergency such general 
officers of appropriate grades as may be necessary for 
duty with brigades, divisions, and higher units in which 
the forces provided for herein may be organized by the 
President and general officers of appropriate grade for 
the several Coast Artillery districts. In so far as such 
appointments may be made from any of the forces 
herein provided for, the appointees may be selected ir- 
respective of the grades held by them in such forces. 

Vacancies in all grades in the regular army resulting 
from the appointment of officers thereof to higher 
grades in the forces other than the regular army herein 
provided for shall be filled by temporary promotions 
and appointments in the manner prescribed for filling 
temporary vacancies by section 114 of the National De- 
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fense Act, approved June 3, 1916; and officers ap- 
pointed under the provisions of this act to higher 
grades in the forces other than the regular army herein 
provided for shall not vacate their permanent com- 
missions nor be prejudiced in their relative or lineal 
standing in the regular army. 

Section 9. That the appointments authorized and 
made as provided by the second, third, fourth, fifth, 
and sixth paragraphs of section 1 and by section 8 of 
this act, and the temporary appointments in the regular 
army authorized by the first paragraph of section 1 of 
this act, shall be for the period of the emergency, un- 
less sooner terminated by discharge or otherwise. 

The President is hereby authorized to discharge any 
officer from the office held by him under such appoint- 
ment for any cause which, in the judgment of the 
President, would promote the public service; and the 
general commanding any division and higher tactical 
organization or territorial department is authoribed to 
appoint from time to time military boards of not less 
than three nor more than five officers of the forces 
herein provided for to examine into and report upon 
the capacity, qualifications, conduct and efficiency of any 
commissioned officer within his command other than 
officers of the regular army holding permanent or pro- 
visional commissions therein. 

Each member of such board shall be superior in rank 
to the officer whose qualifications are to be inquired 
into, and if the report of such board be adverse to the 
continuance of any such officer and be approved by the 
President, such officer shall be discharged from the 
service at the discretion of the President, with one 
month’s pay and allowances. 

Section 10. That all officers and enlisted men of the 
forces herein provided for other than the regular army 
shall be in all respects on the same footing as to pay, 
allowances and pensions as officers and enlisted men 
of corresponding grades and length of service in the 
regular army; and commencing June 1, 1917, and con- 
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tinuing until the termination of the emergency, all 
enlisted men of the army of the United States in 
active service whose base pay does not exceed $21 per 
month shall receive an increase of $10 per month; 
those whose base pay is $24 an increase of $8 per 
month; those whose base pay is $30, $36, or $40, an 
increase of $6 per month; and those whose base pay 
is $45 or more, an increase of $5 per month. Provided, 
That the increases of pay herein authorized shall 
not enter into the computation of continuous service 
pay. 

Section 11. That all existing restrictions upon the 
detail, detachment and employment of officers and en- 
listed men of the regular army are hereby suspended 
for the period of the present emergency. 

Section 12. That the President of the United States 
as commander in chief of the army is authorized to 
make such regulations governing the prohibition of 
alcoholic liquors in or near military camps and to the 
officers and enlisted men of the army as he may from 
time to time deem necessary or advisable. Provided, 
That no person, corporation, partnership or association 
shall sell, supply or have in his or its possession any 
intoxicating or spirituous liquors at any military sta- 
tion, cantonment, camp, fort, post, officers’ or enlisted 
men’s club which is being used at the time for military 
purposes under this act, but the Secretary of War may 
make regulations permitting the sale and use of in- 
toxicating liquors for medicinal purposes. 


It shall be unlawful to sell any intoxicating liquor, 
including beer, ale or wine, to any officer or member 
of the military forces while in uniform, except as 
herein provided. Any person, corporation, partnership 
or association violating the provisions of this section 
or the regulations made thereunder shall, unless other- 
wise punishable under the Articles of War, be deemed 
guilty of a misdemeanor and be punished by a fine of 
not more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more 
than twelve months, or both. 
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Section 13. That the Secretary of War is hereby 
authorized, empowered and directed during the present 
war to do everything by him deemed necessary to sup- 
press and prevent the keeping or setting up of houses 
of ill-fame, brothels or bawdy houses within such dis- 
tance as he may deem needful of any military camp, 
station, fort, post, cantonment, training or mobilization 
place, and any person, corporation, partnership or asso- 
ciation receiving or permitting to be received for im- 
moral purposes any person into any place, structure or 
building used for the purpose of lewdness, assignation 
or prostitution within such distance of said places as 
may be designated, or shall permit any such person to 
remain for immoral purposes in any such place, struc- 
ture or building as aforesaid, or who shall violate any 
order, rule or regulation issued to carry out the object 
and purpose of this section shall, unless otherwise 
punishable under the Articles of War, be deemed guilty 
of a misdemeanor and be punished by a fine of not 
more than $1,000 or imprisonment for not more than 
twelve months or both. 

Section 14. That all laws and parts of laws in con- 
flict with the provisions of this act are hereby sus- 
pended during the period of this emergency. 
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Abbreviations, authorizea, v. 
342; use of, v. 333-334 

Acetylene lantern, iv. 477 

Adjutant General’s  depart- 
ment, description of, ii. 79; 
examinations for, i. 330 

Administration, British army, 
i. 212; German army, i. 258 

‘Advance guard, cavalry, v. 80; 
commander, v. 79; com- 
munication, v. 84; defini- 
tion, iv. 13; division, v. 84; 
duties, v. 77; march order, 
v.81, 1003; orders;"-v. 79, 
80; scope, v. 77; small com- 
mand, v. 84; strength, v. 
78; support commander, v. 
82 

Advisory board, college presi- 
dents, i. 137 


Aerial torpedoes, use of, i. 


III 
Agriculture, colleges of, i. 
305; in United States, ii. 
32-35; colored schools, i. 
306 

Aim, the, systems used, iii. 
288-292 

Aircraft, artillery duties, v 


116; bomb attacks, v. 117; 
in combat, v. 114; observa- 
tion from, iv. 406; provision 
for, ii, 241; trench warfare, 
Vv. 743 uses, v. 17; value of, 
i, 113 

Alaska, troop distribution, ii. 
109; location, ii, 21 

Algiers, French army in, i. 
243 


Alignment, definition, iv, 11 

Alliance, essentials, i. 58; 
modern, i, 59 

Ambulance, advance guard, vy. 
79 


Ammunition, small-arms,  v. 
257; tables, v. 254-2563 
transportation of, i. 111 

Amusements, order for, iii. 
284 


Andrews, Lincoln C., Funda- 
mentals of Military Service, 
ili, 103 

Amphictyonic League, 
ization of, i. 55 

Arbitration, application of, i. 
50; Monroe Doctrine, i. so 

Ardois system, General Serv- 
ice Code, iv. 494 

Argentina, army of, i. 1563 
universal service in, i, 156 

Armament, definition, ii, 315 

Armor, definition, ii, 315 

Armored cars, use of, i. 111 

Armored cruiser, definition, ii, 
Buh7. 

Armies, American, i. 155; 
Asiatic, i. 175; European, i. 
188; war changes, i. 188 

Army Field Engineering 
School, description of, i. 148 

Army Ficld Service and Cor- 
respondence School for 
Medical Officers, descrip- 
tion of, i. 148 

Army on the march, iii, 77- 
83; outfitters of, iii, 140; 
signaling, iv. 484; unit, iv. 9 

Army Service School, descrip- 
tion of, i. 146 


organ- 
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Army Signal School, descrip- 
tion of, i. 147 

Artillery, antiaircraft, v. 118; 
British, i. 206; field, ii. 
99; iv. 268; French, i. 245; 
German, i. 255; Italian, i. 
269; outposts, v. 92; Re- 
serve Corps, examination of, 
gee 

Auditing Bureau,  establish- 
ment and work of, iii. 168 

Australia, area, i. 222; De- 
fense Act, i. 225; military 
schools, i. 239; officers’ ap- 
pointments i. 232; popula- 
tion of, i. 211; system of 
defense, i. 224; universal 
training, i, 221 

Austria-Hungary, army of, i. 
194; military schools of, i. 
202; population, i. 194 


Aviation, changes in, i. 1053 
military, ii. 369-384 
B 


Base, definition, iv. 11 

Battalion, commander, iv. 173 
purposes, iv. 17 

Battle cruiser, definition, ii. 
318 

Battleship, definition, ii, 316 

Battle sight, definition, iv. 11 

Barbed - wire entanglements, 
use of, i. 110 

Bayonet, competitions, iv. 
147; examples, iv. 134; 
fencing exercises, iv. 136; 
instruction, iv. 132; new 
use, i. 3114; nomenclature, 
iv. 1213 practical combat, iv. 
134; School of the Soldier, 
iv. 46; training and combat, 
ili. 74 


Belgium, army of, i. 203; 
population of, i. 203 
Bibliography, ii. 281; iv. 507 


Bivouac, instructions for, iii. 


126 


Bolivia, army of, i. 160 
Bombproof, diagram, v. 332 


Bombs, development due to 
war, ili, 205; types of, iii, 
206 


Bomb-throwing machines, use 
Ofs 1, LIT 

Books, general interest, iii. 
154; journals, iii, 154; pro- 
fessional, iii. 152; refer- 
ence, ii. 350 

Boone, Daniel, rifle of, iii, 65 

Boy Scout movement, value 
of, i. 81 

Brazil, army of, i. 160 

Bridges. See Military Bridges 

British army, promotion in, i. 
215; recruitment in, i. 215 

Brusiloff, General, extract 
from sketch of, iii, 196 

Buddecke’s Tactical Decisions, 
extract from, iii. 199 


Bulearia,. army 1o0f,eetn 2425 
population, i. 242 
Buzzer, iv. 470 
& 
Calhoun, J. C., reorganiza- 


tion plan, i. 43 


Caliber, definition, ii. 315 

Camp expedients, iii. 1323 
cooking, iii. 134; loss of 
direction, iii. 134; night 
comfort, ili, 132 

Camps, dimensions, v, 194- 
209; forms, v. 194; mobili- 


zation and concentration, v. 
223; selection of site, iii. 
235; sites, v. 193 

Canada, additional training in 
Wai ilineegssyeeariy Of, 1, 
162; military schools of, i. 
220; population of, i. 211 

Cannon and cannoneers. Seé 
Field Artillery 

Carson, Kit, rifle of, iii, 65 
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Cavalry, advance guard, v. 78, 
80, 84; British, i. 208; de- 
fensive, v. 160; exercises, 
iv. 156, 158-9, 162-172, 175- 
177; French, i. 246; gen- 
eral rules, iv. 155; German, 
i. 261; horse, iv. 247-263; 
instruction, iv. 151, 182; 
Italian, i. 270; introduction, 
iv. 148; jumping, iv. 173; 
letter codes, iv. 499; man- 
ual (of? pistols aeivey a25A% 
manual of saber, iv. 188; 
mounted combat, iv. 195- 
204; Officers’ Reserve Corps 
examinations, i. 321; post- 
ing, iv. 161; School of 
Trooper, dismounted, iv. 
153; School of Trooper, 
mounted iv. 153; standard, 
iv. 154;—stirfups, iv. 157; 
training, iv. 151; trooper’s 
position, iv. 160; use of, iv. 
149 

Censorship, v. 272 

Center, definition, iv. 11 

Chamberlain, George, Na- 
tional Defense Act, ii. 136; 
Senate committee, ii, 283- 
313 

Chile, army of, i. 163; mili- 
tary schools, i, 167 

China, army of, i. 186; popu- 
lation of, 186 

Chippewa, Battle of, i. 38 

Civil War, books on, iii. 1573 
preparedness, i. 46; rifle 
changes in, ili. 65; unpre- 
paredness during, i. 45 

Clothing in trenches, v. 214; 
shoes, iii, 92-96 

Coast. artillery,  fortifica- 
tions, ii. 116; letter codes, 
iv. 501; organization of, ii. 
119; Reserve Corps. ex- 
aminations, i. 323; school, 
i. 148 

Coast defense districts, il. 
£125, functions of, ii, 111 


Codes, American Morse, iv. 
486; General Service, iv. 
488; International Morse, 
iv. 488; letter, iv. 499 

College Presidents, Advisory 
Board of, i. 137 

Colombia, army of, i, 170 

Colors, manual of, iv. 509; 
meaning oi, iii, 23; rules 
for courtesy, iil. 22 

Column, definition, iv. 11 

Combat, classification, v, 105; 
exercises, iv. 242; frontage 
of units, v. 120; night, v. 
172; orders, v. 131; prin- 
ciples, v. 105 

Combat patrol leader, instruc- 
tions for, iii. 114 

Commissary Department, re- 
organizaton of, i. 36 

Commissioned officer, the, con- 
duct of, iii. 144-152; oath 
of office, iii. 137; relations 
with men, iii, 143; relar 
tions with other officers, iii. 
142; superior skill, iii. 139 

Communication, effect of war, 
ii. 63; field artillery, iv. 
371; laying field lines, iv. 
481; lines of information,- 
iv. 478; systems used, iii. 
302 

Communications, United 
States, ii. 53-55 

Company, advance, iv. 97; 
alignments, iv. 87; assem- 
bly, iv. 97; commander, iy. 
18; deployment, iv. 94; dis- 
missal, iv. 87; fire, iv, 103- 
109; fire attack, iv. 100; 
formation, iv. 86; move- 
ments, iv, 89-94; School of, 
iv. 81; support, iv. 103; 
unit, iv. 18 

Convoy, definition, v. 186; se- 
curity, v. 187; wagon, v. 
186; water, v. 188 

Correspondence, forms, iii. 249 

Cossack post, duties, v. 95 
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Creek War, causes, i. 39 
Crockett Davy, rifle of, iii. 65 
Cruiser, definition, ii. 317 
Cuba, army of, i. 170 


D 


Defensive, 156-173; action, 
v. 16; cavalry, v. 160; char- 
acteristics, v. 156; counter- 


attack, v 158; delaying 
action, v. 171; line organ- 
ization, v. 165; method of 


selection, v. 162; night com- 
hat. Ws .i723 - positions, vy. 
EOL; retreat, v. 170 
Definitions, ammunition dis- 
tributing station, v. 253; 
ammunition refilling point, 
Vv. 253; ammunition rendez- 
vous point, v. 253; field 
artillery, iv. 356; general, 
iv. 113 naval terms, ii, 315 
Deflection, iv, 382 
Demolitions, kinds, iv, 435 


Denmark, army of, i. 243; 
population, i. 243 
Dentistry, Officers’ Reserve 


Corps examination, i. 336 
Deploy, definition, iv, 11 
Deployments, rules for, iv. 94 
Depth, definition, iv, 11 
Destroyers, definition, ii, 3r8 
Detailed staff system, descrip- 

tion of, ii. 90 
Dick, Senator, 

li, 134 
Discipline, kinds of, i. 67; 

march, iii. 77; national an- 

them, iii. 21; National 

Guard, ii. 149; oath of en- 

listment, iii. 19; rules gov- 

erning, iii, 15-36; sutcessful, 
ivee ro; the salute, i215 

treatment of colors, iii, 23 
Diseases, care and _ preven- 

tion, iii. 43; Spanish War 

experiences, iil, 43; ways 
of catching, iii. 46; tetanus, 

i, 115; typhoid, i. 115 


“Dick Bill,” 
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Dismounted combat, pursuit, 
iv. 204 

Displacement, definition, ii. 
315 

Disposition, definition, iv. 11 


Distance, definition, iv. rz 

Distribution, coast artillery, ii. 
113; mobile troops, ii, 108- 
109 

District of Columbia, repre- 
sentatives to West Point, i. 
140 

Draft, definition, ii. 315 

Drainage, sanitation, v. 218 

Dreadnaught definition, ii. 
316 

Drill, definition, iv. 11 

Drowning, resuscitation, iii. 58 

Dugouts. See Shelter 


E 


Eastern Department, officers 
training camps, li, 362 

Ecuador, army of, i, 170 

Education, commissioner of, 
report, ii. 25 

Education, military, i. 126 

Element, definition, iv. 12 

Eliot, Dr. Charles W., uni- 
versal-military service, i 102 

Emerson, Ralph Waldo, views 
on war, i. 61 

Engineering. See 
Field Engineering 

Engineers, advance guard, v. 
78; mounted, v. 90; night 
combat, v. 173; outposts, v. 
93; Reserve Corps examina- 
tions for, i. 324; service, v. 
264; train, v. 266 

Engineers’ Corps, duties of, ii, 
85 

Engineers’ School, description 
of, i, 149 

Enlisted Reserve Corps, law 
of, ii. 130 

Enlistment contract, ii. 963 
declaration for, ii. 94; ex- 
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aminations for, ii. 93; in 
National Guard, ii. 143; oath 
of, iii. 19; requirements for, 
ii. 93 

Equipment, dismounted com- 
pany officer, iii, 240, 246; en- 
listed men, iii. 255; mounted 
officer, iii. 247; inspection of, 
iii. 276; shortage, ii. 58 

Equitation, bit, iv. 177; bit and 
snaffle iv. 181; bodily posi- 
tion, iii. 338-343; exercises, 
iv. 156, 158-159; grooming, 
iii. 348; instruction schedule, 
iii. 343; jumping, iv. 173; 
horse and mule inspection, 
iii. 349; reins, iv. 178; spur, 
iv. 182 


European armies, effect of 
war on, i, 189 

European War, London 
STMes. A tle BES 7 os etLOOp: 
training, iii, 352-362 

Evolution, definition, iv. 12 

Examinations, reserve officer, 

21,320 

Exercises, field artillery, iv. 


292; kinds of, iii. 38; saber, 


1V.205,, 2215. 223 


F 


Facing distance, definition, iv. 
I2 

Veet, care of, iii. 49 

Fencing, at will, iv. 143; com- 
petitions, iv. 147; exercises, 


iv. 136; instructors’ hints, 
iv. 146 
Field artillery, ammunition, 


iv. 276; battery dismounted, 
iv. 286; battery formation, 
iv, 308-313; battery maneu- 
vers, iv. 292; battery off- 
cers’ duties, iv. 338;  bat- 
tery commander’s ruler, iv. 
282; cartridge. case, iv. 276; 
classification, iv. 270; com- 
munications, iv. 371; cross 


level, iv. 319; deflection, iv. 
316, 341; detailed duties of 
gun squad, iv. 323; deflec- 
tion measuring, iv. 322; di- 
rection, iv. 319; elevation, 
iv. 321; exercises, iv. 292; 
fire, iv. 372; fire methods, 
iv. 350; firing data, iv. 354; 
firing instruction, iv. 314; 
fuze setter, iv. 279; laying 
methods, iv. 348; letter 
codes, iv. 500; materiél in- 
struction, iv. 315; mounted 
battery, iv. 306; mounted 
soldier, iv. 305; observation 
ladders, iv. 283; observing 
stations, iv. 369; officers’ 
posts, iv. 291; organization 
of, ii. 99; organization, iv. 
283; positions, iv. 364; 
powder charge, iv. 278; 
projectiles and fuzes, iv. 
278; range, iv. 318; range 
and site, iv. 345; range 
finders, iv. 283; rapid open- 
ing of fire, iv. 340; service 
practice, iv. 356; telescope, 
iv, 282; transportation, iv. 


275 
Field desk, contents of, iii. 
259 
Field fortifications, communi- 
cation trenches, iv. 426; 
dummy trenches, iv. 426; 


fire trenches, iv. 419; hasty 
intrenchments, iv. 418; head 
cover, iv. 421; position, iv. 
416; profiles, iv. 416 

Field message, iv. 504 

File, definition, iv, 12 

File closers, definition, iv. 12 

Fire. accuracy, iv. 349; ad- 
justment, iv. 349; aiming 
points, iv. 377; angle meas- 
urement, iv. 381; battery, 
iv. 314-362; corrector, iv. 
395; deflection, iv. 382; des- 
ignation of objectives, iv. 
374; effect, iv. 349; kinds, 
iv. 346; methods, iv.. 350, 
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396; observation, iv. 398; 
over mask, iv. 378; paral- 
lax, iv. 376; percussion, iv. 


395; preparation, iv. 372; 
range, iv. 397; school of the 
company, iv. 103-109; site, 
iv. 392; summary, iv. 397; 
targets, iv. 352; time, iv. 
395 
Fire control, communication, 


lii. 298-300; definition, iv. 
12; discipline, iii. 300 


Fire direction, definition, iv. 
12 

Fire discipline, definition, iv. 
12 


Firing data, iv. 354 
First aid, fainting, iii. 57; 
fractures, iii, 56; rules, iii. 


53-63; sunstroke, iii. 57; 
_ browned, iii. 58; wounds, 
iii, 54 


First United States Volunteer 
Cavalry. See Rough Riders. 

Fiske, Major H. B., Notes on 
the Solution of Tactical 
Problems, iii. 198 

Flags, signals, iv. 495 

Flank attack, definition, iv, 12 

Flank, definition, iv. 12 

Flank guard, duties, v. 86 

Flank march, definition, iv, 12 

Flankers, definition, iv. 12 

Tormation, definition, iv. 13 

Forsyth-Major, Captain, Ele- 
ments of Tactics, v. 59, 105 

Fort McPherson, location of 
camp, ii. 364 

Fort Myer, location of camp, 
ii. 364 

Fort Niagara, location of camp, 

ria 6A 

Fort Oglethorpe, 
camp, ii. 364 

Fort Riley, school at, i. 152 

Fort Sill, school at, i. 153 

Fortress Monroe, school at, i. 
146 


location of 


Fortifications, armament of, 
li. 116; description of, ii, 


116; field, iv. 410; future 
cities, v. 52; principles, v. 
13 

Fractures, first-aid treatment, 
ili. 56 

France, additional training in 
war, ili, 353; ammunition 
supply, v. 145; army of, i. 


243; army Officers, i, 247; 
Aviation Corps of, i. 246; 
crisis with, i. 35; military 
schools of, i. 247; popula- 
tion, 158 243 

Franco-German War, books on, 
iii. 159 

Freeboard, definition, ii. 316 

Front, definition, iv. 13 


G 


Garrison, Lindley M., ‘'Conti- 
nental Army,” ii. 135 

Garrison schools for commis- 
sioned officers, description of, 
ree aise) 

Gas, attacks, v. 147 

Gendarmerie. See Belgian 
Army 

General Orders No. 15, i. 123 

General Service Code, iv. 488; 
visual signals, iv, 492 

General Staff, divisions, ii. 
206, 212, 215, 216; duties 
of, ii. 76; need for, ii. 204; 
officers of, ii. 773; provi- 
sions of new National De- 
fense Act, ii. 78 

General Staff Corps, duties of 
chief, i. 124; limit of serv- 
ice of, i. 124; needs, ii. 204; 
organization and value of, 
in 2i 

Germany, ammunition supply, 
v. 145; army of, i, 253; de- 
fense, v. 33; establishment 
of troop training in war, lil. 
352; field artillery, v. 112; 
influence in «Argentina,. i. 
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160; influence in Brazil, i. 
161; influence in Chile, i. 
164; invasion methods, v. 
46; military schools of, i. 
264; mobilization details, ii. 
253; population, i, 253; re- 
cruitment of officers, i. 263; 
soldier’s views on “mili- 
tarism,” iii, 33 

“Grand Design,” plan of, i. 56 

Great Britain, additional train- 
ing in war, iii. 356; army 
of, i. 204; Australian sys- 
tem, i. 221; example to 
U. S., ii. 166; New Zea- 
land, i. 241; population of, 
i, 204 

Greece, army of, i. 266; popu- 
lation of, i. 266 

Guam, location of, ii. 22 

Guard, advance, iv. 13; duties 
of, iii. 98; flank (see Flank 
Guard), in literature, iii. 
101; importance of the, iii. 
97; length of duty, iii, 100; 
on the march, iii. 102; posi- 
tion of, iii, 99; rear (see 
Rear Guard) 

Guard Civique. See Belgian 
Army 

Guide, definition, iv. 13 

Guidon, definition, iv. 13 

Gunnery, definition, iv. 13 

Gun squad, detailed duties, iv. 
323 

H 


Hamilton, Alexander,  influ- 
ence on West Point, i. 35, 
141 

Hand grenades, development 
of, iii. 205; instruction, ili. 
319; use of, i. 110 

Hawaii, army department in, 
iil. 76; troop distribution, ii. 
109; location, ii. 20 

Head, definition, iv. 13 

Health, field and garrison, iii. 
36-63; care of the feet, iii. 


49; care of “hair, “ili, 151; 
care of the skin, ili. 49; 
care of teeth, iii, 48; drink- 
ing, iii, 52-53; scope of ex- 
ercises, iii. 38-44 

Heliograph, iv. 477 

Helmet, return of the, i. 114 

History, military, i. 26 

Holland, army of, i, 266; 
population of, i. 266 

Holy Alliance, organization 
of, 3,557 

Honor colleges for 1916, i. 309 

Honor schools, list of, i, 310 

Horse, the, care, iv. 247; exer- 
cising, iv. 259; feeding, iv. 
2573 grooming, 1V.. 251; 
parts, iv. 253; shoeing, iv. 
260; sickness, iv. 260; stable 
management, iv. 249; water- 
ing, iv. 256 


I 


Indian Wars, Black Hawk, i. 
43; Creek, i. 39, 43; Florida, 
1. -433dessons “of, 3... 43% 
Seminole, i. 43 

Industries, organization, v. 26; 
tables, ii. 43; war effect on, 
ii. 60 

Infantry, company signal flags, 
iv. 505; France, i. 244; gen- 
eral drill rules, iv, 51; Ger- 
man, i. 254; Great Britain, 
i. 206, 213; marching and 
moving of, iii. 224; march 
of, iii. 324; night combat, v. 
173; Officers’ Reserve Corps 
examination, i. 320; out- 
posts, v. 92: School of the 
Company, iv. 81; School of 
the Squad, iv. 62; security, 
v. 76 

Information, messages, etc., v. 
67; methods, v. 57; recon- 
naissance, v. 58; transmis- 
sion, v. 69 

Insignia, National Guard, iii. 
245; Officers’ Reserve Corps, 
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lil. 245; regular army, iii. 
243; regular service officers, 
iii, 244 

Inspection, in National Guard, 
ii, 150. 

Inspector General’s Depart- 
ment, description of, ii. 80; 
examinations for, i, 330 

Instruction administration, iii. 
273; bayonet, iv. 132; cere- 
monies and inspections, iii. 
271; classification, iii, 266; 
detailed orders, iii, 263-275; 
dismounted, iv. 206; dum- 
mies, iv. 245; field exercises, 
ie zo) ee firing.) ive) 304s 
hand grenades, iii. 319-320; 
lance parrying, iv, 226; ma- 
chine-gun companies, iii. 
312-318; matériel, iv. 315; 
mounted, iv. 227; School of 
the Soldier, iv. 29; schools, 
ili, 268-270; tests, ili, 272; 
without arms, iv. 29 

International Morse, iv. 488 

Interval, definition, iv. 13 

Invasion, campaign plans, v. 
46, 55; coast defense, v. 42; 
composition of force, v. 39; 
considerations, v. 48; de- 
fense elements, v. 43; fron- 
tier, v. 46; landing methods, 
v. 39; landing rate, v. 43; 
methods, v. 49; oversea, v. 
363 resistance, v. 53s 
strength for, v. 37 

Italy, army of, i. 267; army 
organization, i. 268; popula- 
tion of, i. 267 


iu) 

Jackson, Andrew, Creek War, 
1. 40 

Jackson, Stonewall, 
of, iii, 78 

Japan, army of, i. 
lation of, i. 175 

Judge Advocate General’s De- 
partment, description of, ii. 
81; examinations for, i. 337 


discipline 


175; popu- 


K 


Kemp, Major, remarks of, iii. 
207 

Kilbourne, Major L. F., ap- 
pointment to General Staff, 
ili. 228 

Kitchener, Lord, “Kitchener’s 
Mob,” iii. 15; knowledge of 
raw troops, ii. 166; visit to 
Australia, i, 225 

Knox, Henry, relation to West 
Pointe tert 


L 
Landsturm. See Holland, i. 
267 
Landwehr, See Austrian 
Army 
Landweer. See Holland 


Lawton, General H. W., Ge- 
ronimo campaign, i, 11 

Laying, definition, iy, 13 

Lee, General Henry (Light- 
Horse Harry), views on pre- 
paredness, i, 28 

Lee, Senator Blair, 
committee, ii, 301 

Left, definition, iv. 13 

Letters of application, i, 338 

Light cruiser, definition, ii. 
Kew 

Line, definition, iy. 14 

Line of communications, def- 
inition, iv. 14 


Senate 


Lines of information, defini- 
tion, iv. 14 

Literature, military history, 
Tit. LSA. : 


Logistics, definition, v, 18 
Lundy’s Lane, draw at, i. 38 


M 


Machine guns, in offensive, v. 
119; instruction, ili. 312-3183 
kinds of, i. 109; iii, 2043 
on aeroplanes;: i:.1053 out- 
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post duty, v. 93; security 
duty, v. 76; shortage, ii. 58; 
French warfare, v. 150 

Madison, location of camp, ii. 
363 

Maneuvers, definition, iv. 14; 
outposts, v. 90 

Manning, Rev. Wm. T., uni- 
versal military service, i. 99 

Manual of training, outline 
of, iii, 181 

Manuals, arms, iv. 35; 
bayonet, iv. 119; color, iv. 
509; pistol, iv. 184; rifle, 
mounted, iv. 188; saber, iv. 
188; tent, iv. 112 

Manufactures, United States, 
ii. 36; war effect on, ii, 60 

Map reading, manuals on, iii. 
128 

March, the, care of the feet, 
iii. 89-90; care of troops, v. 
182; conduct, v. 175; dis- 
cipline of, iii. 78-82; drills, 
iv. 66; drinking, iii. 79, 87; 
duration of, iii. 85; effects 
of water loss, iii. 86; ‘‘get- 
away,” iii, 83; “mob spirit,” 
ili, 80; night, v. 181; rates, 
v. 173; rate of speed, iii. 
325-326; relaxation, iii. 84; 
rhythm, iii, 86; speed, iii. 
84; success on, Vv. 174 

Marksmanship, training in, iii. 
287 


Maxim, Hudson, defenseless 
America, il. 17 
McHenry, James, relation to 


West Point, i. 141 
Mechanic arts, colleges of, i. 
305; colored race, i. 306 
Medical department, descrip- 
tion of, ii, 83; examinations 
for, i. 335; parts of, ii. 83 
Medical Reserve Corps, rela- 
tion to Officers’ Reserve 

Corps} 1353 
Mercur, Art of War, iii. 85 
Mexico, army of, i. 170; mili- 
tary schools in, i, 173 


Mexican War, condition at the 
beginning, i. 44 


Military activities, Harmar’s 
Miami expedition, i. 36; 
Shay’s. rebellion, i. 36; 


whisky rebellion, i. 37 
Military arts, branches, v. 18 
Military bridges, design, iv. 

445; floating, iv. 452; in- 

troducton, iv. 444 
Military conduct, as to the 

colors, iii. 23; relations to 

officers, iii. 24; saluting, ili. 

25-32 
Military field engineering, de- 

“molitions, iv. 435; duties, iv. 
_ 409; fortifications, iv, 410; 

miscellaneous data, iv. 427- 

428; obstacles, iv. 430 
Military history, books on, iii. 

154 
Military information, com- 

munications, v. 23;  espi- 

onage, v. 23; kinds, v. 19; 

methods, v. 24; population, 

Vv. 20; resources, v. 25; 

terrain, v. 22; transporta- 

tion, o.Vv.erz2s55war ep anus 

Vv. 24 
Military instruction, details of, 

ieee 
Military police, duties, v. 270 


Military policy, development 
of, iii, 175, 191 
Military training, trend in 


America, iii, 9 

Military training camps, loca- 
tions, i. 134 

Militia, composition of, ii. 138; 
causes of weakness, ii. 160; 
defecis of, i. 86; discussion 
of, ii. 160-181; exemptions 
from, ii, 138; in Canada, i. 
162; organization of, i. 37; 
State influence, ii. 175. See 
also National Guard, ii. 133 

Militia Bureau, description of, 
li. 89 

Minerals, United States, ii. 35 
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Miscellaneous data, communi- Movement of troops by rail, 
cating radius of Signal ili. 327-337 
Corps equipment, v. 347; Munitions, United States, ii. 
effect of artillery fire, iv. 55-60 
428; v. 347; field hospital 
capacity, v. 348; fords, prac- N 


ticable depth, v. 351; ice ; 
strength, v. 351; length of National Defense Act, ‘provi- 


bridges, v. 347; net cargoes, SIONS; ) 1b 3S5 0 OSsmi1y 75 
v. 348; penetration of rifle 80, 87, 89, 108, I11, 123, 
bullet, iv, 428; v. 346; prac- 135, 136, 163, 170 

ticability of slopes, v. 351; National Guard, application of 
ranges, v. 346; result of regular army laws, ii. 153; 
_man-hour labor, iv. 427; v. appropriation for, ii. 140; 
_ 348; stream flow, v. 351; armament, equipment and 
time of compass bearing, v. uniform, ii, 148; assignment 
352; transport capacity esti- of, ii. 140; composition of, 
mating, v. 352; watch as ii. 138; conditions to-day, ii. 
compass, v. 352; water, 180s) “Dicks Billy’) iinra4y 
approximate requirement, v. discharge of enlisted men, 
349 li. 144; discipline in, ii. 149; 


drafting of, ii, 156; duty 
with regular army officers, 
li. 152; elimination and dis- 
tribution of officers, ii 146; 


Mobile troops, description of, 
ii, 98; field artillery, ii. 99; 
functions of, ii. 98; person- 


nel, ii. 98 
eee “ encampments and maneu- 
Mobilization, ii. 251-280; con- vers, ii. 151; enlistment in, 
centration, ii. 267; details, ii, 143; establishment of, ii. 
ii, 258-269; European CHE MNES) 133; extract from law of, ii. 
i. 255-257; meaning of, ii. 138; Federal enlistment con- 
251; National Guard, 1916, tract, ii. 143; Federal oath 
ii. 269 for officers, ii. 144; filling 
Mohammedans, in Bulgarian vacancies, ii. 146; horses 
army, i. 242 for, ii. 149; inspection in, 


li. 150; location of units, ii. 


Monitor, definition, ii. 31 pice es ; 
4 : one” 143; mobilization of, it, 269; 


Monroe. Doctrine, arbitration noncompliance with Federal 
and, LCM relation to Holy act, ii. 157; number of, ii. 
Alliance, i, 58 139; officers and men at 

Mons, Battle of, v. 124 service schools, ii. 152; or- 

Montenegro, army of, 1, 278; ganization of units, ii, 139; 


pay for enlisted men, ii. 
154; pay for officers, ii, 1533 
physical examinations, ii. 


population, i, 278 
Motor vehicles, use of, i, 111; 


a P 157; reserve, ii. 146 re- 
Mounted combat, against ar- serve battalions, ii. 147; 
tillery, iv. 202; against cav- rights to pensions, ii. 156; 
alry, iv. 195-199; against supplies for, ii. 148; train- 
infantry, iv. 200-202 ing in, ii. 150 
Mounted Service School, de- National Reserve Corps, motto 
scription of, i. 150 of, i, 136 
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Naval powers, aeronautical 
strength prior to war, ii. 
348; expenditures, ii. 346; 
personnel, ii. 329-332; ton- 
nage, ii. 319-328; vessels 
built, ii, 333 

Naval strength, world, ii. 315 

Negroes, schools for, i. 306 

New Orleans, battle of, i. 38 

New Zealand, army strength, 
i. 241; population, i. 241 

Norway, army of, i. 279; popu- 
lation, i. 279 


O 


Observation, methods, v. 743 
School of the Squad, iv. 80; 

Obstacles, kinds, iv. 430 

Offensive, action development, 
Vv. 1333 aircraft in, v. 114; 
assault, v. 138; attack, v. 
135; combat orders, v. 131; 
combined arms, v. 107; en- 
veloping attack, v. 137; field 
artillery, v. 110; divisions 
and army corps, v. 123; in- 
trenchments, v. 125; lead- 
er’s post, v. 126; machine 
guns, v. 119; maneuver 
campaign, v. 104-142; plan 
of action, v. 131; rencontre, 
Vv. 1343 reserves, v. 127; 
tactics, v. 137; trench war- 
fare, v. 143-155; turning, v. 
138 

Officers at the colleges, i. 128; 
commissioned and noncom- 
missioned, iv. 16; detailed 
staff system, ii. 90; duties, 
iv. 16; elimination of, ii. 
146; field artillery, iv. 366; 
firing battery, iv. 338; in 
Civil War, i. 131; instruc- 
tion, iv. 21; instruction of 
noncommissioned, iv. 24; 
Morrill Act, i. 133; of the 
General Staff, ii. 77; quali- 
fications for National 
Guard, ii, 145; selection of 
noncommissioned, iv. 20 


BS 


Oo 


Officers’ Reserve Corps, ap- 
pointment of medical sec- 
tions, i. 313; appointments to, 
i. 311; ii. 123; appointment 
of engineer, i. 313; appoint- 
ment of ordnance, i. 3133 
appointment of quarter- 
master, i. 313; commission 
in, i. 313; instruction in, i. 
345° in war,.1i) 353, sires 
Judge Advocate appoint- 
ment, 16 91gs limit voila 
12654 purpese. ‘of, jeagirve 
qualifications for, i. 3163; sec- 
tions of, i, 318 

Officers’ training camp, ii. 
362-368 

Order, close, definition, iv. 
14; rules, iv. 84 

Order, extended, definition, 
iv 14; rules, iv. 94 

Orders, complete field forms, 
v. 308 features, v. 302; 
field, v. 298; field forms, v. 
304; formal field, v. 301; 
general, v. 300; letters of 
instruction, v. 298; special, 
Vvin'gors, “verbal, av. 3or 

Ordnance Department,  de- 
scription of, ii, 86; exam- 
inations for, i. 334; func- 
tions of, ii, 87; reorganiza- 
tion of, i. 36 

Organization, defensive areas, 
v. 32; for war, v. 26-35; in- 
dustries, v. 26; meaning of, 
i. 114; mobilization and 
concentration, “v. 31; need 
of, ii. 187; proper, ii, 182; 
purpose of, ii. 182; railway 
and. telegraph, ii, 228; reg- 
istration, ii. 219; reporting, 
ii, 220; reserve furlough, ii. 
221; resources, v. 28; staf, 
ii, 203, 206; tables, ii. 208- 
211; training, v. 34; trans- 
portation, v. 29; working of, 
i 224 

Organization of the line of 
communications, channels of 

78 


Index 


correspondence, v. 286; 
military railways, v. 283; 
service of defense, v. 281; 
supply, sanitary, and tele- 


graph, v, 282 
Outguards, classification, v. 95 
Outposts, divisions, v. 93; 
formation, v. 91; reserve, 
v. 94; relief, v. 92; size, v. 
91; supports, v. 94; supreme 
commander, v. 93 


Py 


Pace, definition, iv. 14 

Panama, coast artillery distri- 
bution, ii. 115; location, ii. 
19; troop distribution, ii. 
109 


Parallax. See Fire 
Patrol, definition, iv. 14 
Patrol. leader, duties after 


starting, iii, 112; duties be- 
fore starting, iii, 110; handy 
information for, iii, 106-108; 
instructions before starting, 
iii, 109 

Patrolling, general notes, iii. 
115; instruction in, iii, 120- 
122; map reading, ili. 127; 
messages, 123; notes on, iii. 
114; observation, iii, 124 

Patrols, iii, 106-131; cavalry, 
iii. 124; kinds of, iii, 106; 
reconnoitering, iii. 125 

Peace, plans for, i. 56 

Penn, William, on _ securing 
lasting peace, i. 52 

Peru, army of, i. 173 

Philippines, Army Department 
in, ii. 75; coast artillery 
distribution, ii. 115; Moham- 
medan subjects, i. 15; 
Leonard Wood as governor, 
i. 155; location, ii. 20; troop 
distribution, ii, 1090; repre- 
sentatives at West Point, i. 
140 , 

Pickering, Timothy, relation 
to West Point, i. 141 


Pickets, duties, v. 95 

Plattsburg, location of camp, 
li. 363 

Plattsburg idea, origin of, i. 
134; description of, i. 135; 
value of, i, 136 

Ploy, definition, iv. 314 

Point of rest, definition, iv. 14 

Porto Rico, location, ii 18; 
troop distribution, ii. 109 

Portugal, army of, i. 280; 
population, i, 280 

Predreadnaught, definition, ii. 
316 

Preparation for war, v. 19-25 

Preparedness, cost of, ii. 60; 
extent of movement, i. 19; 
Great Powers, ii. 190; influ- 
ence of civilization on, i. 
20; need for, i. 21; Light- 
Horse Harry Lee, i. 28 


Profiles, description, iv. 415 
Publications, official, iii, 141 
1) 


Quartermaster Corps, descrip- 
tion of, ii. 82; examinations 
LOL, 1.) 331 

Quartermaster’s Department, 
reorganization of. i. 36 


R 
Radio, iv. 469 
Railroads in United States, ii. 
45-49 


Railway traveling, command- 
er’s instructions, iii. 334; 
loading, iii, 328-331; prep- 
aration for men, fii. 327; 


preparation for stock, iii. 
327; rules for conduct, iii. 
327 


‘Range finding, examples in, iii, 


294-296; method of, iii, 308 
Rank, definition, iv. 14 
Rations, disposition, v. 247; 

summary, v. 249; table, v. 

244 
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Rear guard commander, v. 88; 
definition, iv. 13; duties, v. 
87; march order, v, 89, 100; 
strength, v. 87 

Reconnaissance, v. 59-66; 
classification, v. 59; defini- 
tion, iv. 15 

Records, list and description 
of, iti, 165-171 

Recruiting, in regular army, 
ii. 92; source of, ii, 92; su- 
pervision of, ii. 92 

Red Cross, protection, v. 263; 
use of, i. 115; Reeves, Colo- 
SUM ies 1 Fe 
128 

Regiment, commander, iv. 16; 
unit, iv 16 

Registration, ii, 219 

Regular army, Adjutant Gen- 
eral’s Department, ii. 79; 
Central Department, ii. 75; 
coast defense, ii, 111; de- 
scription of, ii, 68-121; dis- 
tribution of, ii. 108, 121; 
duty with National Guard, 
ii, 152; Eastern Department, 
ii. 74; Engineers’ Corps, ii. 
85; functions of, ii. 68; 
General Staff, ii. 76-78; 
Hawaiian Department, ii 
76; Inspector General’s 
Department, ii 80; Judge 
Advocate General’s Depart- 
ment, ii. 81; Medical De- 
partment, ii. 83; mobile and 
coast artillery troops, ii, 97; 
Ordnance Department, ii. 
86; organization of, ii. 72- 
90; Philippine Department, 
ii. WAS Quartermaster’s 
Corps, ii. 82; recruiting in, 
ii. 92; Signal Corps, ii. 88; 
Southern Department, ii. 
75; strength of, ii 69, 733 
Western Department, ii. 
75 

Reporting, duty, ii. 220 

Reserves, ii. 122-159; En- 
listed Reserve Corps, ii. 


129; in offensive, v. 127; of 
the regular army, ii. 127; 
value of, ii, 122 

Reserve Officers’ Training 
Corps, establishment of, i. 
315; promotion in, i. 315 

Resources, aircraft, ii. 241; 
field artillery, ii, 238; field 
artillery ammunition, ii. 240; 
horse equipment, li. 2443 
machine guns, ii, 237; naval, 
ii. 314; organization of, ii. 
228-250; pistols, ii. 238; 
pistol ammunition, ii. 240; 
railway and telegraph, ii. 
228; rifle, ii, 237; small- 
arms ammunition, ii, 239; 
transportation, ii. 24°53 
United States, ii. 23-67 

Retreat, covering positions, v. 
170 

Revolution, books on, iii. 157; 
cost of, i. 32; lessons of, i. 
33; volunteer system in, i. 
27 

Rifle, cleaning of, iii. 70; 
equipment, ii. 57; handling 
of, iii, 67; marksmanship, 
iii, 70; nomenclature, iii. 
65; pamphlet on the, iii. 67; 
weight of, iii. 63 

Right, definition, iv. 15 

Rio Grande, bandits on the, 
iii. 117; patroiling on the, 
iii, 118; purpose of posts 
along the, iii, 3116 

Rocky Mountains, railroads 
in, ii. 48 ; 

Rome, causes of fall, i, 56 

Root, Elihu, General Staff 
Corps, i. t27; influence on 
military policy, iii. 176; 
War College and, i. 3122 
“Rough Riders,” in Spanish 
War, iii. 230; Leonard 
Wood, i. 12; Spanish War, 
i. 13; Theodore Roosevelt, 
ins 

Routine duties, administration, 
_lii, 161-174; inspection, iii. 
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172-174; record keeping, iii. 
165; reports, iii. 163 
Rumania, army of, i. 281; 
Dobrudja campaign, vy. 104; 
population, i. 28r 
Ruskin, John, view on war, i. 
61 


Russia, army of, i. 282; popu- 
lation of, i. 282 
Russo-Japanese War, re- 


doubts, v. 168 


S) 


Saddlery, iv. 263 

Salute, the, rules for, iii, 25- 
a2 

Salvo, definition, iv. 15 

San Diego, school at, i. 154 

Sanitary service, functions, v. 
258; map, v. 265; sanitary 
column, v. 261; stations, v. 
259 

Sanitation, as a result of war, 
i, 63; drainage, v. 218; 
latrines, v. 219; rules for, 
lii. 48; sanitary service, v. 
258 

Schaefer, method of resuscita- 
_tion, iii, 58 

School of the Company, in- 
struction, iv. 81 

School of the Soldier, bayonet, 
iv. 46; drill regulation ex- 
tracts, iv. 26; instruction, iv. 
29 

School of the Squad, cease 
firing, iv. 79; clip fire, iv. 
78; cover, iv. 79; drills, iv. 
62; fire at will, iv. 78; firing, 
iv. 72; loading, iv. 73; sus- 
pend firing, iv. 78; volley 
fire, iv. 76 

Schools, Army Field Engi- 
neers’, i. 127, 148; Army 
Medical, i. 127, 151; Army 
School of the Line, i. 127; 
Army Service, i. 126, 146; 
Army Signal, i. 127, 147; 
Army Staff, i. 126, 145; 
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Bakers and Cooks’, i, 127, 
152; Coast Artillery, i, 126, 
148; Engineers’, i. 126, 149; 
Field Service and Corre- 
spondence School for Medi- 
cal Officers, i. 127, 148; for 
commissioned officers, i, 152; 
for enlisted men, i. 152; 
honor, i. 130; Land Grant, 
i. 129; Mounted Service, i. 
127, 150; Musketry, i. 127, 
153; National Guard at 
Service Schools, ii. 152; 
other than Land Grant, i. 
307; Post, i. 126; School of 
Bire oi) 027, 1535) Sienal 
Corps Aviation, i, 127, 154; 
under control of War De- 
partment, i, 126; War Col- 
lege, i. 126, 144 


Scouts, definition, ii, 317; 
iv. 15 
“Sea, Land) and: Aix) Strat- 


egy,’ quotation, v. 32 

Security, v. 71; advance guard, 
v. 77-86; convoy, v. 187; 
methods, v. 71; on march, 
Vv. 773; reconnaissance, v. 83; 
scope, v. 71; trench warfare, 
v. 72; troop strength, v. 75 

Selective Draft Military Bill: 
text of bill as finally agreed 
upon by Senate and House 
Conferees, May 10, 1917, ii. 
352-361; Vv. 352 

Sentry squad, duties, v. 95 

Serbia, army of, i. 291; popu- 
lation of, i. 291 

Service of the Interior, bu- 
reau chiefs, v. 222; depart- 
ment commander, v. 223; 
embarkation, v. 227; mo- 
bilization, v. 223; oversea 
departments, v. 227; port of 
embarkation, v. 224; scope, 
V. 222 

Service of military railways, 
scope, v. 283 

Service of the theater of op- 
erations, ammunition dis- 


Index 


tributing station, v. 253; 
ammunition refilling point, 
Vv. 2533; ammunition rendez- 
vous point, v. 253; ammuni- 
tion service, v. 251; censor- 
ship, v 272; combat trains, 
v. 239; divisional trains, v. 
240; engineer service, v. 
264; field trains, v. 240; 
functions, v. 232; General 
Staff, v. 233; headquarters 
and staffs, v. 232; line of 
communications commander, 
v, 236; military police, v. 
2703; rations, v. 245-251; 
Sanitary service, v. 258; 
small-arms ammunition, v. 
257; supply service, v. 242; 
technical and administrative 
staff, v. 234; train com- 
manders, v. 241; transpor- 
tation, v. 238; zone of ad- 
vance, v. 236 

Shelter, billets, v. 220; billet- 
ing, v. 190; bivouac, v. 190; 
camp, v. 190; cantonments, 
Vv. 190; care of troops, v. 
209; dugouts, v. 216; kinds, 
v. 189; private buildings, v. 
189; revetments, v. 2173 
selection of site, v. 1933 
service of interior, v. 1097; 
theater of operations, v. 
192; trench warfare, v. 211 

Sherman, William T., on the 
Army Service Schools, i. 
146; Infantry and Cavalry 
Schools, i. 146 

Ships, characteristics, ii. 340; 
cost of capital, ii, 348 

Shrapnel, importance, y. 146 

Signal Corps, aviation, ii. 369- 
384; description of, ii. 88; 


duties, iv. 465; examina- 
tions, i, 328; organization, 
iv. 468; personnel, ii. 88; 


training of personnel, iv. 
'466; transportation, iv. 474 
Signals, Ardois system, iv. 
4943; army, iv, 484; drill, iv. 


58; field message, iv. 504; 
field wire, iv. 473; flag kits, 
iv. 475; hand flags, iv. 4953 
instruments, iv. 469;  in- 
strument selection, iv. 483; 
International code, iv. 489; 
letter codes, iv. 409; lines 
of information, iv. 478; 
stations, iv, 502; visual, iv. 
475, 490 

Signs, v. 334 

Skin, care of, iii. 49 

Sleeping bags. See Tents 

Spain, army of, i. 290; popu- 
lation, i. 290 

Spanish War, books on, iii. 
158; lessons of, ii. 1273 
Rough Riders, i, 13; un- 
preparedness, i. 48 

Speed, definition, ii. 316; on 
the march, iii, 84; quick 
time, iii. 85 

Squad, School of, iv. 62 

Strategy, definition, v. 18 


Submarines, definition, ii, 
318 

Sumner, Charles, prophesies 
OF Mi ce 

Superdreadnaught, definition, 
li, 316 

Supplies, for National Guard, 
ii. 148; Quartermaster 


Corps, ii, 82; small-arms, v. 
257 

Sweden, army of, i. 
population of, .i. 292 

Switzerland, active army serv- 
ice, i, 378; army of, i. 293; 
army administration, i. 368; 
army organization of, i. 
348; instruction in army, i, 
360; Leonard Wood, ii. 309- 
313; military law of the 
Confederation, i. 342: mili- 
tary obligations in, i. 342; 
population of, i. 292; sys- 
tem of militia, ii. 167; uni- 
versal military service, i. 
95 


29235 
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System of bounty, rise of, i. 
3r 

Swiss constitution, comparison 
with U. S. constitution, i. 
340 


T 


Tactics, definition, iv. 15; v. 
18 

Tail, definition, iv. 15 

Target, the, classification, iv. 
352; designation, iii, 296; 
kinds of, iii. 293 

Teeth, care of, iii, 48 

Telegraph, ii. 53; field, iv. 
472; field induction, iv. 472 

Telephone, ii. 53; camp, iv. 

472; field, iv. 471 

Tents, folding, iv. 117; kinds, 
ay, diz; Striking, iv. 115 

Terrain, observation, iv. 405 

Territorial forces, Great Brit- 
ain, i, 205 

Territories, representatives to 
West Point, i. 140 

Thuillier, Captain R. E, ex- 
tract from writings of, iii. 
376; Principles of Land 
Defense, v. 32 

Tonnage, table, ii. 319-328 

Torpedo boats, definition, ii. 
318 

Torpedo craft, definition, ii. 
318 

Training, at colleges, i. 128, 
132; equitation, iii. 338-351; 
in fire control and direction, 
iii, 286; lack of, in the 
Revolution, i, 28; manual of, 
iii, 181; objects of, i. 66; 
of children, ii, 77; National 
Guard, ii, 150; organization, 
v. 34; Signal Corps person- 
nel, iv. 466; special, i. 117; 
iii, 203-226; suggestions for, 
fii, 192-202; system of in- 
tensive, fii, 227-239; target 
designation, iii, 286; time 
required for, i, 66; time re- 


quired for indoor, ii. 164; 
trench warfare, iii. 363-381 

Trajectory, iv. 359 

Transportation, animal, ii, 51- 
53; car preparation, v. 289; 
detraining, v. 291; effect of 
war, ii. 63: hospital trains, 
v. 292; in United States, ii. 
45°55; loading, v. 2903 
motor, ii, 49-51; organiza- 
tion of, v. 29; rail, v. 287; 
tables, v. 228 

Trenches, assault of, iii. 218; 
communication, iv. 426; dia- 
grams, v. 327-331; digging, 
iii, 321; dummy, iv. 426; 
fire, iv. 419; heating, v. 
220; personnel, v. 213; pro- 
tection, v. 211; sanitation, 
v. 214; sketch of trench as- 
sault, iii. 220; taking of, iii, 
216 

Trench warfare, ammunition 
supply, v. 253; artillery 
duty, v. 145; training for, 
iii. 209-216; attack, v. 1533 
gas attacks, v. 147; gre 
nades, v. 148; machine 
guns, v. 150; method of 
attacking, iii. 375-381; sap- 
ping and mining, v. 149; 
training in, iii, 363-381; 
trench mortars, v. 149 

Troops, maintenance by 
States, ii, 139 

Turkey, army of, i. 303: 
population of, i. 303 

Turning movement, definition, 
ive 15 


U 


United States, agriculture, ii. 
32-35; animal  transporta- 
tion, ii. 51-53; army, i. 155; 
coast, ii. 15; communica- 
tions, ii. 53-55; depen- 
dencies ii, 18-22; entrances, 
li. 153; geographical situa- 
tion, ii, 13-22; man supply, 
ji, 23-28; manufactures, ii. 
36; Mexican border, ii, 183 
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minerals, ii. 35, 36; money, 
ii, 28-32; motor vehicles, ii. 
49-51; munitions, ii. 55-60; 
population, ii. 23; supplies, 
ii. 32; transportation, ii. 45- 
55; view point, ii. 9 

U. S. Army Medical School, 
description of, i, 151 

Universal military service, 
advantages of, i. 95, 96; 
after ten years, ii. 226; 
arguments for, ii. 192; cost 
of, ii. 292-296; Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot on, i. 102; ex- 
planation of, i, 89; in other 
countries, i. 71, 74; Leonard 
Wood on, ii. 283-313; need 
for, i. 71, 89, 99; officer’s 
views, ii. 278; requirements, 
ii. 196; Rev. Wm. T. Man- 
ning on, i. 99 

Unpreparedness, Civil War, i. 
45; Mexican War, i. 44; 
Spanish War, i. 48; Revo- 
lution, i. 27; War of 1812, 
i. 38 

Upton, General Emory, Mili- 
tary Policy of the United 
States, ii, 160 


Vv 


Veterinary section, examina- 
tions for, i. 337 

Volley, definition, iv. 15 

Volunteer system, defects of, 
i, 26, 84; waste, i. 27 

Von Steuben, efforts of, iii, 11 


W 


War, administration, v. 221; 
causes of, i, 51; comparison 
of casualty rate, i. 63; dis- 
coveries due to, i. 62; effect 
on industries, ii. 60; efforts 
to avoid, i. 52; lesson of. i. 
114; John Ruskin on, i, 613 
preparation, v 19-25; pre- 


vention of, i. 54; Ralph 
Waldo Emerson on, i. 61 

War College, creation of, i. 
123; purposes of, i. 144 

War Department, acts of, i. 
123; bureaus of, ii. 78; 
organization of, i. 34 

War devices, improvements in- 
i, 114 

Warfare, future, v. 19 

War of 1812, brief history, i. 
38; lessons of the, i. 40; 
militia in, ii, 179; work of 
the navy, i 41 

Washington, George. message. 
i. 24; letters of, i. 29; rela- 
tion to West Point, i. 141 

West Point, appointments to, 
i, 1403 control) of, 1. “1263 
description of, i. 142; en- 
trance requirements, i, 141, 
142; establishment of Mili- 
tary Academy at, i, 35; his- 
tory of, i. 139 

Willets Point school at, i. 149 

Wing, definition, iv. 15 

Wireless, on Aeroplanes, i. 106 

Wood, Leonard, before Senate 
committee, ii 283-3133 
career, i, 11; Swiss sytem, ii. 
309-313 

Wounded, handling of, i. 115 

Wounds, first-aid care, iii, 54 


Zz 


Zone of the line of communi- 
cations, v. 275; administra- 
tion and control, v. 276; 
command, v. 275; coopera- 
tion, v. 293; general infor- 
mation. v. 294; organiza- 
tion of the line of communi- 
cations, v. 281; service of 
defense, v. -276; supply, ° 
sanitary, and telegraph, v. 
278 : 
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